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CHAPTER 0 

I 

INTRODUCTION 
01 New Life 

India’s community has be& in a state of cultural exhaustion 
and sleep during the last few centuries. It began to repever and 
wake up about the turn of the present century. The process of 
waking up after long sleep took nearly half a century. During this 
"period of morning slumber, Mahatma Gandhi appeared. He entered 
into full wakeful state earlier than the others. He harnessed the 
impulsive force of the patriotic emotions of the people. It stirred 
up more people. Ultimately, he brought India up to the eventful 
date of 15 August 1947. At its midnight, the British period ended 
and the Gandhian period began. The Indian commjinity burst 
into the fullness of the new life, lingering l6ng to cd9ne over it. 
The development of the library system of India has been steadily 
keeping steps with this new life. 

02 University Library 

During the last quarter century of the Btitish period, the top- 
strata among the intellectuals got quickened into life. The univer- 
sities were ashamed to continue as mere examining bodies. They 
wished to begin teaching and research. Formation of university 
libraries was the result. The first to reach maturity in finance, 
man-power, and service was the Madras University Library. The 
remaining three dozen university hbraries are also fast entering 
the period of adolescence. The University Grants Commission 
has now begun to take care of their development. Its Chairman, 
Dr C D Deshmukh, is a bold free thinker. He. is also a man of 
action. He appointed a Library Committee. He invited me to be its 
Chairman. Its recommendations are calculated to tdke,the university 
and college libraries to the stage of maturity. Hereatter, it is up to 
the library profession to develop them to their fullness. Even here. 
Dr Deshmukh asked me to conduct a seminar on “From publisher 
to reader: Work flow in university and college libraries’’ [I]”" to 
enable the university and college librarians to streamline their work. 

• Figures in brackets refer to the Bibliography (p 397). 
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03 Madras Library Association 

Within a few years of the organization of the Madras University 
Library, the Madras Library Associ atiofi was founded. The two bodies 
worked hand in hand from 1928 to 1944. During this period, the rapid 
devefopment of the University Library gave the benefit of an observ- 
atory. In keeping with university tsradition, library work was taken 
to the scientific level. The normative principles of library science 
were formulated. The Madras Library Association published the re- 
sult in the form of the book Five lam of library science[2]. The pro- 
gress of the work in the Madras University Library till 1942 and 
the opportunity provided after 1947 by Sir Maurice Gwyer in the** 
University of Delhi to devote all the time to think out the deeper 
problems fo Library Science led to the successive writing out of 
advanced treatises covering every aspect of library science and 
service [3-26]. Most of these treatises were published by the Madras 
Library As^ciation. A few were published by other bodies. They 
made a profound im*pact on library thought in India and abroad. 
Reciprocally this impact continues to stimulate further thinking. 

04 Research Library 

In due course, one result of the co-operative effort of the Madras 
University Library aiid the Madras Library Association and of 
international contact was the development of documentation tech- 
nique. This technique is essential in a research library. And the 
service of research library is essential for the industrial development 
of the country. And rapid industrial development and the stepping 
up of productivity are concomitants of the march of new life in the 
country. Some of the results on documentation technique have been 
given in the periodicals Annals of Indian Library Association and its 
current successor Annals of library science, and in books published by 
different agencies [27-31]. The INSDOC (Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre), founded in 1951, has taken over the Annals 
of library science. Its documentation activities are stimulating 
further work on documentation technique. Indeed it functions as 
a laboratory for the purpose. Thus there is ample provision for 
research and production of advanced treatises in Library Science. 

05 School Library 

Another sphere of co-operation of the Madras University Library 



and the Madras L|brary Association was the school library. Their 
joint effort culminated in a few annual courses of# vacation lectures 
to headmasters and teacher#, and regular lectures for some years 
to the teachers under training in the Teachers’ College at Saidapet, 
on “Library work in schools”. The Association eventually brought 
«ut the School and college libraries — a book based on the experience 
thus gained. A briefer version of this book has been brought out 
by the Oxford*University Press in its Teaching in India Series. 

But no state in India has yet begun to think seriously of energizing 
the few existing school libraries, or of co-ordinating their service 
^on a rational basis. The work in school libraries has therefore to 
depend largely on the enthusiasm of individual teachers and head- 
masters. The two books mentioned in this section are helpful hand- 
books to such enthusiastic non-professionals [32-3]. 

06 Public Library System 
061 South India 

Another major sphere of woik of the Madras Library Association 
was the public library system of the country. For twenty years, 
the Association engaged itself without respite in preparing the 
‘ awakening public to sense their library rights! In 1948, the Govern- 
ment of Madras gave a lead in the development of the public library 
system of the country, by placing the Madras Public Libraries 
Act on the statute book. For the help of the State and Local Library 
Authorities, a handbook was published in 1953 [34]. In 1954, this 
example stimulated the neighbouring State of Hyderabad to put 
its own Public Libraries Act on the statute book. As a result of the 
reorganization of the states of India in 1956, a Library Act is now 
in force in the whole of the Madras State and Andhra Pradesh. 
It is also in force in some of the districts of Kerala, Mysore State, 
and Bombay State, transferred to them from Madras, Andhra 
Pradesh and Hyderabad. There is every chance of all the states in 
South India soon having a comprehensive statutory public library 
system. 


062 Other States in India 

Apart from South India, thought has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of a statutory public library system in the other constituent 
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states also. A master plan for the whole of Indi^ was worked out in 
a series of hooks© Further, a specific library development plan was 
worked out for each of the six stateC, Central Provinces, Cochin, 
Travancore, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, and Bengal. The plans for the 
first ‘three of these states were not published. They should be lying 
in tfieir respective archives. The«thought on the development of 
public library system has been recofded in a succession of books 
[35-42]. 


07 Man-Power for Public Libraries 

071 Establishment of Library Schools 
Another early step taken co-operatively by the Madras University 
Library and the Madras Library Association was the establishment 
of a library school to train library man-power. It began as a School 
of the Association in 1929. But it was transferred to the care of 
the Umversity in 1931. The School has now got an endowed chair 
— the Sarada Ranganathan Professorship in Library Science. 
Today, there are post-graduate library schools in ten universities. 
The University Grants Coihmission has been advised by its Library 
Committee to provide for full-timed teachers in not less than six 
of these schools. In addition, several of the State Library Associa- 
tions are giving short Certificate Courses in Library Science, to 
train semi-professionals. 

072 Inadequacy of the Schools 
But there is shortage in competent teachers of library science. 
Due to this, there is much deterioration in the standard reached by 
the schools. .Even so, the supply of even nominally trained library 
man-power is far short of demand. There is another complicating 
factor. The libraries in universities, colleges, government depart- 
ments, industrial houses, and documentation and 
centres give a better salary scale than public libraries. Therefore, 
the public library system fails to attract or retain man-power with 
a sound training. At the same time, public libraries are increasing 
in number in response to the i c ^ i of the people. 
In the Madras State, for example, the shortage of trained man- 
power is as high as 98 per cent. In absolute figures, the pubhc 
library system of the Madras State is in need of an addition of at 
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least 500 trained lil|:arians. This gap cannot be filled for many years. 

073 E^mated Demand 

We may take the experience of the Madras State»as typical. On 
that basis, the following estimate may be made about the trained 
mian-power required for the ftiU-blown library system of our 
country. 


Nature of the Library 

Estimated 

Number 

Man-Power Needed 

Profes- 

sionals 

Semi- 

profes- 

sionals 

National Central Library 

1 

100. 

900 

State Central Library 

15 

“ 700 ’ 

7,000 

District Central Library 

500 

5,000 

50,000 

Branch Library 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

Librachine 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Total (in round figures) 


30,000 

90,000 


The above estimate is based on the assumption that, by the time 
the library personality of India grows to its fullness, library man- 
power will be conserved by centralized pre-natal classification and 
cataloguing, by the arrival of books in libraries with the class 
numbers printed in them, and the receipt of the catalogue cards 
along with the books. An earlier estimate was made in 1950 [43]. 

074 Anticipated Inadequacy 

As this estimate is being realized in respect of the number of 
libraries, the inadequacy of trained library man-power will increase 
for some years. This will be due to several causes. As usual, with 
any new service, there is the initial wrong notion among the public, 
the Local Bodies, and the Governments that anybody can enliven 
a hbrary — particularly even a person of too low an ability to make 
a living elsewhere. Those with a slightly greater sensitiveness damn 
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the cause by faintly conceding that sub-norma'^s can be rigged up 
for library serviq^ by the ritual of a short course of two or three 
months. The result is the starting of ^library schools without com- 
petent teachers and without any respect for the standard to be 
reached. Even then the half-baked hbrary man-power will con- 
tinue to be too inadequate to meet«the demand. 

075 Transitory Arrangement 

In spite of the delay in the creation of competent library man- 
power, the size of our public library system will keep on increasing. 
Money will be increasingly sunk in books and library buildings. 
An increasing number of people will resort to public libraries. Some 
transitory arrangement will have, therefore, to be made to transform 
the book-fund into real book service. This arrangement will de- 
pend on division of labour. The Central Library should have their 
full quota ^of professionals and semi-professionals. It should 
take full charge of bbok order work, periodicals work, accession 
work, catalogue and process work, accounts, budget, etc. In a 
branch library, the remaining routine work, such as circulation 
work, maintenance work, and other work behind the screen will 
have to be left to the care of semi-professionals. The essential 
service — viz reference service — will have to be left to the care 
of honorary workers drawn from among the retired persons and 
other leisured people in the respective localities. This should be 
done also in respect of the librachines. 

076 Genesis 

The standard of the treatises will be too severe for the semi- 
professionals. It is neither necessary nor proper to expect the hono- 
rary workers to get into the full swing of the treatises in the different 
branches of library science. There is therefore need for a simple 
single manual to help the semi-professionals and the honorary 
workers to do their respective items of work satisfactorily. This is 
the genesis of this book. The semi-professionals need help in res- 
pect of the routine of circulation work, maintenance work, and 
administrative work. The honorary workers need the help of 
correct orientation in respect of the social implications of library 
service, the laws of library science, public relation work, and re- 
ference service. Both classes of workers will need help in appreciat- 
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ing the significance! and the use of class numbers and catalogue 
entries. 


077 Aim of the Book 

The aim of this book is to serve as such a manual for the semi- 
professionals and the honorary wtf)rkers. It is a popular epitome of 
the essence of most of the treatises enumerated as the first 26 items 
in the bibliogr^hy at the end of this book. The parts 1, 2 and 6 — 
on the Laws of Library Science, Public Relation, and Rural Lib- 
rary Service — are also intended to give a helpful orientation to 
the members of the Local Library Authorities — that is, those in 
the top-management of the District Central Libraries and the 
Advisory Committees of the branch hbraries and of the service 
stations of the librachines. The book as a whole can form the basis 
of the training to be given to semi-professionals. In fact, in the 
short period of training extending only to about §ix months, 
the best that can be done will be to train the candidates in effectively 
using this book in their day-to-day work in their libraries, with a 
proper sense of perspective. Thus, this manual has been designed 
to be a book for the work-table. The instruction in the course for 
the semi-professionals may also aim at appetizing the trainees 
to look up some of the basic treatises epitomized in this book. 
Perhaps, a perusal of the first three parts may induce the top-mana- 
gement and the honorary workers also to make a study of the 
Five laws of library science and the Reference service, of which parts 1, 
2, 3 and 6 are a rapid summary. Parts 2 and 6 have been newly 
added and parts 1 and 3 have been expanded and completely 
re-written in this edition, to meet the needs of members of Library 
Authorities and other honorary workers. 

078 Translation 

This English edition may be used as the basis for the translation 
or free rendering into the important regional languages of India. 
Our languages are now without a proper terminology for most of 
the current ideas that have taken shape during the last one hundred 
years. And Library Science is practically a creation of this period. 
It will be helpful if all our languages use the same Sanskrit radicals 
in evolving technical terminology. The glossary at the end gives 
the Sanskrit terms evolved till now. If the translators could use 
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terms-of their own languages which are cognate to these Sanskrit 
terms, they wilLbe helping the formation of a uniform library ter- 
minology for all the libraries in Ind^a. In this matter, the Canons 
of Terminology [44] may be borne in mind. Applications for trans- 
lating this book may be made to the author through the Asia 
Publishing House. 


08 Conspectus 

Edition 1 of this book has been used widely. When it was written 
the necessity to bring in honorary workers into branch libraries 
and travelling libraries had not been reali 2 ed. Its focus was there-- 
fore on library technique. The chapters on orientation and reference 
service were brief. The experience gained in the working of the 
Library Act in South India has brought the need for making the book 
tri-focal, as pomted out in sections 06 and 07. Therefore equal 
emphasis is-laid in this edition on the broad human side for orienta- 
tion purposes and csh the side of technique for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Part 1 begins with a brief exposition of the Five Laws of Library 
Science. It has new chapters on open access and on the sociology 
of the wearing out and some loss of books in an open access library 
geared to an active promotion of the use of books by one and all 
The attention of members of the Local Library Authorities and of 
the Department of Library Service is specially invited to this part 
Part 2 is on the need for and modes of public relation work in 
order to make every citizen go to the library and accept library 
service. It also explains the deep interest of the State in a demo- 
cracy to make everybody accept Ubrary service. Besides being of 
orientation value to Local Library Authorities and the Department 
of Library Service, the chapters on the methods of public relation 
and library extension service are of practical value to librarians 
Part 3 is on the vital importance and the methods of reference 
service. It also descnbes the joy of reference service and recommends 
to the retired leisured people of each locality the helping of readers 
in the local pubUc Ubrary and thus at once find joyful occupation 
for their leisure and help the public to make a purposeful use of the 
public library. 

Parts 4 and 5 are respectively on the library routine of circulation 
work and of the administrative work behind the screen involved in 
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selecting, buying, ac(fessioning, processing, maintaining the library 
accounts, and the IcToking after of the buildings and the stores. 

Part 6 is on the extension o^library service to the rural areas. It 
brings out the futility of developing small independent libraries. 
It recommends the formation of a District Central Library for the 
towns, villages and hamlets. It discusses the first and the ultimate 
phases of the transport of boots to and from service points and 
the routine connected with them. Finally, it shows the harA being 
done by the merging of city library service and rural library service 
under the Madras Public Libraries Act. 

* Part 7 is on classification. It gives a brief schedule of class num- 
bers by Colon Classification and Decimal Classification. 

Part 8 is on cataloguing. It explains the structure and function of 
different kinds of catalogue entries. It also extracts a few essential 
rules from the Classified Catalogue Code. It gives 36 examples of 
catalogue entries. 




Part 1 


LAWS OF LIBR%.RY SCIENCE 




CHAPTER 10 
INTRODUCTION 

101 Library as a Social Institution 

A Library is a social institutidh. As such, it has to serve several 
purposes : 

1 It should help the life-long self-education of one and all ; 

•2 It should furnish up-to-date facts and information on all 
subjects to one and all ; 

3 It should distribute, in an unbiased and balanced way, all 
shades of recorded views and thought to one and all, as a help in 
the discharge of their political functions in respect of local, national, 
and international affairs ; 

4 It should contribute to productivity-drivS by informing top- 
managements of the latest trends in diverse enterprises, by plough- 
ing back into the minds of researchers, designers, and technologists 
every piece of relevant new thought, promptly and pin-pointedly; 

5 It should provide to one and all a harmless and elevating use 
of leisure ; 

6 It should preserve the literary remains of humanity for pos- 
terity, as vehicles of culture and as source materials for antiquarian 
research ; and in general 

7 It should work for continued social well-being, as the agency 
in charge of all socialised recorded thought. 

Thus a library has educational, informational, political, economic,, 
industrial, cultural, and antiquarian functions. 

1 02 Division of Functions 

The diversification of the functions of the library is a result of 
social pressure. Democracy makes the library serve one and all. It 
should serve not merely the aristocracy of birth, wealth, power, 
or intellect. On the other hand, it should serve every citizen — 
hi^ or humble by birth, rich or poor, powerful or meek, each 
in the measure of his intelligence quotient and field of interest. 
There is a division of functions among libraries, in order to in- 
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crease the total efficiency of the hbrary s;^3tem of a nation. 

103 Specia^Library 

Some libmries are organized to serve the needs of specialist 
readers of different kinds. Such a library is called a Special Lib- 
rary. In a special library, ther readers are restricted in qualky 
and number. The reading materials too are restricted in subject- 
coverage, standard, and number. The mode of service also is 
specialized in its nature. It is essentially a Service Library. 

104 Storage Library 

Function 6 — preserving literary remains for posterity and for 
antiquarian research all through time — is no longer made the res- 
ponsibility of every library in a country. This responsibility is 
given to one National Central Library in a country of small area. 
It may alao be given to a few additional Regional Libraries in a 
country of larger Srea. In a federal State, each constituent state 
also maintains a State Central Library to look after a similar 
responsibility within the State. A library of this kind is called a 
Storage Library or a Dormitory Library. The term does not imply 
the absence of service-function. It merely emphasizes storage to be 
the distinctive functfon of such a library. 

105 Public Library 

A library is now-a-days expected to be organized in each locality 
to serve the general public. Every locality with a population of 
between 5,000 and 35,000 is given a stationary library. It has a 
building of its own. It is usually a small library. It has a permanent 
collection of books of its own. It has, in addition, books sent to it 
in circulation periodically from a reservoir central library. It has 
also a permanent staff of its own. A locality with such a small 
library of its own may be a town or a division of a city. Every lo- 
cality with a population below 5,000 is served by a travelling library. 
I call it a Librachine. It carries an assorted collection of about 2,000 
books taken out from a Central Library. It distributes them among 
the villages periodically. It also takes back the used books from the 
villages. This is really a small library on wheels. Any such small 
library or any reservoir District or City Central Library feeding it is 
denoted by the generic term Public Library. This term connotes that : 
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1 It serves the g#eral public of its locality ; 

2 It is financed nvith public funds ; 

3 It gives free service ; an<J 

4 It is essentially a Service Library. 

106 Mortal Books^d Immortal Works 

From the point of view of a service library, every book is a mortal. 
Its physical bo<^ will perish by use, or by mere eifflux of tune and 
ageing even when locked up against use. This does not mean that 
the work embodied in a book is necessarily a mortal. The work 
may be immortal. Examples are the Vedas, the Talmud, the Bible, 
the Koran, the Gita , the poems, the dramas, and the stories handed 
down through ages, and the seminal books in any subject. Such 
immortal works get embodied repeatedly in new editions, transla- 
tions, and versions. It is called a Classic. Each particular embodi- 
ment of a classic is mortal. But the work contained in it transmi- 
grates from one body to another. It is like the immortal soul in a 
mortal body. 


107 Power Station 

A service library does not worry itself too much by the harm 
done to a book, by the wear and tear of use.. It can stop worrying 
itself about this. Because a sound copy of each book will be found 
in the storage library of the country or the constituent state. This 
division of function between Service Libraries and Storage Lib- 
raries is a major contribution of the Modem Theory of Library 
Organization. The management of a Public Library can there- 
fore concentrate totally on service of books. The management 
should look upon a book as a dry cell, containing thought-energy 
transformed into a portable material. It should regard itself as in 
charge of a power-station with a battery of such dry cells. Its duty 
should be to help the re-transformation of books into thought. 
This thought may be merely absorbed by many for their own imme- 
diate benefit. It may also lead to the creation of new thought by 
some, for the use of humanity at large. Library work is the sum- 
total of all the work needed to effect such a re-transformation. 

108 Five Fundamental Laws 

A wide and intensive observation of such a re-transformation in 
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Europe in 1924-25 led to the fonnulatio^, of the| normative 
prindples of library work. These principles were formulated in 
1928 as the Five Laws of Library Staence. After exposition before 
several audiences, they were published in a book in\l931 [44]. 
Here are the Five Laws : 

1 Books are for use. 

2 ^very reader his book. 

3 Every book its reader. 

4 Save the time of the reader. 

5 Library is a growing organism. 

My revered friend, the 1 \'M. '■ •• \ ; .:?r.'<'SKuppuswami 

Sastriar, clothed these five laws in Sanskrit verse. Here is its latest 
version: 

H4r-«ri4: I 

'Tftt ?r[T% ^ an^: II 

^ cTH ^ l 



CHAPTER 11 

# 

FIRST LAW 
1 1 1 Enuaciation 

Books are for use. They ai^ to be used for their thought- 
content. A librAy authority should countenance no factop likely 
to obstruct or minimize the use of books. It should interpret all 
codes and regulations in a liberal spirit so as to maximize the use 
of books. It should nip in the bud even the slightest inroad of the 
spirit of bureaucracy into any affair connected with the use of the 
library. It should always bear in mind that the library socializes 
the use of books. A library is made big not by the number of its 
books, but by its use [46]. A few books kept continuously in active 
use form a bigger hbrary than miles of books kept largely locked in 
the cupboards of a monumental building. Her^ follow some of the 
implications of the First Law. 

1 12 Library Building 

The exterior of a library building should be inviting. It should 
have a glass-front all along the road faced by^it, so as to disclose 
to the passers-by the busy readers using its collections in full free- 
dom. The inside colour-scheme should be soothing and subdued. 
The vacant wall-spaces should be treated with significant murals. 
The building should be functional. The circulation counter, the 
reading room, the stack-room, the administrative room, and the 
staff-room should be well-articulated. There should be an open- 
air reading room for the cooler hours of the day. There should also 
be space for lectures, seminars, reading circles, and every other 
form of extension service. Above all, the building should be located 
in an easily and readily accessible part of the locality. 

113 Fittings and Furniture 

The book-racks should be short enough for the top-most shelf 
to be reached standing on the floor. The tables in the reading rooms 
should be smart. The chairs should be comfortable. It should be 
possible for all the readers to be so seated as not to face the traffic 
within the library. The colour-scheme of the fittings and furniture 
should harmonize with that of the walls. 
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114 Gangways 

The gangways between rows of book-stacks ^should be generous. 
So also should be the gangways bet^^een reading tables. 

115 Lighting 

The colour-scheme should smQothen the glare of the natural light. 
The artificial light for the darker ht)urs should be least tiring to the 
eyes. 


116 Ventilation 

The reading room and the stack-room should have the benefit ef 
natural ventilation. The incidence of solar heat should be eliminated. 
The well-known indigenous method of using yvet kuss kuss for 
cooling should be used ungrudgingly during the hot season. 

117 Library Staff 

An earnest appeal of the First Law to the library authorities is in 
regard to the library staff. Geniality, scholarship, and professional 
competence should be the first consideration in the recruitment of 
the staff. The salary scale should be able to attract and retain men 
and women endowed with personality and initiative. These should 
be given full responsibility to promote the use of books. There 
should be no soul-killing interference, either in a formal or an 
informal way. In their turn, the staff should remember that library 
service is social service. Their joy should be derived from the joy 
blossoming on the faces of readers served to their satisfaction. 

118 Book Selection 

A public library should not waste its money on book curios or 
on costly books in infrequent demand. The responsibility to acquire 
them should be left to the National and the State Central Libraries. 
Again, the appearance of the books should invite people to pick 
them up. The size, the shape, and the weight should make a book 
easy to handle. The style of printing should make it easy to read. 
The First Law would urge the library profession to act collectively 
for the promotion of the production of beautiful books on all sub- 
jects and in all styles suited to the different intellectual strata. This 
message of the First Law is fully expounded elsewhere [47]. The 
books should be kept clean and in good repair, consistent with 
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wide use. Worn-out land out-of-date books should be weeded out 
without hesitation. In fact, the First Law will not a^ow in a service 
library any ugly and repulsive*book. Nor will it care for a hand- 
some book to be kept merely for show. It will allow only books 
to be continuously read, enjoyed, understood, and acted upon, by 
readers. 



CHAPTER 12 


SECOND LAW 
121 Enunciation 

Books for all. Every reader His book. These two alternat- 
ive fornns of the Second Law emphasize in gi^ater detail the 
implications of the First Law, as viewed from the side of readers. 
They expect the public library to take into consideration every kind 
of reader, whatever the age, the sex, the vocation, the capacity for 
self-help, and the willingness to read. 

122 Book Selection: Subject-Scatter 
The Second Law indicates the subjects to be covered in book 
selection. It expects the library to inform itself of the subject- 
interests of its readfers. It should select books on all the major 
occupations of its actual and potential readers. These are likely 
to cover many arts and crafts, the basic sciences, and the commonly 
recognized professional or applied fields. The curiosity and the 
interest of the people of a locality may be widely varied. They 
are likely to call for biogiaphies and travel-books of all kinds. A 
public library should also go beyond books of current information. 
It should select light literature for relaxation cum elevation. A 
public hbrary should also provide profound books to satisfy the 
inner urge towards whatsoever is elevated, enlightening, and sub- 
lime. These will be books in Fine Arts, Literature, Religion, and 
Philosophy. The subject-scatter of book-selection should thus be 
closely correlated to the needs of all the readers of the locality in 
all their moods. 


123 Book-Selection: Style-Scatter 
According to the Second Law, book selection should be closely 
correlated, with equal thoroughness, to the language and style of 
exposition suited to all the intellectual strata. It should care as 
much for the needs of the neo-literates at the one extreme, as to the 
seasoned scholars at the other. The whole spectrum between these 
two extreme standards should be covered, in the measure of its 
reflection in the reading capacity of the people of the locality. 
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124 rf)ok-Selection: Physical Make-up 
In book-selection? attention should be paid to the,physical make- 
up necessary for the comfort o^old people at the one extreme down 
to that of children at the other. The old and the ohildren may 
require large types, large paper, and ample margin and space between 
lines. The neo-hterates need speaial attention. We are not now 
having a sufficient variety of bdbks to suit them. A detailed study 
of the standard* of book-production needed for neo-literates will 
be found in a book forming the proceedings of a Seminar on the 
subject conducted by the Indian Adult Education Association at 
@kla in 1953 [48]. 


125 Inter-Library Loan 

Even the richest of hbraries cannot find finance to buy books in 
occasional demand. It is still more so with a small public library. 
The Second Law, therefore, recommends all the hbrari^ of a land 
forming a single system, with inter-library loan*facilities. The entire 
book-resources of a country should be regarded as a single pool. 
A book lying idle on the shelf of any library should be made available 
to any reader whatever be his own service-hbrary. 

126 Viable Unit • 

Even a more pressing corollary from the Second Law concerns 
the viability of a hbrary area. The Second Law is against every 
locahty having an independent library. A city with a population 
of not less than 100,000 may be tolerably viable. All the smaller 
localities in a district should be taken together to form a single 
library-unit. Each district should have a District Central Library. 
This Library should purchase the books for the whole district. It 
should also keep the books circulated continuously among the 
hamlets, the villages, and the towns in its area. 

127 Catalogue: Analytical Entries 

Another indication of the Second Law concerns the catalogue. 
Many books are of a composite nature. Neither the title nor the 
main entry of a composite book may disclose fully all its contents. 
The hidden contents should be brought out by cross-reference entries 
— that is, subject-analytical entries — in the library catalogue. 
Otherwise, every reader may not get his material, in spite of its 
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lyin^ inside the pages of some of the books stLnding on the shelves 
of the library. 


128 Open Access 

Above all, the Second Law pleads for Open Access. In open 
access, books are kept on open shelves; and any reader can handie 
them directly. A reader browsing Smidst books will find his books 
much 4)etter than one working only through a Satalogue. Many 
a reader is unable to enunciate his requirements in exact terms. 
We are often unable to state precisely the clothing, the shoes, or 
the furniture we want. But placed amidst an assortment of clothes, 
shoes, and furniture, of every variety, we are able to decide what 
we want. So it is in the choice of books for study. Open access 
is common in shops and restaurants. Enterprising book-shops 
practise it. Libraries too should practise open access without hesita- 
tion. For, k will increase the chance for every reader to get his book. 
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THIRD LAW 
131 Enunciation 

Every book its reader. This* emphasizes in greater detail the 
implications of tSe First Law as viewed from the side of thelDOok. 
It takes the First Law to mean that “the destiny of the book is 
reader’s hands”. According to it, the book pleads with the lib- 
rgfrian as follows: “I am inert. Of my own accord, I am unable to 
leap into my reader’s hands. My voice is not audible to him. I 
depend on you for my being taken to my reader or my reader to be 
taken to me.” Every book left for long on the shelf pining away 
for its reader, covered with dust, and untouched by readers, would 
leave a curse on the hbrarian. It will leave a curse on the library 
authority too, if it does not provide librarians, adequate in quality 
and sufficient in number, to find readers for every book. 

132 Book SelecdOB 

The Third Law would give some negative counsel oh book selec- 
tion. ''Do not select books in languages not coinmonly read in the 
locality. Do not select books of a standard not suited to the majority 
of the readers in the locality. Do not select books on subject-fields — 
on the vocations, technologies, and sciences — with few practitioners 
in the locality. Depend on inter-library loan for books in occasional 
demand.” 


133 Classified Arrangement 

The Third Law pleads for the arrangement of books in a classified 
sequence based on their contents. Such a classified arrangement will 
present subjects in a filiatory sequence. The subject-interests of a 
reader follow such a filiatory sequence. Therefore, the attention 
of a reader coming for books on a particular subject will be attracted, 
in this arrangement, to the books in the neighbouring subjects also. 
Thus the chance for these neighbouring books getting their readers 
will increase. 


134 Re-Arrangement 

“Novelty” in shelf-arrangement is another means, not infrequently 
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adopted, to attract the attention of the visitors to books that need 
help in finding their readers. An occasional Redistribution of the 
contents of shelves may help in establishing fresh contacts between 
men and broks. 


135 •Show-Case 

Another usual device employed Rn this connection is the location 
of sn?all attractive show-cases with books in sfrategic positions 
of the reading-room and the stack-room, labelled with catching 
legends like ‘‘Books Worth Looking Into”, “Books of the Hour”, 
“Interesting Books Recently Unearthed”, “Long-Forgotten But 
Useful Books” and so on. Even a label like “Do Not Read These 
Books” may prove effective! 

136 Accessibility 

Anothei; important factor in shelf-arrangement which has a 
decided effect on the chance of a book to get its reader is its easy 
accessibility or otherwise. Books within the comfortable reach of 
a reader of average height are much better used. I have experimented 
with an assorted set of books by placing them for a few weeks on 
the top-most shelf, which is 6| feet from the ground, on the bottom- 
most shelf, which is only 6 inches from the ground, and on the 
intermediate shelves. The books found readers more frequently 
while on the intermediate shelves than while on the others. Shelves 
at a height greater than 6| feet are a standing defiance of the Third 
Law. The Third Law would insist that the top-most shelf of a book- 
rack should be within the easy reach of a man of average height 
standing on the floor. Similarly, shelves broader than what is 
necessary to hold one row of books are great sources of temptation 
for the library staff to arrange two rows on them — one behind the 
other; with the result, the books of the hind row are denied the 
chance to get their readers. Moral: Do not have more than one 
row of books on a shelf. 

137 Catalogue: Subject-Analyticals 

Subject-analyticals in the catalogue form a favourite of the Third 
Law. For such entries are of help in finding readers for a book. 
For example, a subject-analytical for the excellent essay entitled 
Pragmatism of William James got a stream of readers to the com- 
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posite book ShelbouPne essays of More. A cross-reference card 
with the heading “Coffee” inviljng attention to pages 615 to 660 of 
the fifth volume of the Complete works of Rumford made all the 
difference in the chance for that book getting its readers* The cross- 
reference entry brought out the enticing title Of the excellent qualities 
of coffee and the art of making it in the highest perfection. Thereafter, 
instead of being^an inert victiin to the ravages of silverfish, the 
volume began its unending series of triumphant marches lo the 
house of one reader after another. 

138 Open Access 

Open access is another favourite of the Third Law. Some years 
ago, I watched a library change from “Closed” to “Open Access”. 
I could then see the powerful service of the open access system to 
the Third Law. It is a matter of common experience that the change 
increases manifold the number of volumes drawn fornise. More 
important than that is the frequency with w&ich readers “make 
discoveries.” Not a day passes without some reader exclaiming with 
an agreeable surprise, “I didn’t know that you had this book!” 



CHAPTER 14 
FOURTH LAW 
141 Bnunciation 

Save the time of the reader. *Save the tempo of the reader. 
The second of the above is a corollary from tfte first. Physical 
hunger for food is compelling. Physical thirst for water is inexorable. 
Neither will extinguish itself by its not being attended to. Each 
will persist through time till satisfied. But mental hunger for books 
is not compelling in the case of most people. Mental thirst for infor- 
mation is not inexorable in the case of most people. Both of them 
are fleeting in their nature. They both die out, unless satisfied imme- 
diately on their taking shape. No time-lag should come between 
demand and supply. The tempo for reading is often momentary. 
It should be harnessed at the very moment. That is the message of 
the Fourth Law. 

1411 Subjective Objective Time 

The Fourth Law distinguishes between subjective time and objec- 
tive time. When we wait at the airport expecting a dear one from 
a far-off land, every minute looks like an hour to us. When we 
are losing ourselves in enjoying something, even an hour runs out 
as quickly as a minute. If time is hanging on us, each second strikes 
our consciousness; we become impatient, sour at heart, and rest- 
less. If we are kept busily absorbed in some work or thought, 
time races; but we are composed; we are even surprised that a 
long period slips out without our realizing it. This difference is due 
to the diSerence between objective and subjective time. The Fourth 
Law asks us to save objective time as well as subjective time. 

142 Qassified Arrangement 

Classified arrangement of books in the stack-room saves the 
objective time of the reader. In such an arrangement, a reader finds 
all his books arranged together consecutively. Therefore, he need 
not examine all the shelves to find his requirements. Suppose the 
books are arranged alphabetically. Let us take Physics to be the 
subject of interest to the reader. Alphabetically, the authors of the 
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book in Physics may range from Abraham to Yogeshwar. To 
examine the books .in Physics, the reader will have to walk down 
all the gangways in the entire ?tack-room. With classified arrange- 
ment, he may have to walk down only one or two gangways. A 
similar thing happens also with the library catalogue. In a classi- 
fied arrangement of entries, the Reader will find all the cards in 
Physics within a single catalogue tray. In the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of entries •the reader will have to turn through all the cards 
in all the trays of all the catalogue cabinets. Therefore, the Fourth 
Law calls for classified arrangement of the books in the stack-room 
^d of the cards in the catalogue cabinets. 

143 Catalogue 

143 1 Subject- Analyticals 

Classified arrangement is not, by itself, sufficient to save objective 
time. This is due to books being composite. A book may have within 
its covers some pages devoted to one subject and some other pages 
devoted to another subject. But the book itself can be put only in 
one place, as if it were devoted to one and only one subject. There- 
fore, to get all his reading materials, a reader is obliged to go beyond 
the books classified as belonging to his subjqpt of pursuit. He is 
obliged to examine many, many other books, placed in subjects 
other than his own in order to find out if any pages of them are on 
his subject of pursuit. This examination of the many, many other 
books calls for much time. This time can be saved by the catalogue 
putting in an analytical entry for every book, partially dealing with 
subjects other than its mam one, under each one of those other 
subjects. This is now commonly done in every library catalogue. 

1432 Bipartite Catalogue 

The Fourth Law is aware of the diverse approaches of readers to 
books. Some make a subject approach. Others make an author 
approach, title approach, collaborator approach, or series approach. 
The time of the reader should be saved whatever be his approach. 
The Fourth Law recommends a bipartite catalogue for this purpose. 
In one part, the entries are all arranged in one alphabetical sequence, 
by the name of each subject, author, title (if equivalent to a proper 
noun), collaborator, and series. It is the Alphabetical Part. In the 
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othef part, the entries are arranged in the filiatory sequence of their 
subjects. To n^echanize this filiatory sequence,* each subject is re- 
presented by an ordinal number. It^is its Class Number. This part 
is the Classified Part of the catalogue. 

1433 Use of the,. Alphabetical Part 
If the reader’s quest is for a-particular book by a particular author 
or in a particular series, the Alphabetical Part is stifficient by itself 
to satisfy his want. But if it is interest in a subject by itself that 
takes him to the Library, his wants will be better served by a cata- 
logue, spreading before him a full, connected, panorama of all the 
materials on his specific subject, all its sub-divisions, and all broader 
subjects of which it is itself a sub-division. Moreover, few readers 
are able to name their specific subjects exactly. It is a broader 
subject that is usually thought of or mentioned or looked up in the 
catalogue. Jlowever wide of the mark the subject mentioned by 
the reader is, the Class Index Entry in the Alphabetical Part directs 
him to look up the entries in the Classified Part under the Class 
Number representing it. 

1434 Use of the Classified Part 
The function of the dass number is exhausted as soon as the reader 
enters the region indicated by it. Thereafter, the class number does 
not occupy his thought or distract him. His mind is fully occupied 
with the helpful filiatory way in which the names of his books 
follow one after another. He is delighted. This delight is at bottom 
due to the satisfaction of unexpressed wants and to the getting of 
something which he did not know how to ask for. This represents 
a deeper function to be performed by the library catalogue. It is 
the duty of the hbrary to meet such unexpressed wants, particularly 
because an ordinary reader does not know how to give shape to 
them and state them. 


144 Reference Service 

A good classified arrangement and a good bipartite catalogue 
with subject-analyticals are not by themselves sufficient to save the 
time of the reader. In addition to these, the library authorities should 
also provide for adequate personal help to readers. Such personal 
help is called Reference Service. A reference librarian should, 
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with a cheerful face, welcome and receive every visitor to the literary. 
He should, in a friendly and pl^sant way, help each .visitor to enun- 
ciate his reading requirements — the exact topic on which he seeks 
information, or the knowledge he wants, or the particuftr emotional 
appeal needed to soothe him. He should thereafter put him along- 
srde the books and the periodicals tvhich can meet his requirements. 
He should indee^ work with the* reader in his hunt for information, 
knowledge, or entertainment. 

145 Standardization 

• The Fourth Law contains another implication. We have seen 
so far that in order to save the time of the reader, the library staff 
should find time to attend to each reader individually. This implies 
no doubt, more staff than is easily seen to be necessary by library 
authorities. It also implies saving the time of the staff itself in getting 
through the routine work involved in the administration of the lib- 
rary. To save the time of routine, full advantage must be taken of 
standardization and simplification of materials, specifications, and 
procedures. This is briefly indicated in Part 6. Full details can be 
found in Library administration [49]. The card system of records 
and the system of vertical filing may well be claimed as contribu- 
tions of the library profession to the other professions and trades. 
These systems were evolved under the pressure of the Fourth Law. 
It may be stated here that standardization does not imply freezing 
originality. It does not prevent change for improvement. It does 
not curb creative re-thinking about the standards. 

146 Centralization 

Centralization of impersonal processes, such as classification 
and cataloguing, is another suggestion of the Fourth Law to release 
more of the staff of a library for the human and personal purpose of 
Reference Service. It pleads: What is it that is gained by copies 
of the self-same book being classified and catalogued by a thousand 
different persons in a thousand different hbraries in the land? 
Will not the same result of classification and cataloguing be achieved 
with greater uniformity and consistency if each book is classified 
at the State or the National Central Library, as the case may be, 
and its catalogue cards printed by the same central body and supplied 
to each of the thousand libraries? For every two thousand books 
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adde(i to a library in a year, such a centralization will release one 
member of the library staff; and tht library can get a better return 
for his time by turning him on to reference service. It has been shown 
that 79 per cent of the staff now doing the work of classification and 
cataloguing can be diverted to reference service [50]. 

1461 Pre-Natal Classification and Cat4loguing 

An interval of about two weeks now lapses between the receipt of a 
book and its release for readers. This time is taken up in classifying 
and cataloguing it. This also is a violation of the Fourth Law. 
To ehminate this time-lag, each book can be classified and cata- 
logued by the State or the National Central Library even at proof- 
stage. The book will then have its Call Number printed in it. The 
catalogue cards can also be printed and released simultaneously 
with the release of the book. In my lecture at the Whitall Pavilion 
of the Library of Congress in Washington m August 1948, 1 called 
this Pre-Natal Classification and Cataloguing. This suggestion is 
now being approximated to by the British National Bibliography. 
In the USA also, a movement to implement this has been set up 
since 1958 by the Foundation called Council on Library Resources. 

1462 India’s Opportunity 

India should take advantage of her starting library service virtually 
from scratch in this late hour, when rational planning with the na- 
tion as the unit has come into vogue. It should straightway com- 
mence with centralized classification and cataloguing. Let not her 
librarians be confused by the misgivings of countries which have 
drifted into their present library position, which, advanced though 
it be in many respects, has to allow many wasteful practices to 
continue, as they have entrenched themselves behind prestige. 
Mr. Edward J. Carter, the then Head of the Libraries Section of 
Unesco, for example, endorsed my view with these words in 
1948: “I am impressed by your remark that it is too late now for 
India to develop its library services in a casual and laissez faire 
manner — you must jump several steps and by so doing, it is quite 
possible that you will jump ahead of countries whose development 
has been gradual.” 

147 Issue Method 

The Two-Ticket method of issue virtually eliminates wastage of 
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objective time. It is described in Chapters 42 and 43. In this method, 
the reader does no^ spend any time in writing outran application 
slip for the book to be borrowed. Nor has the circulation librarian 
to write anything. Issue work can be done with comfort at the 
rate of 10 books per minute. 

148 Open Access 

Open Access •alone can save the subjective time of the ereader. 
However much the issue method eliminates wastage of objective 
lime, it can do little to the reader’s sense of loss of time in waiting 
for a book to be brought out by a member of the staff. The follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates it. In 1925, I was studying the working 
of the Mitchel Library — the big Central Library of the City of 
Glasgow. It was found that the application slip for every book was 
stamped with a time-piece with its dial and the minute and hour 
hands in rubber. The dial had to be inked and the^ time-piece 
had to be banged with force on every application slip. One can 
imagine flow short-lived the time-piece would have been and how 
much money that library should have been spending on the fre- 
quent replacing of this special make of time-piece. The librarian 
was asked why they were indulging in this expensive luxury. The 
following scene which was witnessed some time later demonstrated 
that it was not a luxury. It was a necessity in order to help 
the ps>chol()g’c:il tempo of the reader by making him see the 
illusion which his subjective sense of time had produced in him. 
He asserted that he had “waited for ages” to get his book; he 
was fretting and fuming; he was swearing that he would not 
any more come to that library as it was wasting his time. The 
librarian approached him and asked gently how long he had waited. 
He said that he had waited at least for a quarter of an hour. The 
book arrived. The reader was asked to note the time of his receiving 
the book and he was told that he had waited only for five minutes. 
“How do you know ?” he asked, and added “I know I have waited 
for more than fifteen minutes.” He was then shown the rubber 
stamp of the face of the time-piece on his application slip. This 
convinced him that he was under an illusion caused by waiting in 
idleness and he promised to continue to be a patron of the library. 
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FIFTH LAW 
151 l^unciation 

A Library is a growing organism. This is the Fifth Law. This 
is different in nature from the other four laws. Thelfe may sometimes 
lead to over-enthusiasm and excesses. The Fifth Law acts as a 
corrective to it. The other laws view as a whole the trinity in a 
library — the reader, the book, and the staff. But the Fifth Law 
concerns itself with the growth of each of them severally. Of 
course, it also considers the repercussions of the growth of any 
one upon that of any other. 

152 Organic Growth 

Before examining, these, we must recognize at the outset the 
nature of organic growth. Organic growth can be orife of two 
kinds — growth as of the body of the child and growth as of the 
body of an adult. 

1521 .Adult Growth: Service Library 
The body of a child grows steadily in size and weight. So also, 
a newly started library grows steadily in the number of its readers, 
books, and staff. But, there is an upper limit to the possible size 
and weight of a child. This uppjt limit is reached when adult- 
hood is reached. Thereafter, growth consists only of a continuous 
replacement of cells and tissues. So it is with a Service Library. 
After some time, there can be no increase in the number of readers 
or books or staff of a Service Library. Thereafter, its growth 
consists only of a new generation of readers replacing the old 
continuously, of a new set of books replacing the old continuously, 
and of a new staff replacing the old continuously. 

1522 Child-Growth: Storage Library 
On the other hand, a Storage Library continues to have child- 
growth for ever. It has such a growth in respect of books and of 
staff. That is, there can be no limit to the size of its book-collection 
or of its staff. It may attain the stage of adult-growth only in 
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respect of readers. In the past, it was the practice to allow a Service 
Library to grow without limit i|i respect of books —i without weed- 
ing out worn-out and out-moded books. This practice has now been 
given up. 


1523 ToDDiieR Stage 

In India today, hardly any sefvice library has reached the stage 
of adulthood. Most of them are only in the toddler stage. •Many 
are yet to be born. Most of the present generation will have, 
therefore, to spend their life-time only with service libraries with 
ckild-growth. Perhaps, they will reach the stage of adult-growth 
in about a generation or two. In the countries where the libraries 
developed during the last one century, this early feature of a service 
library contributed to failure in distinguishing consciously between 
the problem of service library and storage library. But we can 
learn from the experience of the others. Though our service lib- 
raries have to grow like a child for the time being, we can organize 
them with a full knowledge of the limit to their size. 

153 Library Building 

The building of a storage library — say a State Central Library 
or the National Central Library — should be capable of indefinite 
growth. The site chosen for it should be very large indeed. Its 
building — particularly the stack-room — will have to be extended 
in a number of successive phases. On the other hand, the building 
of a service library need not grow beyond a certain size. A branch 
library in a town, or in a division of a city, need not grow beyond 
the capacity to hold about 50,000 volumes, and to accommodate 
about 100 readers at a time. The site chosen for it can be a relatively 
small one. Perhaps, the building can be erected to its maximum 
size in not more than two or three phases. The building of a City 
or a District Central Library also can be erected to its maximum 
size in not more than three or four phases. The overall lay-out 
‘ for a service library should be so designed as to admit of completion 
of the building in two to four phases. 

1 54 Growth in Readers 

Every service library of India today should expect a steady growth 
in the number of readers. For it takes more than one generation 
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to ifiake all the public of a locality come to the library and accept 
library service. Till all the public^ of the locality become library- 
goers, the service library cannot reach the adult stage of growth 
in respect bf readers. This has been the experience of the West, 
which started public library service many years before us. Even 
in cities which have had compufeory education and a well-conducted 
library system for nearly 75 years^ the percentage of the population 
whiclf has begun to use public libraries has not yet reached 30. 
Assuming that 30 per cent of a community will always be unfit 
to use a library on account of age or other handicaps, it can be seen 
that 40 per cent of those that can use the hbrary are still staying 
out. This shows that the libraries of those cities have not yet 
reached the adult-stage growth in respect of the number of readers. 
The situation is much worse in rural hbrary systems. 

155 Growth in Staff 

The effect of theTifth Law on the staff-requirement of a service 
library in the stage of pre-adult growth is seldom realized. It 
invariably leads to vexatious situations, if the staff has sufficient 
enthusiasm to make the library grow., The authorities seldom 
realize how quickly the sanctioned staff is outnumbered. They 
complain of frequent applications for increase of staff and turn 
them down. Even with the best of effort, the inadequate staff is 
unable to render even half the service which they announce and 
aspire to render. Publicity brings in more readers than can be 
served and more books than can be organized. The result is com- 
plaint and disappointment from all quarters and ridicule and 
underwriting by a handful of cynics whose voice drowns the 
voice of others. Most librarians feel frustrated. They begin to 
drift along at the risk of the library repelling readers. I have seen 
this phenomenon recur in library after library in the East and 
the West alike. Till recently, I had taken this to be as providential 
and inexorable as an earthquake. Of late, I am able to see some 
light. Some means can be found to avert this form of frustration^ 
of the growth of a young library and of the spirit of hard-working, 
enthusiastic, pioneering staff who put service before self-interest. 
The means I recommend is that library authorities should once 
for all agree to a mathematical formula for the staff of a hbrary 
in terms of work-load. Once this formula is accepted, the alteration 
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in the strength of the staff would become automatic and imperscThaL 
There need not be recurring opportunity for the play of cynicism 
and vexation. The full staff-formula is given in the Library ad- 
ministration [51]. 

1551 Substance of THte Staff-Formula 

A statement gf the staff-requirements for a public library 
is given below in simple terms. The strength of the staif for 
the different sections of a library may be determined on that 
basis. 

T Book-section, One person for every 6,000 volumes added in 
a year. 

2 Periodical-publication section. 1 person for every 1,000 perio- 
dicals currently taken. 

3 Classification and cataloguing section. 1 person for every 

2,000 volumes added in a year. • 

4 Maintenance section. 1 person for every 2*000 volumes added 
in a year and 1 person for every 50,000 volumes in the hbrary. 

5 Publicity section. Minimum 1 artist. 

6 Administrative section. Minimum 1 library accountant, 1 steno- 
typist, and 1 correspondence clerk. 

7 Reference section. 1 person for every 50* readers using the 
library in a day of the year. 

8 Circulation section. 1 person for every 1,500 hours for which 
one wicket-gate of the library has to be kept open in a year. 

9 Supervisory section. 1 librarian and 1 deputy librarian. 

1552 Branch Library 

In a branch library, the full quota of staff is not necessary. It 
need not have a book section, classification and cataloguing section, 
and administrative section. The work of these sections will all 
be done by the Central Library. Thus, the only sections to be 
maintained are the maintenance section cum publicity section, 
the reference section, the circulation section, and the supervisory 
section. Even here, the smallness of the collection of the library 
and of the clientele may call for only one member in each of these 
four sections. The ideal is for the branch library to work two 
shifts on all the days of the year. In that case, the strength of the 
staff of the reference section, the circulation section, and the super- 
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visory section should be multiplied by 2|. Thus the total staff 
will have to rbe 9 instead of 4. ^he librarian and the reference 
librarians should be professionals. The circulation librarian and 
the maintenance librarian may be semi-professionals. 

1553«^ Librachine 

Each librachine— travelling library in the form of a motor-van 
or book-mobile as it is called — should have a librarian (professio- 
nal) and a circulation librarian (a semi-professional). This staff will 
go out in the librachine five days in the week. They will work at 
the headquarters one day in the week, charging and dischargi5ig 
the books of the librachine. They will of course have the seventh 
day as their weekly holiday. In some places, one of these members 
of the staff drives the librachine. In other places, there is a separate 
driver. Probably we may have to go in for a separate driver — 
at least inr the earlier years. The driver should engage himself on 
the sixth day at the headquarters in servicing the librachine and 
assisting the other staff in the charging and discharging work. 

156 Classification 

The universe of knowledge is evergrowing. From time to time, 
it puts forth new •subjects. Books appear in these new subjects. 
With the formation of new subjects, the old subjects sometimes 
stand in need of re-evaluation m respect of their fihation. The 
Fifth Law asks us to remember this growth in the universe of know- 
ledge. It therefore invites our attention to an important policy 
in regard to classification. It is necessary to adopt an established, 
published scheme of classification. Some library authorities fail 
to realize this. Some librarians too, with little experience, fail 
to realize this. The library improvises its own scheme. It is often 
designed in a rule-of-thumb manner; and it is found to break 
down in a short time. This is a common feature in some libraries 
today. The classification has thus to be started again. Another 
equally objectionable policy is adopting a published scheme either 
partially or in a modified way. This also leads to breakdown. 
“Our library is very small. We do not want any elaborate scheme. 
A simple numbering will do”, is an argument which one often 
hears. The Fifth Law of Library Science protests against this. 
I should like to add that a good scheme of classification will give 
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only simple numbers for the simple bocks found in a small public 
library. In fact no book can t|ke a more elaborate number for 
itself than what its specific subject demands, simply because the 
scheme of classification in use has provision for elaborate numbers 
to individualize specific subjects of any degree of intension a^d 
viith an> number of facets, 

157 Cataloguing 

The Fifth Law uas a similar warning about cataloguing. The 
cataloguing elements in the title-page of a book change with time. 
For example, symposium with a number of authors mentioned 
on the title-page has now become frequent; some symposia have 
only the name of an editor on the tj-lj-".';.*. Nowadays, some 
books have to be entered together or linked up by entries as they 
are related to one another. To meet such new factors, a catalogue 
code should have already some potential capacity. It must take 
new rules without di'^iurbing the existing rules^. Therefo*re, failure 
to follow a rigid catalogue code leads to making the catalogue a 
hotch-potch. Here again people falsely argue: ‘*My library is a 
simple one. I want only a simple set of cataloguing rules which 
can be understood by a cataloguer of average ability, though 
without traimng.” Here again, as the library grows, who can say 
that it will not add books which bring cataloguing difficulties ? 
The Fifth Law would insist that wisdom hes in adopting a published 
catalogue code in full without modification. 

1571 Physical Form of the Catalogue 

Books will be added to a library from time to time. Therefore, 
new catalogue entries will be added to the hbrary catalogue from 
time to time. These entries will have to be interpolated among 
the already existing ones. The Fifth Law, therefore, asks us to 
choose the physical form of the catalogue with care. The chief 
possible physical forms are : 

1 Hand-written card catalogue; 

2 Typed card catalogue; 

3 Hand-written bound book catalogue; 

4 Printed catalogue in book-form. 

1572 Card vs Bound-Book 

In the bound-book form, it is not easy to interpolate new entries 
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from time to time. Even if we leave space between one entry and 
another, this sj)ace is all soon choked up in many cases. Then we 
have to begin all over again. Ihis is wasteful. Therefore, the 
Fifth Law recommends the card catalogue. Here each card has 
only one entry. Therefore, any number of entries can be inter- 
polated at any point at any ticq^. 

1573 Printed Book-Form 

It is a criminal waste to spend a part of the all-too-small library 
fund in printing the catalogue of a growing library. By the time 
the catalogue comes out of press, it will be out of date by several 
months. And the books of the greatest interest are the latest books. 
Because it is a printed book, no interpolation will be possible. 
Perhaps, one copy may be bound interleaved for additional entries. 
This can be of use only to the library — but not to every reader. 
Moreover^ the cost of printing the catalogue cannot be justified 
by any means. When libraries are unable to provide sufficient 
staff to help readers by reference service, there is no point at all in 
turning the staff-time on to preparing the press-copy of the catalogue, 
reading proofs, maintaining the stock of the printed catalogue, 
and selhng them. Hardly any reader will care to buy this out-of- 
date stuff. Therefose, no catalogue in printed book form is required 
in any growing service-library. 
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161 Pressure of the Laws 

Jt^ractically every Law of Library Science presses the case for 
Open Access. 0|Jfen access increases the use of books according 
to the First Law. In the Madras University Library, open access 
was quietly introduced in 1925. By the end of 1926, the number 
of. volumes used by readers increased ten-fold. For, few readers 
know their book-needs. In the physical presence of the books in 
the stack-room, they find out their book-needs with ease. This 
has been explained in section 128. The Third Law too pleads for 
open access. According to it, readers frequently ‘‘discover” books 
if allowed to walk amidst them in the stack-room. Thi^ has been 
explained in section 138. The Fourth Law stresses that the subjective 
loss of time is more painful than its objective loss. According to 
it, open access allows readers to adventure among books. In this 
adventure, they do not feel the flight of time. This makes them 
love going to the library again and again. The pressure of the 
Fifth Law grows out of considerations of economy. In open access, 
there is no need to have a special staff — book-lifters, as they are 
called in North India — to take out and bring the books needed 
by readers. For, the readers take them out themselves. Even the 
staff for replacing books can be reduced considerably. For, in 
the open access system, all books returned by readers are kept 
temporarily in special book-racks near the entrance. They are 
kept in them in a roughly classified sequence. These are the books 
much in demand for the time being. All readers, therefore, go to 
these book-racks first. As a result, most of the returned books 
are taken away by readers. They go back into circulation without 
the need to be replaced in their respective places in the stack-room. 
Nearly three-fourths of the returned books go back into circulation 
in this way. Thus, the staff-time for replacing is reduced by more 
than half. 


162 Essence of Open Access 
The essence of open access consists of: 
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h Putting the books in open book-racks free from doors and 
locks ; 

2 Admitting the reader inside the stack-room; 

3 Freectem for readers to walk amidst the books in the open 
shelves; 

4 Browsing by readers without let or hindrance; 

5 Guidance to readers by fhe reference librarian, both m 
•anticipation and on demand; and 

6 Right of readers to take away any book to the reading room 
for study or to circulation counter to get it issued for study 
at home. 

163 Counter Set-up, Controlled Wicket-Gate 

Open access has come to stay in all modern service libraries. 
Open access, no doubt, carries with it a certain risk of loss. The 
loss likely#to occur in an open access library should be minimized 
by the very design* of the building. All entrance and exit to and 
from the library are to be only through controlled wicket-gates. 
All the other doors and windows are to be made book-proof. 
They should be fitted with mesh-shutters. These are provided 
for in the modern specification for the library building. A possible 
design of a small library is shown in the opposite page. 

164 Denial of Open Access 

Even then, there will be some risk. To minimize the damage 
due to this risk, rare and costly books, pamphlets and under-size 
books, books with too many plates and other weakly built books, 
are not to be given open access. They are to be kept locked in 
closed shelves and issued only against formal application. This 
class of books is permanently denied open access. They are kept 
in ‘‘closed access”. Each library will know from experience the 
other books to be so denied open access. Sex-books usually need 
this treatment. In certain periods — eg, the season for examination 
in the local schools and colleges — there will be a great run on 
certain books. During this period, these books may have to be 
denied open access, as a temporary measure. 

165 Replacement of Books 

There is another policy to be followed in open access system. 
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Ncx reader should be allowed to replace in the stack-room the 
books taken^out of the stack-r^oom. Otheiiwise, books will be 
misplaced. A* book misplaced is* virtually a book lost. Readers 
should beetrained to leave the books, after reading them, either 
on the reading tables or at the circulation counter. 

1 66 Shelf4lectif ication 

Readers may not be allowed to replace boolS. And yet, while 
browsing, they are hkely to misplace the books slightly. An ac- 
cumulation of such slight misplacements will soon result in virtual 
chaos. For many a mickle makes a muckle. Therefore, the derange- 
ment of books should be set right frequently. Further, there is 
some chance for selfish people to misplace a book deliberately 
in unexpected places. A book in Physics may, for example, be 
put amidst books in Law. The motive for such a deliberate mis- 
placement is often the selfish desire to prevent others from reading 
it and to have exclusive use of it for oneself. These criminal mis- 
placements also will be discovered and set right by a periodical 
shelf-rectification. 


167 Safe-Guarded Open Access 

Open access with precautionary measures such as those men- 
tioned in sections 163 to 166 is called Safe-Guarded Open Access. 
No library should introduce open access without such safe-guards. 
I know of libraries failing to provide the safe-guards and yet intro- 
ducing open access in the first flush of enthusiasm. They found 
the loss of books prohibitive; and they reverted to locked book- 
racks and denial of access to the stack-room. This would amount 
to bringing open access to contempt. No library authority should 
do such a disservice to the open access system. In 1958, the new 
Undergraduate Library of the Michigan University was opened. 
In its over-enthusiasm, it did not provide wicket-gates. With 
nearly 15,000 students visiting the library every day, the loss of 
books was found to be prohibitive. This made the library wise. 
In a few months, it provided controlled wicket gates. 

1671 Human Safe-Guard 

The provision of ample reference service is the best human 
safe-guard. The kind personal service will wean away many, who 
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are not confirmed criminals, from stealing, mutilating, or hiding 
books. Apart from this, the coi^tant movement of Jhe reference 
staff in the stack-room provides incidentally some vigilance service. 

168 Kaleidoscope 

JTo get the full benefit of the opeit access system for the Third 
Law, the sequence of the subjects in the stack-room should be 
changed at conveliient intervals. The continuation of the same 
sequence of subjects for a long time is likely to tempt readers 
to go straight to their shelves, as if they were in blinkers. This 
wiH take away from the full benefit of open access. Change in 
the arrangement of books will evoke new curiosity even as the 
shaking of a kaleidoscope. The Third Law will bless the librarian 
for this. 



CHAPTER 17 


SOCIOLOGY OF LOSS OF BOOKS 
171 Inevitable Loss 

Even with the best of safe-^ards, the most human treatment 
possible, and vigilance of a high order, there Vill be some loss. 
The authorities of the library should be prepared for it. In British 
libraries loss of one book for an issue of 1,Q00 books is now con- 
sidered tolerable. About ten years ago, Mr W C Berwick Sayers 
of Croydon Public Libraries wrote to me as follows on this question: 

One book for an issue of a thousand volumes is probably a 
tolerable loss. (I have just discovered by a count of our shelves 
that in sixty years we have lost 37,000 volumes. In this time we 
have issued 56 ^ million books.) I should say this was about 
as low a loss as one could expect in a well-managed library^ and 
that in a library where there are students who very much covet 
certain books some moral questions may be involved. But I 
like your idea of the library as a social institution in which the 
risk of loss should be undertaken if thereby the ‘‘first law” of 
library science can be completely realised. 

It must be remembered in this connection that during a large part 
of the 60 years which had been taken into account by Mr Sayers 
the library had been without open access. The fact is that loss 
due to miscreants will take place and does take place even in lib- 
raries which have no open access. The American Libraries are 
prepared to face even a higher percentage of loss. 

172 Mutilation 

Mutilation is sometimes mentioned as a ground against open 
access. Let us examine this. One could mutilate a book only in 
privacy. Privacy, every reader gets when he is reading the library 
book either in the reading room or in his home. Even within a 
reading room, it is impossible to have a close watch over every 
reader. Open access does not add much to the opportunity to 
mutilate books. It would be particularly so, if there is adequate 
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reference staff who personally help each reader and incident^ly 
deny privacy to the feader when he is in the stack-soom. It is a 
matter of experience that mutilation in open access system is not 
of a higher order than in closed system. This means th%t denying 
open access is by no means a method of minimizing mutilation. 

only method, to be adopted to*minimize it, is to turn public 
opinion on the problem by contacting the clientele individually, 
and occasionally collectively. This method is no doubt slo^ in 
results. It requires persistence; but it is the only practicable method. 
At any rate mutilation cannot be used as an argument against 
optn access. 


173 Modern Library Policy 

Modern Library Policy in respect of open access and the in- 
evitable risk of loss is based on the following consideration: 

1 Some loss is considered as a fair price for the enormous 
increase in the use of books, which open access invariably stimulates. 

2 Even on socio-legal grounds, it is considered unjust to pena- 
lize the honest folk of the community and deny them the immense 
benefit of open access, simply because there are a few criminals 
in the community who could neither be detected nor prevented 
from doing mischief. 

3 On purely sociological grounds, it is considered that the 
patrons of a library are only a random sample of the community. 
Until the community as a whole is absolutely purified, the com- 
munity will have to face the consequences of its possessing criminal- 
minded members. It does so in all spheres of activities. It cannot 
hold a contrary attitude in the sphere of library service. 

4 If we remember that safe-guarded open access system will 
not give open access to rare and valuable an irreplaceable books, 
loss will be most incident only in the case of ordinary books. 
These books are not eternal entities by any means. Hardly any 
of these books will be physically fit for use after being circulated 
about 500 times, which means for a few years. By that time many 
books may also be outmoded in their thought-content. If a book 
has served well at least for a few years, it becomes fit for with- 
drawal from circulation. The old Victorian notion, that every 
scrap of paper once accessioned in a library should be preserved 
permanently and for ever, is derived from a sense of property 
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in 'books which originated in the medieval age when a book often 
meant a unique manuscript off considerable money-value also. 
Today the printed books do not have that money value; they are 
not uniquS ; in fact they grow out of date in their thought-content 
and are replaced by more up-to-date books from time to time. 
It is wrong to continue in theSe days of cheap, rapid and plentiful 
printing, attitudes that were formed in the centuries prior to the 
invention of printing. 

5 Another ground on which open access is practised in Western 
libraries and in some of the libraries of India also, is based on 
the view that the library is a social institution. It is indeed a kmd 
of social power-station where the minds of the members of the 
community are energized. The thought-energy which Ues locked 
up in a potential state in books is transformed by libraries into a 
kinetic state, in which it can stimulate the mind of a reader into 
helpful activity. Thus a library represents transformation of energy. 
There is a well-kndwn law in Thermodynamics that it is not possi- 
ble to transform energy to an easily available state with cent per 
cent eflSiciency — i e, without some dissipation and loss. The library 
cannot escape this inexorable law of nature; if books are to do 
their job for the community, we must be prepared for loss due 
to wear and tear, and to some extent due also to uncivic propensity 
in some of our brethren. Viewed also in the larger context of ulti- 
mate national economy — economy due to the enormous saving 
in men-hours which open access will eJBTect in the getting of light 
and relaxation by the people — the risk of loss involved in open 
access is negligible. 


174 Write It Off 

The cost of books inevitably lost in an open access library should 
be written off. If the proportion of loss to the annual issue exceeds 
3 to 1,000, the matter should be investigated and the causes for 
the loss should be found out and removed. This does not mean 
a premium for unwariness on the part of the staff; nor does this 
imply that we w^ant to free librarians from any responsibility what- 
ever. If there is reason to suspect the bona fides of the staff they 
should certainly be sent out. If there is reasonable ground to 
believe that the librarian is likely to thieve, there is no objection 
to his being treated as a thief. 
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175 Anachronism 

It is as much an a'hachronisin today to charge th® librarian for 
inevitable loss, as it is to deny open access and to make the reader 
wait on the other side of the barrier till the book coul3 be found 
by an attendant and handed over to him. With or without opQn 
^CGSs, books are liable to be mutilated and lost. Even if left free 
from mutilation and loss, they soon cease to have value or use in 
a service library. It is therefore improper to foUow the Victbrian 
tradition of being penny-wise and pound-foolish in public adminis- 
tration. Sometimes, an unscrupulous person in the top-manage- 
ment of a library uses the inevitable loss of books in a library as 
a stick to beat the librarian against whom he has developed a 
grudge for some reason or other. In some libraries, such a top- 
management man even deliberately concocts false loss to wreak 
his vengeance on the librarian. These anti-social persons are a 
menace to society. Public opinion should grow strong enough 
to eliminate such persons from positions of pov/er. 

176 Effect of Predatories 

A worse thing happens occasionally. A misfit and predatory in 
the profession seeks to propitiate his little ego and to advance 
himself by creating a scare among library authorities about open 
access. He advises them to have the books checked volume by 
volume on the basis of the vouchers dating from the foundation 
of the library! He even recommends the collation of each volume! ! 
"'‘A Daniel come to judgment,” some library authorities feel. They 
ask the Daniel himself to do the work. Some library authorities 
have spent almost one year’s budget on such a maddening pursuit* 
During the process, which takes a long time, the service to readers 
is neglected if not abandoned. This absurdity should be stopped. 

177 Humanism and Open Access 

Humanism would ask for the abandonment of all such inhuman 
policies and practices, in the light of the sociology of open access. 
According to humanism, open access blesseth him who gives and 
him who takes. The joy of a librarian reaches its maximum only 
in an open access library — only when the right reader and the 
right book choose each other in the swayam-vara set-up of open 
access. Apart from overall cultural, economical, political and 
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educational value, open access conserves and enhances the self- 
respect and 'personal dignity off'the reader! The self-confidence, 
and the self-help inherent in open access in a service library will 
have an invaluable human influence. It will chasten and stabilize 
many millions of people. It will release the blossoming of the 
personality of the reader. It fwll go a long way in adjusting hiesp 
to the tremendous social changes characterizing society today. 
According to humanism, such is the benefit of open access falling 
to the share of the reader. 

178 Time Factor 

Experience all the world over shows the survival of the open 
access system, in spite of the Victorian outlook, predatories among 
the library staff, and anti-social power-mad element in the top- 
management. Indeed, the pioneer generation of librarians intro- 
ducing open access should proceed doggedly with faith. It should 
be prepared to face the inevitable teething trouble and perhaps 
even to face some humiliating treatment. Time will heal all these. 
The appeal goes in equal measure to our library authorities. India 
is rather late in developing its public library service. India should 
learn from the experience of other countries. Her library authorities 
should heartily introduce open access. 
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CONCLUSION 
181 OveraUTest 

Every element^n the organization of a library and every routine 
in the daily working of the library, should be watched with vigilance. 
It should be continuously re-designed to increase conformity to 
the Laws of Library Science. These Laws have certain ways of 
tSsting the loyalty of a library to them. 

182 Location 

They examine the location of the library. Is it located in the 
community centre of the locality ? Is it centrally situated ? Then, 
the Laws of Library Science are satisfied. Is the library located 
in the outskirts of the locality ? Then they protest. Thirty years 
ago, I was called by the Municipal Chairman of Dindukkal for 
consultation about its proposed library. The lawyers of the locality 
were dominant there. The law court was outside the town. Their 
recreation club also was there. The lawyers wished to have the 
public library also near the court outside the town. But the Laws of 
Library Science had to protest against this. For the proposed site 
was beyond the reach of the majority of the residents of the town. 

183 Buildings and Furniture 

The Laws of Library Science look at the library building, and 
its fittings and furniture. Is it an old, ugly, dingy building? Do 
the chairs have hard wooden seats ? Are they rickety and half- 
broken ? Are the tables huge and dirty ? Then, the Laws protest. 
On the other hand, is the building smart and functional ? Are 
the walls painted with a soothing colour ? Is there an overall 
harmony of colour among the walls, the furniture, and the hangings ? 
Are there flower-pots ? Are the seats comfortable ? Is there 
ample table-space for each reader ? Is there ample light ? Is there 
good ventilation? Is the floor sound-proof? Then the Laws are 
satisfied. 

184 Stack-Room 

They walk into the stack-room. They feel fulfilled if the gangways 
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are^wide, if the books are in open shelves, if the top-most shelf 
of each book^rack is within reach, if there 'are good guides for 
every tier, gangway, bay, and shelf-plank, and if the readers walk 
alongside the shelves and handle them without any restriction. 

185 Extension Activity 

The Laws of Library Science walk into the library during hours 
of relaxation. They feel happy if reading circles are busy, if there 
are group-discussions, if there are cinema-shows, if there are 
public lectures and story-hours, and if there is activity everywhere 
as in a bee-hive. If books are taken out for service in prisons and 
hospitals, the Laws bless the library. 

186 Library Hours 

The Laws of Library Science ask about the library hours. Is 
the library closed on some days ? Is it kept open only for a few 
hours in a day ? Does the library authority direct it to be closed 
now and then in order to use the staff for other purposes or to 
use the reading room for a dinner party or to let it out for other 
purposes ? Then the Laws condemn the library. Is the library 
kept open all the 365 days in the year ? Is it kept open for at least 
14 hours each day ? Then the Laws praise the library. 

187 Reference Service 

Are the readers left to themselves without any help ? Is there 
nobody in the staff to receive them and guide them ? Then, the 
Laws curse the library authorities. On the other hand, is every 
reader welcomed with a genial smile ? Is he taken to the catalogue 
and to the stack-room by a reference librarian ? Is he helped in 
the choice of his books ? Is he shown the latest books with enthu- 
siasm ? Then the Laws bless the library authorities and the library 
staff alike. 


188 Service to Country-side 

The Laws of Library Science ride into the country-side. They 
visit villages and hamlets. They find books in active use among 
the rural folk — among the farmers, the shepherds, the masons, 
the weavers, the carpenters, and the blacksmiths. Occasionally, 
they find a librachine plying along the highways and the village 
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roads. They find a librachine pulled up in a village. The villagers 
throng into it. The* travelling librarian gives theH\ a talk, intro- 
duces books to them and shows them pictures. Men, women, 
and children walk home in joy with new books in their hands. 
The Laws of Library Science feel assured that the masses will 
.-.null up in no time and they will ever be in a high level of aware- 
ness and enlightenment. 




Part 2 


PUBLIC RELATION 




CHAlirER 21 

CREATING THE CLIMATE 
211 Command «f the Laws 

The Laws of Library Science •command the library authorities 
and the librarian? to work actively to transform the library*fund 
into actual book service to the people. The command of the First 
Law is unequivocal. It calls for the promotion of a wide use of 
books. The Fourth Law asks for the location of the library amidst 
the very people to be served by the library. Alternatively, it asks 
the library to take its books periodically to the houses of the people 
to be served by it. The Third Law too emphasizes use in another 
way. It wants the library to find a reader for every book. The 
chance to realize this increases with the increase in the number 
of people made to accept the service of the library. 

212 Change in Outlook 

The command of the Laws of Library Science amounts to a 
change in the outlook of libraries. It implies an alteration of 
their very character and function. The libraries should bring 
about an adequate understanding of this change’among the people. 
For some the hbrary is still medieval. To others it is piincipallv 
a purveyor of entertaining novels. Surprise is continually expressed 
when the public discover the extent of its service and the catholi- 
city of its interests. ‘T didn’t know that you had Music books ?” 
‘‘Are you open on holidays ? I didn’t know that.” ‘T didn’t know 
that your catalogue is so analytical.” Such expressions as these, 
no doubt, interest and please the librarian; but they are also a 
disquieting indication that a knowledge of the service he offers 
has not yet permeated among the entire public. They make it 
evident that well-considered publicity is as necessary for the public 
library as for a commercial firm, in order that the public may 
know of its existence and of its varied services. Stated generally, 
a new climate should be created in favour of the recognition and 
of the acceptance of the service of the library by one and all. 

213 Value of Publicity 

In a paper on Library publicity methods^ Miss Wildred Othmer 
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Peterson, Director of Publicity of t)es Moines Public Library, says: 

Publicity, t&e art of influencing Public Opinion, in all its varied 
forms, holds a large place in the world of men to-day. It has 
proved its value to the business world; for, had it not, certain 
"firms in this country, woul^ not spend as much as a million 
dollars a year for publicity. If pubhcity is important to them, 
is hi not also important to libraries ? The onl)^ differences, how- 
ever, are that librarians, in a great many cases, need to be edu- 
cated to the importance of publicity and that libraries do not 
have the millions to spend. Every library now directs mugh 
time and thought towards publicity. The press lends its power- 
ful aid and even such agencies as moving pictures and radio 
are enlisted [52]. 

Broadly speaking, library publicity falls into two classes — general 
publicity and individual publicity. 

214 General Publicity 

General publicity is of the type “Eat more fruits’" and “Buy more 
khadaf" without mentioning any special fruit-merchant or khadar- 
merchant. Such general publicity in the library sphere may try 
to emphasize [53] : 

1 The value of books and reading; the superiority of the books 
as a source of opinion, information, inspiration and education, 
over other forms of communication; 

2 The library as a public institution, publicly supported and 
administered; 

3 The all-round service of a live library, emphasizing infor- 
mation service, adult education, and, other less known aspects; 

4 Some accepted library standards, as book circulation per 
capita and book ownership per capita; 

5 Comparative figures of the use of library in different states 
and countries; and 

6 Library anecdotes of librarians, library promoters, and 
library users, 

215 Agency and Medium for Publicity 
Some general publicity falls within the sphere of central organi- 
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zations such as State and National Library Associations and Jhe 
State Department of Library Ser^^dce. This form of publicity should 
be organized with care. It should be properly timed. *But it should 
be a continuing matter. It can be carried on through the daily 
press, popular periodicals, radio talks, demonstration tours, attrac- 
tive posters and sign-boards displ^ed at vantage points within 
residential areas and in public highways, periodical and itinerant 
fairs and exhibitions, celebration of library week, and free distri- 
bution of attractive folders, leaflets, and bulletins — all organized 
country-wide by central agencies. The objective is to create in 
the community a climate favourable to make people go to the 
library. 


216 Library Civics 

Library civics does not sprout of its own accord. It has to be 
dehberately developed among the people. Laws and regulations 
may be necessary, but seldom prove sufiicient in this matter. 
Penal clauses will defeat the very purpose of the Laws of Library 
Science. Persistent, persuasive public relation work is necessary 
to develop library civics. The factors needing it are illustrated 
in Chapters 26 and 27. This too falls partly in the sphere of general 
publicity. 
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WORK AMONG THE PEOPLE 
221 l^cal Publicity 

Individual libraries should see that their service is constantly 
broulht to the notice of the public in an effective >vay. It is worth 
while for large libraries to have a special public relations officer, 
It should be his business or of the librarian himself, if he does 
not exist, to adopt all the recognized methods of attracting the 
public to the library, so that every potential reader may be conver- 
ted into an actual one, thereby increasing the chances for the 
fulfilment of the Third Law. In organizing its publicity campaign^ 
a library should bear in mind the general principles of publicity, 
such as continuity, variety, novelty, clarity and personal appeal. 

222 Local Press 

Perhaps the cheapest and the most easily available medium 
for library pubhcity is the local Press. The library should keep 
itself in touch with the local newspapers. The newspapers would 
generally be willing to allow some space in the general columns 
and the local news column for information about the library. 
I approached the local Dailies of Madras in this matter in 1925. 
They readily responded. It is gratifying to find that they have 
since extended the privilege to the other big libraries in the state. 
Delhi too imitated this for some time. To preserve this privilege, 
a library should be regular in its announcements and respect the 
agreed time-table. It is desirable that the librarian or the public 
relations officer should frequently consult the editors and try to 
conform to their instructions in the matter of style, length, periodi- 
city, and other details, so that the matter sent by the library can 
be directly passed on to the compositors, with the least editorial 
labour possible. It may be useful to publish certain types of infor- 
mation such as recent additions, statistics of readers, monthly 
issues, and similar data on definite days of the week or dates of 
the month, so that the public may know when to look for them. 
They will act as systematic reminders to the public. It is not un- 
common that the number of visitors to the library is slightly 
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greater on the second or the tliird of each month, as a result of 
the monthly statistic^ appearing in the local news qplumn on the 
evening of the first. In addition to such systematic statements, 
the library should seek to appear in the press at odd intervals, 
whenever an opportunity oiSers itself for announcement such as, 
changes in the issue method, changes in the arrangement of books, 
changes in the hours, receipt of free gifts or special collections, 
improvement in tlie amenities to the public, participation oT the 
library in exhibitions and conferences, and occurrence of events 
about which special bibliographies may be prepared. The library 
staff may also be encouraged to contribute occasionally readable 
articles bearing on the humorous side of library experiences. It 
may be desirable to send to the newspapers occasional reports 
or extracts about the outstanding events in the libraries of other 
lands. Such publications sometimes rouse the curiosity of the 
public and induce them to take greater interest in their own libraries. 

223 News-Sheet 

Next to the local Press, mention may be made of the issue of 
printed or typed hand-bills and news-sheets. A good duplicating 
machine is a great necessity for hbraries to use this form of publicity. 
It would be cheaper to use such a machine than to print. Recent 
additions, special bibliographies, notifications about change of 
methods, descriptive notes about the personal service offered by 
the Reference Staff, and several such announcements can be issued 
in this manner both to those who are already on the members^ 
list and to those who are yet to be attracted to the library. Although 
a little more costly, unlike the Press method of publicity, this 
form does not depend on the co-operation of outside agencies. 
It would also give ample scope for the resourcefulness of the 
library staff. It would be an advantage to keep a chronological 
and a classified file of such materials for future guidance. The 
library artist can make such news-sheets particularly attractive. 
A librarian with artistic skill is an asset from this point of view. 

224 Library Bulletin 

A more costly mode of publicity adopted by some libraries is 
that of publishing a printed periodical, e g Readers' index of the 
Croydon Public Library; Bulletin of the New York Public Library; 
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Harvard library notes of the Harvard University Library; Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, MaJichester. Slich library periodicals 
seek [54] : 

^ 1 to interest the public in the library as an institution; 

2 to keep the pubhc informed of all the library’s activities and 
facilities; 

3*^ to relate books to the existing tastes and interests of the 
public; 

4 to relate fresh topics to those about which borrowers already 
read; 

5 to arouse fresh interests; 

6 to keep the reader m touch with methods that can be followed 
up in books; and 

7 generally to stimulate — in an attractive “gentle” way — edu- 
cation, vocational, and other interests and culture. 

These periodicals usually contain an annotated list of recent addi- 
tions as well as books of topical interest, special articles dealing 
with the varying forms of the activities of the library and illustrated 
accounts of matters of local interest capable of being connected 
with the hbrary. 'Such periodicals have usually to be distributed 
free, if they are to serve their purpose. The cost and labour involved 
are generally prohibitive, unless it is possible to secure a suiBBcient 
number of advertisements, 

225 Library Poster 

A library may advertise its services by means of posters. This 
will need a library artist. The Laws of Library Science plead with 
library authorities that the maintenance of a library artist on the 
staff is a legitimate and worth while charge on the library fund. 
Here is an account of the ingenious and extreme form of advertise- 
meht which has the flavour of the marketing methods of a business 
concern. 

During the annual fair which lasts for eight or ten days ... to 

give publicity to the California county library system, the 

large electrically lighted county library map of California and 

Sacramento county used at the ALA Conference in Phila- 
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delphia is maintained in a prbminent place in the Agriculiflre 
Building. To emphasize this'' publicity the county libraries 
financed the making of thousands of county hbrary fans bearing 
on one side the county library sign and on the other information 
regarding California county libraries. Each day a countjy 
librarian and State Library Staff member passed out fans to 
multitudes of adults. The fans served to suggest many questions 
by the visitors and gave an opportunity to explain the county 
library system and to illustrate from the electrically lighted 
map points that needed clarifying visually. People from the 
tjounties of California which are without any county library 
. . . were among the interested recipients of this novel bit of 
publicity [55]. 

There can be no end to the methods which the public relations 
officer of the library authority can invent to attract the attention 
of the people to the services of the library. 

226 House-to-House Survey 

Another possible form of establishing public relations is to organize 
a house-to-house survey. In this, the hbrary may enlist volunteers 
for work. A card may be maintained for each house to record 
the findings of the survey. It may mention the number of persons 
in the house, their respective occupations, their respective reading 
interests, and the names of those not enrolled as library members. 
A cabinet of these survey cards gives a useful picture of the locality’s 
acceptance of library service and of the book-needs of the locality. 
It is the business of the library staiff to spot out potential readers 
from the cards and to convert them into actual readers by personal 
visits. 


227 Personal Talk 

By far the most effective means of public relations is personal 
in its nature. A direct personal talk is also the least expensive 
method. This method can convert many persons into regular 
readers, if the library has on its staff one or two members with 
the necessary personality and power of speech to address gatherings 
of probable readers. It has been found from experience that if 
such addresses are to be effective, too much time should not be 
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spent on vague and general subjects like the benefits of reading 
or the services of a library in general. After a Very short preliminary 
reference to topics of such a nature, one should rapidly descend 
to particulars and dwell in detail upon the specific services that 
the library in question can render to the members of the gathering. 
It may be serviceable to prese&t comparative statistics of member- 
ship and book-issues. At the same time, one should not be carried 
away by enthusiasm to promise to serve more than what the limi- 
tations of staff and stock would permit. The reactions of such 
unfulfilled promises will do more harm than good. 

228 Demonstration 

The accompanying table and the graph showing the growth of 
issue in the Madras University Library illustrate the result of such 
personal appeals. 


Year 

r 

Number 

ofVol 

Year 

Number 

ofVol 

Year 

Number 

ofVol 

1914 

5,100 

1920 

22,236 

1926 

42,336 

1915 

11,600 

1921 

27,920 

mi 

70,914 

1916 

11,600 

1922 

24,975 

1928 

79,756 

1917 

14,000 

1923 

22,339 

1929 

99,600 

1918 

15,000 

1924 

20,075 

1930 

1,13,321 

1919 

15,300 

1925 

27,629 




In the year 1927, several visits were made to students’ hostels, 
and small groups of undergraduates were addressed whenever 
an opportunity occurred. Professors of colleges who took interest 
in the matter were requested to mention in their lecture-hours 
the services offered by the library. That these quiet personal appeals 
had the desired effect may be seen from the steep ascent of the 
graph during the year 1927. 
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233 ^Noa-Coii?4ritional Collections 
It is possible to make the library a centre of attractron by building 
collections of certain kinds of non-conventional materials. These 
are not strict reading materials. And yet libraries are now stocking 
them and serving them. Sound-records of music, photographs, 
and framed pictures belong to^thls category. All these may be 
issued for use witjiin the library. They can also be lent out. Sound- 
record plates and talkie reels need special receptacles for their 
being carried home by the members of the library. Photographs 
bearing on particular themes may be lent to institutions for exhibi- 
tfon as well as projection with an epedioscope. Framed pictures 
may be given on long-period loan to individual members. Such 
non-conventional materials form important aids in attracting people 
to the library. 


234 Comfort and Composure 

Every attempt should be made to retain the custom of every 
citizen of the locality coming into the library. To this end, he must 
be welcomed with geniality. His comfort should be attended to. 
A sense of composure should pervade him. The liveliness of the 
library should charm him. Its silence, in spite of its being busy, 
should impress him. He must feel a sense of freedom. Nothing 
should be forbidding. Nothing should scare him. The kindness 
of the staff should make him love to come again and again to the 
library. 


235 Guides and Attractions 

There should be helpful guides to enable him to make his way to 
the reading materials satisfying his interests. Charts and pictures 
should rouse his curiosity and engage his attention. Every week he 
should find something new to attract him. It may be a display of a 
special assortment of books. It may be an exhibition of pictures, 
rare books, or manuscripts. All these should be well-guided. 

236 Relaxation and Refreshment 

The library should also provide relaxation corners with com- 
fortable chairs for use of readers in between hours of serious work. 
A distribution of fresh flowers in vases in the different parts of the 
library will add a charm of its own. There should be a supply of 
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clean drinking water. In larger li] >raries, there should be a quiet 
place for taking light refreshment and beverage. Of course, there 
should be good sanitary arrangements. There should also be open- 
air reading rooms for use during cooler hours. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 

241 Meaning <Jf the Term 

Apart from such methods of pure publicity, libraries are nowadays 
developing certain new types of work. In addition to their Being 
directly educative or recreational, they also lead to good public rela- 
tions as an important secondary product. Such new lines of activity 
may be referred to as the ‘‘extension service” of hbraries. The object 
of extension service may be said to be to turn the library into a 
social centre with the encouragement of reading as its ultimate 
objective. Its aim is to make readers of non-readers, to create and 
stimulate the desire for good reading, and to bring book and reader 
together. Libraries, under the influence of the Third Law, value 
these aims highly and take to extension service with great zeal. 

242 Reading to Illiterates 

One form of extension service is very urgent in our libraries of 
today. It is the institution of the “reading system”. As a result of 
high percentage of illiteracy the present generation of illiterate 
adults can be made to have the benefits of library service only by 
arranging to have books read to them at stated hours either by 
paid readers, or by honorary readers who are actuated by a spirit 
of social service. About 1930, this system was experimented upon 
in some of the towns in the neighbourhood of the City of Madras, 
at the suggestion of the Madras Library Association. For several 
years, the Association arranged for books to be read to the illiterate 
patients in the hospitals of Madras [56], This “reading system”, 
coupled with the formation of clubs for the liquidation of illiteracy, 
has even converted many an illiterate adult into eager literate readers 
in post-revolution Russia. There is no reason why libraries, with 
this extension side properly developed, may not provide a sure solxf- 
tion of a similar problem in Adult Education in India as well, 

2421 Reading Manuscripts 

Owing to the present paucity of books on current thought in the 
modern Indian Languages, this form of extension service may have 
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to "be carried even further. To induce and maintain the interests 
of the illiterate peoplerin books and in hearing books read out, it 
would be necessary to read to them, not only books of a religious 
or recreational nature, but also books of useful knowledge dealing 
w?th their daily avocations and leading to increased efficiency in 
their work. In the absence of such books in the mother tongue 
and in the absence of any prospect of such books being printed 
immediately, the only practicable course would be for the library to 
prepare a manuscript translation of suitable books from English 
and have the manuscripts read to them. It must be possible to find, 
among the English knowing local residents, persons willing to do the 
translation as a piece of social service. If each library in a district 
undertakes the translation of one or two books in a year and all 
such manuscript books are systematically exchanged between the 
diifferent libraries, an appreciable region of knowledge can be 
provided with such improvised reading materials, in a reasonable 
time. If no competent non-commercial agency like the State or 
the Universities would undertake the initial supply of such books 
on useful knowledge, this seems to me to be the only practical way 
of cutting the vicious circle of the law of supply and demand. But 
this extreme phase of extension service is only a strictly temporary 
expedient, for whibh there will be no need as soon as a market is 
created for the publishers to step in. 

243 Reading Circle 

A third form of extension work for the libraries to pursue is that 
of organizing leading circles. Persons pursuing a particular subject 
for profit or pleasure may be brought together by the libraries, so 
as to form a reading circle. Each such circle may have a leader 
and not less than two and not more than five other members. The 
library may give special facilities for each reading circle in the 
matter of books, periodicals, and nieeting places. For this purpose a 
hbrary should have a suitable suite of small rooms. Such reading 
circles are usually effective agencies in thoroughly exploiting the 
resources of the library in theii respective subjects of study. There- 
fore, their formation gives unusual satisfaction to the Third Law. 

244 Intellectual Centre 

One of the necessary conditions for social service institutions, 
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such as the library, becoming p?>pular is the fostering of a feeMng 
of mutual cordiality ind helpfulness between those wip offer service 
and those who are served, together with a disposition to self-sacrifice. 
To this end, the library should strive to reduce formality to a mini- 
mum and make everyone feel at home. As a natural extension of 
this attitude, a modern library eveif goes so far in its effort as to 
make personal and social cont&cts and not infrequently offers 
meeting place for local learned organizations in an attempt to iTiake 
them, as constituent parts of the general public, feel that it desires 
to function as an intellectual centre for the locality. Such meetings 
offer opportunities for the fulfilment of the Tliird Law. 

2441 Example 

The possibilities of this form of extension service can be inferred 
from the folllowing statement by a small Enghsh town library, of 
the societies meeting there regularly — The British Legion, Cage 
Birds’ Society, Chess Club, Draughts Club, Church Lads’ Brigade, 
Church Mothers’ Meeting, Church of England Men’s Society, 
Folk Dance Society, two or three Friendly Societies, Free Church 
Mothers’ Meeting, Gardeners’ Society, Grocers’ Society, Farmers’ 
Union, National Union of Teachers, Radio Society, Women’s 
Institute, and Workers’ Educational Association [57]. 

245 Library Talk 

Another common form of extension service is that of arranging 
for public lectures in the premises of the library. For this purpose, 
all modern library buildings are provided with spacious lecture 
halls, fitted with a stage, a magic lantern, a cinema apparatus, and 
other related appliances. In our country, we may have open-air 
meetings and theatres. In addition to the local associations being 
invited to hold their public lectures in the library’s lecture hall or 
open-air space for the purpose, the library may frequently arrange 
for special library talks either by the members of its staff or by 
outside experts. One special feature of such library talks is the 
announcement of a select list of books on the subject-matter of the 
talk, available for the library for loan or consultation. The subjects 
chosen for such library talks are usually of local or topical interest. 
Scientific subjects also come in for a good share. Such talks ought 
not to be exclusively confined to topics of a religious, philosophi- 
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caf, or Puranic nature. But carej^should be taken to widen the 
range of subjects and give a chance for every phase of current 
thought. Whenever possible, it would be an advantage to illustrate 
the talks with lantern slides and moving pictures. 

246 Story Hour 

Similar to the library talks for adults, libraries arrange also for 
story hours, lantern talks, dramatizations and other attractive forms 
of extension service and similar privilege issues, to establish contact 
with the children of the locality. Again it is not unusual for the 
library to arrange occasionally for dramatic performances by 
amateuring troupes. But in all such cases the performances do not 
form an end in themselves ; but they are all made to serve as aids 
to the ultimate satisfaction of the exacting Third Law. 

247 Kalakshepam and Music 

The unique Indian Institution of Kalakshepam or Katha with 
its happy blend of music and talk, presents enormous potentialities 
as an instrument of this form of extension service. But due care 
should be taken, in this case also, to lift the Kalakshepam or the 
Katha from the narrow rut of traditional subjects. In Western 
countries where Miis institution is unknown, the lecture hall is 
used for musical concerts. This enables the Third Law to find 
readers for the comparatively large quantity of printed music 
usually available in those libraries. 

248 Festivals aod Fairs 

Another form of extension service is the celebration of local 
festivals and special days of the year dedicated to particular persons 
or ideas, and participation in local fairs. Here again the demand of 
the Third Law is always kept in the forefront. In our own country, 
where such celebrations are still attracting large crowds of people, 
this form of extension service is full of great potentiality to serve 
the Third Law, Examples are New Year Day, Rama Navami, 
Diwali, Holi, Independence Day, Gandhi Jayanthi, Moharram, 
Nanak’s Day. These are all national days. There will also be local 
days. In addition to the celebrations, books on these days may be 
exhibited. A list of them may be distributed. 
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TAPPING THE COMMUNITY POTENTIAL 

251 Religion as A^iyating Force 

As shown in the earlier chaptei*s of this part, the primary aim of 
good and persisteht public relation is to bring more readers "Into 
the Library. But it can also release the social qualities lying deep 
in the recesses of personality. In the distant past, loyalty to the 
temple activated community-potential into public service. Years 
ago, I went to a small town in Malayalam to meet a friend. I went 
without notice. His house was locked. Most of the houses in the 
street were locked. I wondered what had happened. A farmer 
passing by smelt a stranger in me. He said, ‘‘They are all in the 
Sasta Temple.” It was 11 am. I found my way to the temple. I 
saw my friend — a learned professor in the locaL college — perched 
up on the top of a gabled roof being put up for a festival. He was 
engaged in fixing up a row of plaited coconut leaves. I looked for 
another colleague. He was in the kitchen, dressing vegetables. They 
were enjoying this way of community life and service. This is 
possible even in towns, not grown too big to preserve group-life. 

252 Personality as Activating Force 

Loyalty to a powerful personality can also activate community- 
potential into public service. We are witnessing it today in the 
“walking mission” of Vinobha Bhave. We saw the height reached 
by it during Mahatma Gandhi’s days. I saw it recently in the camp 
of Sri Sankaracharya, the head of the Kanchipuram Mutt. The 
newly formed university at Vallabha Vidyanagar near Anand is 
another demonstration of the activation of community-potential 
by the force of the personality of a leader. 

253 Service Library as Activating Force 

Library service is public service. It can activate community- 
potential into public service. Here is an example from USA. 
It was June 1953. There was a lady in Louisville, Kentucky, 
with leisure and with some experience in social work. The State 
University of Kentucky held its annual function to award its 
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Medallion to the State’s “outstanding citizen of the year”. The 
recipient was^that lady. Her meri^ was that she used her leisure in 
a public cause. The public cause was the promotion of library 
service to the rural folk of the State. 

2531 The Trigger 

She was drawn to it in 1947. She happened to glance through a 
statement that 80 per cent of the people of the State lived in rural 
districts and they had no public library service whatever. This 
acted as the trigger. This made her feel, “I have leisure. If I can find 
someone to work with, who knows more than I do about librarijs, 
perhaps I can help her.” She started visiting nearby places and 
towns ; she studied the situation ; she got some ideas. The 
Kentucky Library Association was workmg hard to get legislation 
for State aid to libraries. But it was facing much opposition. She 
decided that a demonstration was necessary. An organization 
called Friends of Kentucky Libraries was formed. Then she said to 
herself, “I want some one to work with, who is or has been a 
librarian. He must be a sincere, far-sighted, and public-spirited 
person. He must be willing to take any help provided by the Friends 
of Libraries and use it right away without waiting for the State aid. 
If that person is in one of the State agencies, I can make a worth- 
whUe public-private co-operation.” 

2532 Public Servant and Private People 

She soon found such an in-service person, working in the State 
Library at Frankfurt. That person satisfied herself that there was 
nothing in the law of the State preventing her from co-operating 
with private persons and agencies for public benefit. She had had 
some experience with the working of librachines — motor-vans used 
as travelling libraries. She spotted out a second-hand van for sale. 
The Friends bou^t it. The Friends also built a book-dump mostly 
by collection and partly by purchase. The dissymmetry of the 
collection was revealed by the work done by the assistants of the 
in-service lady sorting them out and roughly classifying and listing 
them during their out-of-office hours. The State Library lent a few 
books to correct the dissymmetry. In her off-days, the in-service 
lady drove the librachine herself from one village to another. Soon, 
some private people began to emulate her and reheved her from the 
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task of driving. She could devote|her spare time fully in organizing 
the book-dump. This*also made the librachine go on^ more often. 
Thus, the leisure of private persons and pubhc servants were jointly 
turned on the promotion of library service. 

2533 Specialist in PjJomotion Work 
This demonstrated the keenness’ of the rural people to read and 
to keep knowing, ^his also attracted more leisured people to work 
for the cause. A specialist in Promotion Work soon joined the 
Friends of Libraries. He drew up a scheme for 100 librachines to 
cover the whole State. Each librachine was estimated to cost 
Rs 12,000. A special donation campaign started to raise Rs 12,00,000 
for the purpose, from industrial corporations and private people. 
Each district was promised a librachine, if it pledged itself to vote 
annually a sum of Rs 12,000 to pay the library staff and maintain 
the librachine. The Government of the State was persuaded to pay 
an equal amount, and to strengthen its own staff to administer the 
programme ; it needed only three additional hands. 

2534 Speculist in Public Relations Work 
A specialist in Public Relations Work felt attracted by this venture. 
He arranged for a film to be prepared. It sho\^ed the librachine 
doing its rounds, with a sound commentary — arrival at the village 
school, the children running with smiling faces and fleeting feet to 
get their books exchanged, the librarian-driver telling them stories ; 
the men in the fields and the women in the homes getting intimate 
reference help and walking away with books in their hands and 
delight in their faces, books being taken to the home of a person 
lying in bed with paralysis and depending on reading as the only 
relief from boredom. 

2535 Panel of Speakers 

A State Speakers Panel was formed. They were all drawn from 
those filled with faith that book-service is indispensable at the stage 
society has reached today, and for the democratic form of govern- 
ment to succeed in building a welfare state. Each was willing to 
give a few days once in three months to go long distances in the 
librachine to address and enthuse the village folk to accept the book 
service brought to their very doors. Sympathetic co-operation soon 
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came from everywhere. The pressi and the radio gave a helping 
hand. The farmers’ groups and the women’s '"groups were eager to 
give their platforms to the visiting speaker or the librarian. The 
regional fairs in the district were never missed by the librachine. 

2536 Literacy Level 

In six years of the leisured lady looking round for an ally in the 
library profession, half of the districts in the State had established 
active library service. Six years earlier, 50 per cent of the rural folk 
were illiterate. In the district which started working the librachine 
first, illiteracy had already come down to less than 20 per cent. 

254 A Madras Example 

The community-potential is not yet totally extinguished in the 
heart of our people. It can be tapped by a service-library owned 
by the public for the publidi Here is a recent example. It is an 
extract from the report furnished by the Local Library Authority of 
Coimbatore — a district in the Madras State. 

We had almost fixed a building for the Branch Library at Laksh- 
minaic’-<enpala>am and we were waiting for our bus. Then an 
elderly gentleman came towards us and some time later we 
were busily engaged in talking various things which touched also 
on the purpose of our visit. On hearing the purpose of our visit, 
the elderly gentleman took us back to Lakshminaickenpalayam 
proper and earnestly requested us to see a particular building. 
We were very satisfied about its suitability for the Branch 
Library. Then when we began to discuss the financial matters, he 
put a full stop to the talk, saying that he with all his heart wished 
to give the building to switch the library free of cost [57], 

255 Lead by Librarians 

The library staff can give a lead in activating community-potential. 
Here is an example from USA. It may look strange, and perhaps 
undignified to see two librarians swaying on eight-foot ladders and 
painting high above the doors. Or another bending double over a 
design low on a bookcase. Or still another balanced precariously 
on a seven-foot bookcase painting on window frames ; or all of 
them ranged on chairs on top of tables, while they did the design 
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on the centre beam in the ceililg. Was the library closed while 
this work was going on ? Oh no 1 There was ‘‘business as usual”. 
Whoever was lowest on the ladder or nearest the desk, took care 
of the readers who came in. Every one was tolerant. In fact some 
readers were so interested that they volunteered to help. Before 
long the decorating work became a immunity project. Here, in a 
small way, is a sanaple of what can* be done in a community, where 
there is an idea fired by enthusiasm and willingness to work, and 
backed by the co-operation of all the people concerned with the 
objectives. This is what happened in a public library at Wisconsin. 
'On hearing the word “Wisconsin”, the cynic may dispose it off 
saying, “It is America. In our country, you can’t expect that kind 
of public co-operationi” Is it ? Is human nature so different in 
India ? Let me describe what happened 25 years ago in Madras 
City. 


256 Madras Example 

2561 Start from Library Staff 
It was September 1936. The new University Library Building 
was getting ready for occupation. The making of bundles of books 
began. The statistics of issue during the preceding ten years and the 
memory of the reference and circulation librarians decided the 
sequence in which the books should be bundled up. Each bundle 
had its inclusive class number. The technical and administrative 
staff took up the task of bundling. This made it possible for the 
library to function without interruption. Occasionally, the Maxwell’s 
ghost of decimal one per cent probability prompted a reader to ask 
for an out-of-the-way book bundled some days earlier. But the 
staff was not frightend by the ghost. Sundaram, the indefatigable 
chief of reference staff, would look up the chart, go straight to the 
bundle, unbundle it, pull out the wanted book, and rebundle the 
rest. Each book so pulled out would go into a separate bundle. 
Thus the Method of Osmosis kept the ghost at bay. In the mean- 
time, the new book-racks were put in position in the stack-room of 
the new building. Each gangway, bay, and plank received its 
number. A chart was prepared establishing One — One correspond- 
ence between the bundle numbers and the shelf numbers. The 
bundles with little chance of being called for within a month were 
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Itansferred to the stack-room ind put in their correct position. 
Then its strjng was pulled off and used to bundle up other books. 

2562 Stimulus to Readers 

The readers got interested to know how we managed to serve 
them in spite of the tremendous bundling work going on. Those 
that were more than curious wSre explained the objective and the 
plfc. They were taken to the stack-room in th^ new building. One 
of them asked, ‘‘How can you find where each book is ? In the 
basement of the Senate House you had bay-guides. But you are 
now spreading out the books. Those guides will not serve here.’* 
“No’^ they were told, “Instead of the three-hundred old bay-guides, 
we should have 1 ,200 here in the new building.’" “How are you going 
to make them ? It will take a month at least. Are you going to 
close the library ?”, they asked. “No’S they were told, “With four 
hands working on them, it will take a month. But with forty, we 
can finish the work in three days.” One of the readers asked, “Will 
you mind if some of us come and help you ? We can give two hours 
each evening.” The offer was accepted. About 100 readers came 
for a few evenings and finished the work. They also helped in fixing 
them. Thus, the community-potential was tapped and the work was 
completed without much ado. 

2563 The Result of Readers’ Help 

The library had to be formally closed only for three days to give 
the final check ; and yet, all serious students and research workers 
were informally informed that they could have their urgent needs 
looked after. Every such person who came for a book or a periodical 
invariably gave us at least one man-hour to do some work or 
other for us. An old student of the University had just then returned 
from abroad. He wanted to look up some reference, just during 
these three days. He felt disappointed that the library was not 
functioning. However, he had the pluck to catch me in the second 
tier of the new stack-room with my fingers jammed between two 
book-racks ! He was easily given access to his periodical. He said, 
“It seems you are closing the library only for three days. Even then 
you allow some of us to use it. Is this sufficient time for you to 
transfer the library to here ? In the university abroad, where I was 
working since I left Madras, they closed the library absolutely for 
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45 days. Even after that, open ^/bcess was not given because tlie 
bay-guides were not yet put up.’’ I replied with joy, is all due to 
the community-potential of your student successors here.” 

257 Immediate Application 

We are now experiencing a sudden &pansion in our public library 
system. Let us illustrate from the Madras State. About ten years 
ago, there were only about a dozen free public libraries in the whole 
State. In 1958, each of its 13 old districts had a District Central 
Library under the Public Libraries Act. Its new District of Kanya- 
kumari will also have one soon. In 1958 the 14 districts taken 
together had 486 Branch Libraries. In 1958, the skilled staff of 
these 500 stationary libraries was not more than 503. Of these, only 
1 1 were professional librarians with a Diploma in Library Science ; 
and only 8 were semi-professionals with a Certificate in Library 
Science [59]. The remaining 484 employees should have been 
doing merely the routine work of maintaining thtf issue register and 
safe-guarding the collection and the buildings ! They could not 
establish any public relation. Nor could they do any reference 
service. Here is a splendid opportunity for tapping the community- 
potential in each locality. It should be found from among the 
educated retired residents of the locality. A person with a good 
pension, keeping him above want, can be persuaded to give to the 
public library of his locality his part-time honorary service. A 
person with a meagre pension may be given an honorarium in 
return for a similar service. By doing so, our new libraries can be 
made to function up. This may have to be continued for some 
years. For, the State of Madras will take at least 20 years to train 
the necessary number of professionals to man all its public libraries. 
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BUILDING CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 
261 * New Civics 

Formerly “civics” meant the^ study of civil government. Now 
it means a study of the development of the procedure and process 
which make for the greatest good of the greatest number in the 
governmental and group relations of all social units. It embraces 
much more than a study of structures and function. It includes 
public-mindedness ; the creation of right attitudes towards public 
duties; the formation of habits of helpful, constructive, participat- 
ing citizenship. This new view of civics appeared during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century and it became very pronounced 
during the second decade of the present century. The new civics 
places emphasis upon behaviour rather than upon knowledge. It 
stresses the activities of the individual as a member of a social group. 
It embraces all the important factors of citizenship which vitally 
affect the life of the individual and society — essential facts con- 
cerning sanitation ; personal and community hygiene ; fire preven- 
tion ; care of the water supply ; respect for the rule of the road ; 
respect for the rule of the queue. In short all that affects the well- 
being of social units is considered a part of civics. As the library is 
a social institution which is guided by the most democratic principle 
— every reader his or her appropriate book ; every book its apro- 
priate reader ; and save the time of the reader — life in a library 
itself imphes a civics of its own. It presents all the important factors 
of citizenship which have been enumerated in elucidating the con- 
notation of the term New Civics. Hence, the library forms a very 
effective laboratory for practical training in citizenship. Here comes 
the opportunity for productive public relation. 

262 Public Property 

The training of the people in civic responsibility is an essential 
item in the work of a library. This has to be done largely through 
the- medium of public relation. Let us take the development of 
respect to public property. A public library socializes books. The 
books in it form public property. The fact that it is public property 
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for the use of every meiAber of ti/e present generation as well as the 
future generation tak'fes a long time to dawn upon th^ minds of the 
people. It takes even longer for the realization of the full implication 
of these facts. What is worse, even when the implications are in- 
tellectually perceived, it appears to be almost impossible to imple- 
ment them in practice, if they ar^ pursued for the first time in 
adulthood. 


263 Mal-handling of Books 

Within living memory, many communities have introduced a 
public library system for the first time. The fate of the books in 
those libraries makes sad reading. They suffered at every stage. 
The tops of their backs were broken while being pulled out of the 
shelf. The stitches, holding the gatherings, gave way when the 
books were opened. Many of the leaves had their top corners 
folded and eventually broken in the forced labour they had to do in 
serving as book marks. The book as a whole had not infrequently 
to serve not only against the sun but also against the rain. There was 
no limit to the load of dirt it had to carry silently. No wonder 
that many a book met with premature disablement, if not death, 

2631 Spectacular Methods 

India is now having its public libraries established. Its first 
generation of librarians has a great responsibility in curtailing this 
civic pathology. All kinds of methods should be adopted in public 
relations work. Leaflets should be distributed. Talks should be 
given. Pictorial appeals should be made. The theatre should be 
pressed into service. Dramas should be put up with books as 
characters, narrating their woes. In one country, they even went to 
the desperate length of making a spectacular demonstration, like 
conducting a public funeral of a murdered book ! The funeral 
orator bemoaned its premature death and condoled with the people 
for the cruel and thoughtless way in which they had been deprived 
of the long long service which the murdered book had intended to 
render them. 


264 Misplacement of Books 

One of the unintended difliculties brought about by readers in an 
open access library is the misplacement of books. A misplacement 
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within the same shelf plank maype unavoidable. But the placing 
of a book into a wrong shelf or bay or tie!* should be avoided. 
If the readers realize that a book misplaced is a book lost — not 
only to others but perhaps also to themselves — readers will certainly 
respect the request of the library that they should not replace the 
books on the shelf, if they had taken them away even some small 
distance only from their places. Readers should not insist that 
because they have the freedom to pick out boSks from the shelf, 
they should also be allowed to replace them as they liked. Several 
readers pick up a quarrel with the library staff on this point, which 
would not happen if correct public relation methods are adopted. 

2641 Deliberate Misplacement 
But a more serious anti-social tendency is visible in just a few 
readers. While the born criminals cannot be dealt with in the mild 
way suggested here, it is our belief that if public relation uses its 
opportunity to induce a high civic sense in the readers, those who 
are not born criminals may be saved from the temptation to hide 
books in unexpected parts of the stack-room with the sole object of 
depriving the fellow readers of the use of those books. It is a sad 
fact that this anti-social tendency is to be found most among the 
pick of our students, appearing for competitive examinations and 
aspiring for a place in the highest civil service in the land. No 
theoretical instruction can perhaps purge our bright young men of 
this unfortunate selfishness; it is only a healthy life in a free open 
access library with good public relation work, which can prevent 
the setting in of such selfish tendencies in the best of our men. The 
important civic rule of ‘*the greatest good for the greatest number” 
can get woven into the texture of the moral personality of our 
readers only by making them live that principle actually in common 
community institutions like the public library. A reader takes away 
the periodical from the proper place and hides it in some unexpected 
place. Due to this propensity, economic periodicals are caught up 
among zoological periodicals, until the very hands which hid them 
there come to their rescue. It is diflScult to detect such mal-practices 
on the spot and set them right immediately. Nor is it proper to deny 
the readers all the freedom that the Laws of Library Science expect 
us to give. The only means of getting over this diflBlculty is through 
proper public relation work pursued patiently. 
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265 l^ylutilation 

2651 Periodical 

One comes across the display of criminal habits in the periodicals 
loom. If any periodical contains a good exposition of any topic of 
the day, the article vanishes in a mysterious way in a couple of 
days. 

2652 Reference Books 

Another type of vandalism is even more deliberate. It concerns 
reference books such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, and directories. 
By their very nature, these books are of large size and are heavy. 
They are also costly. They are generally in use all through the day. 
The absence of a properly developed civic responsibihty makes some 
readers so unscrupulous as to mutilate the costly reference books. 
Here is an extreme example of this anti-social propensity. Some 
years ago, the article on ‘"ethics” in the Encyclopedia Britannica of a 
big Madras library was lost! Surely the book-vandal responsible 
for this would not have gained any special advantage in having 
committed that atrocity. It is only his failure to recognize that there 
were also others to benefit by that article that should have been 
responsible for his act. The sense of ‘‘the greatest good for the 
greatest number” had not developed in him. i have seen some 
libraries in the West employing detectives to catch such vandals. 
But a confirmed criminal of this kind is seldom caught by the detec- 
tive. The only hope is to wean away the others by the promotion of 
public opinion through good and persistent public relation work. 

2563 Pictures 

In several other cases the books are relieved of the burden of the 
loaded art paper which contain pictures. We wonder what lasting 
use people can make of such stolen plates. Surely, their life would 
become much shortened when taken away from the book Why 
should not the adult readers realize that these pictures will be avail- 
able to them quite readily whenever they want them, if they are left 
undisturbed inside the books. How little do they realize how much 
the value of the book is diminished if it is deprived of its plates ? 

266 Disfigurement 

A more widely spread vandalism is with regard to the plates and 
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pfctures of the books. Mohammedan faces are given Hindu caste 
marks. Cleati shaven faces are fitted with ugl/ beards and European 
heads are fitted with the cap of the crescent. Margins are 
taken as free spaces to write upon. Line after line is underlined, 
as if it had only one reader to serve. I have come across an interesting 
case of disfigurement. Every line of some costly medical books was 
found underlined in the Madra's University Library. This was a 
pro*blem for us. A new medical book had arrived. It was put on 
the recent additions shelf. Everybody was on the alert about it. Its 
inside was examined quite frequently. Its pages were quite clean 
at 12 noon. At about 1.30 a reader replaced it on the shelf. The 
book was promptly examined. The lines in about 20 pages were 
found underlined. The colour of the ink was just the one used by 
that reader in signing the gate register. He was a rich doctor with 
wide practice in the City. He was one respected by all. I showed 
him this new book. He was not conscious of having underlined in 
it. But he recognized the colour of his ink. Then, the old under- 
lined books were all shown to him. He felt his mistake. He said 
that It was probably his unconscious habit. He further offered not 
to come to the library any longer. On hearing this, the first three 
Laws of Library Science frowned at me. I requested him, therefore, 
not to take that^ extreme step. I suggested his surrendering the pen 
to the circulation librarian before entering the reading room. He 
tried it. But his ill-luck was that without the pen he could not read 
at all. Then, we decided to give him a small pen-like stick with 
which he could go on underlining without leaving any impression ! 
Good public relation can avert many cases of disfigurement of 
books. 
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LffiRARY ETHICS AND HYGIENE 
271 Respect for^ibrary Rules 

Conformity to rules by reade’rs is not easy to secure. Readers 
have to be conslantly educated in this matter by good public 
relation. One usual rule objected to is the one of fiHng an upper 
limit to the number of volumes that can be taken home at a time. 
Readers have to be educated to see that this rule is necessary in 
public libraries, as its books have to be shared by all. The rule 
regarding the period of loan is another vexatious one. Experience 
all the world over has taught the Library Authorities that this rule 
cannot be enforced without a monetary sanction in the form of an 
overdue charge at so much per volume per day. Public relation 
work should convince readers that this monetary sanction is not 
intended to be a source of revenue. One way of getting the 
co-operation of the reader is to help him in every possible way to 
avoid paying the overdue charge. The stamping of the due date on 
the special date slip attached to the first page of the book is one 
form of public relation work in this matter. Sending a reminder 
on the very first day of a book becoming due is another form. An 
unreasonable reader may regard the overdue charge as a charge for 
the privilege of keeping a book longer. This is as bad as it would be 
if a motorist should take with him extra money for fines to be able 
to pay for the privilege of rash driving. Reference books form a 
source of irritation. Readers want to take them home. They have 
to be educated that they are not books to be read through, that 
they have to be looked up only for a few minutes at a time, and that 
they are frequently wanted in the library by other readers. 

272 Respect for the Queue 

The Library offers an excellent opportunity to train our citizens 
in respect for the queue. The very counter set-up mechanically 
enforces the queue. However, some people resent it. A consider- 
able tact is necessary to persuade people to respect the queue. 
Two anecdotes will make this clear. The new building of the 
Madras University Library was opened in September 1937. There 
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was an unusual rush. I posted myiself at the entrance gate to per- . 
suade the people to observe the queue. It was then something 
unknown to most people A knighted gentleman passed alongside 
the long file in the queue and reached the entrance wicket-gate. 
When I requested bilk to take his place in the queue, he asked for 
the meaning of the word and^ later for its spelling. But a more 
serious situation arose later. An elderly gentleman was exasperated 
beyolid control, when requested to fall into the line and await his 
turn to enter. However mildly and however distantly he was re- 
quested to do so, he got exasperated and bowled out, “We are not 
school children to stand in a line. I am not going to enter thte 
library so long as we are asked to stand in a line like labourers 
and sepoys,” So saying he went away. The Laws of Library Science 
frowned at me. Later in the evening, I went to his home. This 
cooled him down. I could then explain to him the rule of the queue. 
A tragic fact is that some members of the top-management of the 
library lend their ears to people of this sort and harass the librarian. 

273 Hygiene of the Catalogue 

The catalogue of a modern library is in cards. The cards are 
filed in cabinets. They are permanent records. Their handling 
should be such that they last longest, undisfigured, and undirtied. 
This implies that the readers should make their hands clean and dry 
before touching the edges of the cards. They should on no account 
wet their fingers with the tips of their tongue to facilitate turning 
the cards. Nothing but persistent persuasion, standing by the side 
of the catalogue cabinet can bring readers to observe the hygiene 
of the catalogue. 


274 Stack-Room Ethics 

The stack-room is a place for browsing and selecting books only. 
The place for study is in the adjoining reading room. Readers are 
frequently to be reminded of this in as polite a manner as possible. 
They do not easily realize the obstruction they cause to others by 
settling down to read in the stack-room. 

275 Reading Room Ethics 

A reading room has to accommodate many readers for study. 
Here, not infrequently we come across all imaginable forms of 
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Ugly habits. We find a reader with his feet shot up high in the Mr, 
the table acting as a prop. We find another reader lekurely dressmg 
his long hair, and now and then dropping down tiny rolls of black 
stuff, quite unmindful of the disgust that such an activity should 
produce in the minds of the other readers. Sleeping, to the point pf 
snoring, is not uncommon in the reading room. Only good public 
relation work can Ihduce respect for reading room ethics and 
minimize such ugly happenings. 

276 Temple of Silence 

A reading room should be a temple of silence. It is a place where 
many people do serious intellectual work. Silence is often disturbed 
by the shoes of the readers. This can be obviated by sound-proof 
floor or by a sound-proof covering of the floor. Disturbance of the 
silence by conversation among readers can be minimized only by 
public relation work. But it is not difficult. By paying thought 
to it, the library staff can easily bring about an atmosphere of 
serenity and calm in the reading room — too powerful to allow 
people to make noise. Putting up placards with the legend “Silence 
Please” is seldom effective. It is only by personal persuasion that 
proper results can be obtained in this matter. 

277 Scraps of Paper 

Waste paper baskets are provided in reading rooms almost at 
every turn. In spite of it, scraps of paper are littered about on the 
floor of the reading room. This is not due to unwillingness to put 
them into the waste paper basket. It is due only to their not being 
habituated to it while yoimg. Preaching about this is not an effective 
form of public relation. I found one method fairly successful. As 
a reader throws waste paper on the floor, I would pick it up and put 
it into the waste paper basket before his very eyes. On seeing this, 
his facial disfiguration would show that he was feeling for it. This 
method had to be adopted persistently for several days before the 
very atmosphere of the reading room could persuade people to use 
the waste paper baskets. 

278 Readily Room Hygiene 

The reading room is naturally the place where most of the readers 
stay longest. Hence the hygienic and sanitary responsibilities of 
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the* readers are high while in that room. And yet, the ugly habit of 
spitting on tha floor and at the windows with tlie least sensitiveness 
to the sense of disgust in others, can be eliminated from our reading 
room only by a long process of training. Unfortunately the tobacco- 
cipn-betel habit of many of our people often leaves a permanent 
pink mark on the window sill^ floors, and the walls of the open 
space adjoining the reading room. We should not take these as if 
they are irremediable. Persistent public relation work in this 
matter is necessary. It will also prove sufficient in the long run. 
A milder form of disfigurement is the spilling of ink on the table, 
floor, books, and so on indiscriminately. None of these is due to 
wilfulness. It is due to lack of preparation while young and lack of 
thought. It can be set right by public relation work. 
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THE STATE WANTS IT ALL 
280 Not hf Law 

A modem State finds it impracticable and unwise to invoke laws 
and sanctions as tlie sole means of making citizens do their cmc 
duties. It finds it necessary to invoke the aid of social institutions 
such as the library to achieve that purpose. The library has, there- 
fore, to be an indirect medium for the development of correct 
civic sense and habit in the country. This view has been gaining in 
weight with the increase in the functions of the State. 

281 Sphere of Government Action 

From the very earhest time Government has had some preventive 
functions : to prevent private violence, interference with life and 
property, and aggression by foreigners. In due course, it began to 
assume responsibility for positive functions needed to facilitate the 
realization of desires deemed to be common to the great majority of 
citizens. The positive functions are being enormously enlarged in 
recent years. One of them is education, consisting not only of 
scholastic attainments by a few, not only of the liquidation of il- 
literacy at the other extreme, but also the perpetual self-unfoldment 
of one and all by intellectual means. 

282 Educational Function 
2821 Scholastic Education 

Of these three elements in the educational function of the Govern- 
ment, the first appeared very early — even in the days of personal 
rule, divine right of kings, and court life. India has never been 
lacking till recently in the provision for scholastic attainment by 
the few. 


2822 Liquidation of Illiteracy 
Liquidation of illiteracy appeared as a positive function only 
after the democratic form of government came into vogue. It 
appeared first in some of the countries of the West in the second half 
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of the nineteenth century. It took various shapes, the chief of which 
was compulsory and free elementary education provided as a public 
project on a legislative basis. India has yet to reach the world- 
standard in this. It is behind the world-standard by a himdred years. 

2823 Perpet&al Self-Education 

The provision for the perpetual self-unfoldment of every citizen 
by Intellectual means is beginning to be recogmzed as one of the 
positive functions of the Government only in our own days. No 
country has had too great a start than India in this matter. In 
every country where this function has been assumed by the Govern- 
ment, the organization set up for its discharge is the library. This 
does not imply that a library is an organization newly created for 
this purpose. It had existed ever since writing came into vogue. 
It had been set up long ago mostly for preserving written or printed 
reading materials and to make them available for use on demand 
by the few who were after scholastic attainment. The Government 
now seized its potentiality for the perpetual mental advancement 
of one and aU. It was first put to the use of leisure hours for mental 
recreation. Later it was developed also as a store-house of reference 
books for furnishing information on demand. It was thus made 
to function as “externalized memory”. It is now used also as a means 
for the sharpening of intellect and the subhmation of emotions. 
In short, it is now being fully exploited for the perpetual self- 
education or self-unfoldment of each citizen. 

283 Library Function 

library Service is thus brought into the hst of the positive func- 
tions of the Government, because the success of the Government 
has now come to depend on the state of enlightenment of the several 
people in the nation, their individual skill in some job — whether 
manual or clean-collared — and their mental agility to adopt new 
points of view and new methods of work. To make the State 
efficient, certain mental dynamism has to be maintained by feeding 
the mind of all the citizens with new and nascent thought. Library 
function is indeed a part of its major educational function. The 
well-being of a State demands, it is now realized, not only physical 
hygiene, but also mental hygiene. To secure this, the Government 
of a State has to maintain not only a public health service but also 
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a public educational service. Just as public health service includes 
child-welfaie work, ‘public educational service irycludes child 
education and adolescent education, i e, elementary and secondary 
education — general as well as vocational — in short what is known 
as formal education. But public health service is not exhausted 
by child-welfare work ; so also public education service is not 
exhausted by formal education of the children and the youth. A 
kind of inversion h%s occurred in the development of these services. 
Public health service first seized general service in which the adult 
population was more in mind and it is only later that it extended its 
or<ganization to provide distinctive service to children. On the 
contrary, public education service first seized specific formal 
education in which the immature population was more in mind 
and it is only later that it came to be extended to cover the perpe- 
tual self-educational needs of the adult population. 

284 Mental Hygiene 

It is being increasingly realized in most of the developed countries 
of the world that mental hygiene demands not only on elementary 
and secondary education but also on adult education — in the 
sense of perpetual self-education of all the members of the nation, 
of the ultra-normal as much as the infra-normal. The provision 
for universal adult education demands the supply of books — 
gratuitous supply of books — as a public project. The obligatory 
function of the Government in the field of education thus brings 
into the sphere of Government action the promotion of library 
service and the maintenance of a net-work of pubhc libraries 
throughout the land. To make them achieve the intended objectives, 
active public relation is necessary on the part of libraries. 

285 Fimdamentai Right 

This demand on the Government has the backing of the Sankey 
Declaration of Fundamental Rights. These include : 

“Every man is the joint inheritor of the powers, inventions, and 
possibilities accumulated by our forerunners. He is entitled to 
mental development from birth to death. 

“It is the duty of the community to equip every man with sufficient 
education to enable him to be as useful and interested a citizen as 
his capacity allows. Furthermore it is the duty of the community 
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t6 render all knowledge available to him. He shall have easy and 
prompt access to all information necessary for him.” 

This is equivalent to saying that Library Service is one of the 
fundamental rights of citizens. 

286 Slate and Leisure 

Arrangement and enjoyment 'of leisure is an art which needs 
cafeful thought and preparation. The art of life, indeed, consists 
largely in the capacity to spend wisely and happily the moments 
in which we are most free — free from the demands and behests 
of others, free from the demands of relaxation and hygiene, fiee 
to plan our activities in and at our own time. To waste these 
moments is to waste something extraordinarily precious. One of 
the most horrible and insensate forms of cruelty is “killing time”. 
It is a most vital concern for organized society — the State — that 
the leisure of its citizens shall be wisely spent. Change the character 
of a nation’s leisure and a corresponding change injts efiSciency and 
culture is bound to follow. Thus, use of leisure leading to the enrich- 
ment of adult life is no light activity. It is no peripheral problem. 
Nor is It an incidental task. It is rather a fundamental problem 
affecting the welfare of society and its prosperity. As such, the State 
calls for a major consideration to it. 

2861 OuT-MODED Utilization 

A very efficient mode of utilizing leisure, which centuries of folk 
ways had established, has now been rendered unavailable. This 
outmoded utilization was of the group variety. As those were days 
of mass ilhteracy, the leisure was transformed by some folk-institu- 
tions, not demanding literacy, into periods of intellectual, social, 
and spiritual enrichment. The holy-days were days of religious, 
social, and family festivals. They did not connote days of inaction. 
They were filled in an organic way. As the whole community had 
leisure at the same time, it was spent in the re-winding of the indivi- 
duals and the community as a pleasurable group-project. Such 
modes of using leisure are dying out with the impact of industiia- 
lization and urbanization. Another efficient and stable way of 
utilizing leisure has to be evolved. Western countries in which this 
phase began about a century ago have been experimenting in various 
ways. India, which is just entering this phase in the present genera- 
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tion, can put their experience to nse and shorten her own period^ 
transition. 


2862 New Mode of Utilization 

The new mode of utilizing leisure is through Library Service. The 
mere putting in juxtaposition of tha books of the library and the 
people during leisure time, does ncJt lead to the occupation of leisure 
by reading for rel&ation or inspiration or information. The afiSnity 
between books and men is weak. It needs the catalytic action of 
library staff to get activated. The demand of this new way of using 
leisure for the benefit of the individual and society is one of the 
factors which has led to the emergence of hbrary service, backed by 
active public relation. 

2863 Example from Sweden 

During the state of illiteracy, people had been depending on group- 
activities for utilization of leisure. Such people were more com- 
munity-minded than individualistic in their ways and outlook. 
This indicates that library service for the newly literate should lean 
more upon group activities like film-shows, exhibitions, talks, read- 
ing circles, and discussions. The spontaneous organization of read- 
ing circles with a small library as the nucleus, among the labourers 
of Sweden during the last ten years, acts as a pointer. No less than 
20,000 such reading circles have come into being in this short 
interval. In them, we find the maximum possible activation of a 
small but purposive collection of books. To my mind these little 
reading circles represent a well-balanced state of a library and library 
service. It was while visiting them that I was able to visualize what 
the ideal library would be like if it satisfied all the Laws of Library 
Science. The development of local reading circles and the provision 
of a small library for each circle has been the charge of the Depart- 
ment of Libraries of the Swedish Government. The library is 
only transitory. Here public relation functions at its best. 

287 World Context 

Humanity has now to work for its vital, mental, and spiritual 
sufficiency in a world-trend, which had long ago transcended the 
closed systems of village life and of provincial or regional life and is 
struggling to replace even closed national systems by a world- 
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system. However much national barriers persist in matters material, 
they have be^n nearly washed out in matters^ mental. Occurrences, 
utterances, and additions to knowledge of all kinds in any corner of 
the world get reported in print and relayed everywhere. All thinking 
has now to be in a world-context of facts and figures. Even the 
most encyclopaedic memory Wll fail in these circumstances. The 
only memory that can function is what I call “externalized memory’’. 
A Tiibrary is really “socialized externalized memory’’. The State 
wants that the library should induce all to use it. This can be done 
only by public relation work. 

288 World Peace 

The State is interested in world peace. Without world peace, 
no nation can thrive hereafter. But world peace is being constantly 
threatened by the spirit of aggression. Spirit of aggression is but 
the next cousin of cold war and of war-like preparation for defence. 
This is because of mutual suspicion among the nations. The sus- 
picion is born out of mutual ignorance. The State wants this mutual 
ignorance to be replaced by mutual understanding. The State looks 
upon the library as one of its agents to promote mutual understand- 
ing among nations. For this purpose the library should make all 
the people accept its service. For this purpose, the library should 
promote public relation in all possible ways. 
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CHAPTER 31 


DOWERING BOOKS WITH PERSONALITY 
311 Mechaifization 

Attractive library building, comfortable furniture, classiiicd 
arrangement of books, multi-purpose catalogue, open access, guides 
of the right kind in the right places, time-saving issue system, serene 
silence, pictures, flowers, composing atmosphere — all these are 
necessary to facilitate contact between reader and book. But they 
are not sufficient. For, most of the above amount but to mechanical 
aids. Mechanization is now being carried even to further stages 
of efficiency. We even hear of Press-Button Library [60]. Rider 
has described it. The living quality is usually disregarded if not 
destroyed by mechanization. We therefore speak of mechanical 
things as ‘‘dead” 


312 Animation of Mechanism 

Anyhow, mechanized things are dependent things. They no doubt 
exist for use. But they are dependent upon use for beauty. A turbine 
at work is a thing of wonder and of beauty. But out of use, it is 
as dead as it was before its elements were taken from the earth. 
Because of this need for redeeming use, the multitude of mecha- 
nisms with which we are surrounded may justly be regarded as 
appealing objects making persistent demand upon us — as things, 
which, because of their inanimation, threaten us with the sense 
of death unless they are continuously dowered with our own 
life-energy. This pressing demand made by the mechanisms and 
techniques amidst which we live compels from us a question 
of momentous importance, “How much have we the desire 
and strength to animate them before they become burdensome ?” 
When the material, technical, and red-tape activity of conducting 
a library begins to take precedence over the experience of living, 
sooner or later we shall have to pay in ennui and decadence [61]. 
Hence the need for introducing a human agency — a “someone’’ 
— to redeem everything else by putting them to active use. When 
the reader comes amidst the library, there must be ‘‘someone” 
to say. 
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Take my hand ; 

For I have passed this way. 

And know the truth. [62] 

313 Artificiality of Books 

In addition to these generaK-easons, there are special reasons for 
providing that ‘‘someone”. First/books are after all artificial entities. 
It not natural to pick up ideas and information through recorded 
phonetic symbols. There are books of a variety of standards on 
one and the same subject. There are also books within books. 
These are elaborately illustrated in Reference service and bibliogra- 
phy [63], As a result of such qualities of books, appreciation of their 
value does not come naturally. It has to be induced deliberately. 
This cannot be done except by intimate personal methods. 

314 Conventions of Cataloguing 
In the catalogue which lists the artificial entities called books, 
we reach a higher order of artificiality. We call it by the dignified 
name “conventions”. The cataloguing conventions are on the sur- 
face so contrary to what Mr Everybody is familiar with, that he 
needs personal initiation. Entering “Bernard Shaw” under “Shaw” 
is a baffling convention. The convention reaches a higher degree in 
the choice and rendering of the headings under which governmental 
books are entered in the catalogue. The see and the see also entries 
form another puzzle to readers. Personal help is necessary to get 
over these puzzles. 


315 Classified Sequence 

Every Law of Library Science points to the need for arranging 
books on the shelves in a classified sequence by subjects. The 
maintenance of this sequence has to be mechanized with call num- 
bers. These call numbers are too artificial not to be a distraction 
to the unaided reader. They form no doubt, a necessary evil. The 
readers can, however, be helped to appreciate their helpfulness by 
a helper in the library. 

316 Tempo of the Reader 

The psychological tempo of Mr Everybody is such that we cannot 
retain his custom unless he is given prompt and exact service in a 
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personal way. He is^human; and a human personality alone can 
keep him in good humour, make the appreciation of the value of 
books blossom in him, and transform him into a willing benefi- 
ciary of the library. To make him love to come back to the library 
quite often, he must be attended to by a library “hostess”. 

317 Human Converters 

If such a human personality is not provided, the potentially great 
plenty in the holdings of the libraries of today will be nothing but 
a mockery. Indeed the problem in libraries is no longer one of 
Starcity in any sense, except that of scarcity in the human converters 
of the potential energy, stored in books mouldering on shelves, 
into the kinetic energy of use by readers. This in its turn is due 
only to absence of initiative and of understanding generally in high 
places. It is pamful to find that, in India today, even well placed 
members of the library profession show a similar lack of under- 
standing. 


3171 Definition 

Reference Service, let it be asserted, is the essential process in a 
library of establishing contact between the right reader and the 
right book by personal service. Reference service is essentially 
individual in its nature. Its character varies with every reader-book 
context. But in all contexts, reference service amounts to dowering 
books with living energy and personality. 

3172 Change in Social Concept 
So long as knowledge is taken to be hereditary or intuitive, the 
need for reference service could not be seen. But today, knowledge 
and information are taken to be communicable to anybody what- 
ever. There is also the present insistence of democracy on equality 
of opportunity for all to have help in getting at knowledge and infor- 
mation. This change in social concept makes us go to the length 
of saying this. A library exists only at the moment when the three 
members of its trinity — the reader, the books, and the staff — are 
in purposive contact with one another. The old concept, that a 
mere collection of books is a library, is as wrong as holding that 
a mere group of readers or a mere squad of staff can constitute a 
library. In the night, for example, when there are no readers and 
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staCff, there is only a collection of books and not a library. Even 
when all the ^hree exist without relation to one another, there is 
no library. On the contrary, even a single book in the hands of a 
librarian being introduced to a reader is a library. Reference service 
is^ therefore the paramount duty of a library. 

318 Ultimate FuliSlment 

fivery other work in the library is itself fulfilled ultimately only 
through reference service. To collect books, to organize them, 
and to go through all the endless routine prescribed in Parts 4, 5, 
7 and 8 — book selection, book-order, periodicals work, classificsr- 
tion, cataloguing, accessioning, organization and display of books, 
and charging and w them — will become fruitless unless 

proper reference service is done. Indeed reference service alone can 
lead to the ultimate fulfilment of a service-library and of the Laws 
of Library Science. Let us therefore examine how it should be done. 
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WORK WITH BOOKS 

321 New Books 

Reference service requires patient and arduous preparation with 
books. Every new*book, coming into the library, should be rapidly 
perused. The perusal will no doubt be guided and made efficient 
by the class number of the book. While perusing, the reference 
librarian should be having a split mind as it were. While one part 
of it is glancing through the pages, the other part should be sweeping 
the world of readers and locating the readers with whom it should 
be brought into contact. It is not only the subject-matter but also 
its standard of exposition, the style of the language, and the extent 
of illustrations, and other auxiliaries, which would determine the 
possible readers. It is not the mere title that can determine it. 
This purposive perusal should be made not only of new books 
but also of new editions of books, new issues of annuals, and all the 
current issues of periodicals, arriving in the library from time to 
time. For example, the 1947 volume of the Proceedings of the 
Aristotlean Society arrived in the library. A glance through the 
pages revealed an article on Existence Philosophy. This set up 
associative memory into action. It was recalled that Mr G had 
asked for information on this subject some weeks earlier. A note 
was sent inviting him to the library. But before it could reach him, 
he was met on the road and personally informed about the article. 
He walked along immediately to the library with joy ; and the 
Proceedings blessed the librarian, along with the Third Law for his 
so promptly securing a reader for it. 

322 Old Books 

Old books, too, will have to be re-perused from time to time. 
Old books, which do not leave the shelves, should be perused to find 
out what information or what features contained in them could be 
brought, by special effort, to the notice of probable readers. Old 
books may also have to be perused so as to bring them in relation 
to the new books added from time to time. In this way some books, 
which could not find a reader till then, can be impregnated with 
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new values by being put in relation to sor^e new arrivals. The 
Proceedings of the Aristotlean Society referred to in section 321 
gave a number of references. Some of these were located in the 
library. These, in their turn, led to parts of other books. All these 
lj,ad been lying on the shelves untouched by human hand for many 
months; they were naturally gtum and depressed, and had covered 
th^selves with dust. When they were pulled out, cleaned, and 
put into the hands of Mr G, they burst into joy and thanked the 
Proceedings as their redeemer and the librarian too received his 
own share of thanks. It must be emphasized that when such a rela- 
tion is being established by one part of the mind, the other paft 
should be on the look out for probable readers. 

323 Books with Intangible Qualities 

Certain intangible qualities are possible in books. A reader 
cannot by himself easily spot out the books with these qualities. 
These qualities transcend the capacity of classification as well as 
cataloguing. They are of the nature of a flavour. No mechanical 
or objective norm can size them up. In this matter, the general 
reader has to lean on the reference staff far more than on any other. 
He has to seek their help in choosing the book of the right flavour. 
Three kinds of flavour figure frequently in requests. The reference 
staff can recognize them, both from their own experience and from 
the unique opportunity they have to pool together the experiences 
of readers. They may gather the necessary help even from the fre- 
quency of demand and from the quarter from which it comes. A 
resourceful and genial reference librarian will get it reinforced by 
judicious participation in discussing the books with the users. 
In any case, the reference staff should devote all free time to shelf- 
study to capture such books. 

324 Books with a Message 

The first intangible quality needing exploration is the possession 
of a message by the books. Generally speaking, the main classes 
Literature and Religion (the sacred books mostly) abound in books 
with a message. Not that every book in those classes possesses 
one. But the density of message is greatest in these classes. Ordi- 
narily the general reader is not able to discard from these classes 
the books without a message. Books with a message are not so 
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abundant in the other subjects. Not that they are totally abseht. 
That is impossible; because there is progress in thosf subjects and 
progress implies the existence of books with a message. But the 
ordinary pedestrian books, simply transmitting information, are 
so many in those subjects that the few germinal books are virtually 
lost among them. The general reader usually lacks the flair to spot 
them out readily. No doubt he fnay hit on them by chance. But 
on account of thefl* relative scarcity, the odds are very much agatn^ 
him. Of course, he can arrive at them by the laborious process of 
trial and error. But it is seldom that the necessary patience and 
perseverance go with the general reader. Hence there is the danger 
of his going without the book and the book lying neglected on the 
shelves longer than it deserves. The business of the reference staff 
includes averting such miscarriages. 

325 Books with Flair 

Another class of books for which the general reader depends 
largely on the help of the reference librarian is books rich in flair. 
Such books are personal in their method. They display much judg- 
ment in the selection of details. Their style is racy. Once we begin 
them, we are led from page to page; we don’t like to be disturbed; 
they have an aroma of their own; they are alluring; our curiosity 
never wanes; on the other hand, it ever grows; we want to finish 
them at the very sitting — even though it takes us late into 
the night. Turning their pages is like turning the pages of life it- 
self. They are illuminating books. Such books make reading popu- 
lar. The reference staff should give them a central place in their 
memory. They should be their pets. They should virtually hawk 
them about. 


326 Onentation Books 

Then we pass on to the third intangible quality in books. It is 
a quality much sought by readers with a catholic taste. Books, 
possessing it, may be called orientation books. They owe their 
value to the way in which specialization gets intensified nowadays, 
while at the same time there is urge in the man of culture to know the 
inter-relation of the various branches of knowledge. It is hardly 
possible for him to sense this inter-relation merely by reading the 
specialized books ; and they are myriads. It has been estimated that 
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about 300,000 books are published each year. This makes one 
believe with ^ope that 

When so much is said, 

One half will never be believed, 

The other'^never read. 

And so the man of culture wants to have books^^that will explicitly 
show him the moorings of the present-day progress in knowledge. 
The library stands to gain generally by finding such books for those 
who want them. The gain is so much that they should also find 
readers for such books. For, they are the books that widen the 
interests of those who are, by nature, conservative in their field of 
study. Once their curiosity is stimulated by orientation books, it 
can be kept up and even sublimated by feeding them with the books 
with flair. 


327 Semina! Works 

Lastly come the seminal works. These can act as a level to lift 
the universe of knowledge. They open up horizons even wider than 
their ostensible subjects. They stir the imagination over the whole 
broad scope of life. They skiit the deep ineffable impulse of reli- 
gion. They stimulate the flow of life itself. The ultimate consumma- 
tion of the purpose of a library lies in finding currency for such 
seminal works. They are charged with the personality of their 
authors. They are immortal. New editions of them continue to 
come for ever. New books on them continue to come for ever. 
Their flavour is unmistakable. 

328 Examples 

Here are three sets of four books each. Each set belongs to a 
different subject. In each set, the first is a book with a message; 
the second is a book with flair; the third is an orientation book ; 
and the fourth is a prosaic pedestrian book. 

3281 Mathematics 

1 1 Russel (Bertrand). Introduction to mailjomaiical philosophy; 

12 Hogbern (L). Mathematics for the million; 

13 Place of mathematics in modern education (forming the 
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eleventh yearbook of the National Council of Teachers *of 
Mathenaatics of the United States, 1936); and , 

14 Bowley (Arthur). General course of pure mathematics from 
indices to solid geometry. 

3282 NATURAt Science 

21 Grille (George). Phenomena of life ; 

22 Wells (H G), etc. Science of life; 

23 Thomson (J Arthur). Introduction to science; and 

24 Scott (George G). Science of biology. 

3283 Economics 

31 Steiner (Rudolf). Problems of world economy; 

32 Cole (G D H). Intelligent man’s guide to the world chaos; 

33 Kirkpatrick (E A). Sciences of man in the making; 

34 Thomas (S Evelyn). Elements of economics. 

3284 Seminal Books 

Newton’s Principia and Darwin’s Origin of spedes are semi- 
nal books. 



CHAPTER 33 


KNOWING THE READER 
331 Meek Reader 

^ome readers are meek. They 'are too shy to ask the library staff 
for help. They fumble with the catalogue. They are afraid of 
going to the shelves. Their eyes tell their tale. The reference lib- 
rarian should put them at ease by voluntarily welcoming them. 
He should behave like Rama. He should speak first. He should n^t 
wait to be asked to give help. On the other hand we must remember 
that it is only during recent years that the general pubhc have begun 
to get rid of the fear of the printed word and of the place housing it. 
The public are only now looking upon libraries as places that they 
have the right to explore. 

332 Inferiority Complex 

Some readers are afraid of being misxmderstood, of being treated 
in an off-hand manner, or even of being made to show their igno- 
rance. That is the mentality which we are constantly meeting ; 
and it is the stuff of which many a difficult reader is made. Obviously 
the attitude, if not indeed, the duty of the reference staff should be 
to inspire confidence and to give satisfaction to such people. A 
shy research student asks in low tone for the book “ibid", whose 
pages are referred to so often in his book ! The reference librarian 
should quietly explain what “ibid" means, without betraying any 
sign of ridicule, surprise, or superiority. Do that and even the slight 
disappointment in the reader’s mind will be erased and he will res- 
pect you, because he realizes you are doing your best. Several such 
incidents will occur to all. One day by a fluke perhaps, we clear 
up some tangle or dispel a mist in a reader’s mind and we have made 
a friendly patron for life. This winning of readers has to go on every 
day to satisfy the Laws of Library Science. 

333 Superiority Complex 

The floor of a library is always believed to be a place of great 
equality. There we meet at the democratic level of the world of 
thought and its records. But some readers set this at naught. Our 
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courage in such situa^ons should be drawn from the words of our 
national poet : *^Come friend, come my hero, give m courage to 
serve man even while bearing the brand of infamy from him” [64]. 
The moral is “no pestering”. Some one has said, “you must beware 
of bludgeoning the mind into sensibility”. That is advice worthy 
remembering. 


334 Book Thief 

At the other end of the scale there is the doubtful reader. He not 
only shows great familiarity with the library and sends you away, 
but peels off the stiff covers of the books to facilitate smuggling — 
he steals 1 The vigilance required to watch in an open-access stack- 
room is most trying. This is the type of difficult reader abhorred by 
the reference librarian. He is most unscrupulous. Any precau- 
tionary action taken makes him simulate righteous indignation and 
make a scene to the chagrin of the library staff. He is so dangerous ! 

335 Selfish Reader 

Perhaps a more numerous species is the fraud. He would abuse 
the freedom given to him by hiding away books. Whenever the refer- 
ence librarian comes to him, he pretends intense seriousness which 
seems to say, ‘‘Don’t disturb me”. He skulks and loiters in the stack- 
room with all cunningness until he gets his opportunity to remove 
the book in great demand, which has just chanced to come back, 
and insert it or hide it some thousands of feet away in some other 
region of the stack-room, because he has not brought his ticket. 

336 Difficult Readers 

Such is the variety of difficult readers. These are the persons for 
whom all our routine is built up. They are the chaps that keep us 
up to scratch. We must think particularly about each of them. 
We should get at the back of his mind. We should examine and 
organize reference service from his point of view. A beginner in 
reference service will do well to maintain a case-book in cards. 
They may contain records of situations, events, and all varieties 
of readers. 


337 Normal Readers 

But the majority of readers are normal. They are not under the 
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spell of any complex. They ask what they want. They take help 
easily. It is a joy to work with them. But the privacy possible in 
the stack-room may tempt them to deviate from normalcy. It is 
therefore wise to rescue them from possible aberration by exercising 
unobserved vigilance. For this purpose, a reference librarian should 
keep moving constantly to all the gangways containing readers — 
<wwDecially containing a solitary reader. 
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341 Coming to Jerms with Readers 

While admitting that there are meek readers, ignorant reader:: 
loiterers and wasters of time, and that unreasonable, irritating, 
pompous, insulting readers drift into the stack-room, we must also 
agree that we too are sometimes tarred with the same brush. As 
individuals we each fancy ourselves as ‘‘easy to get on with’\ We 
go on thinking so, quite simply and sincerely until one day a good 
friend, perhaps the wife, says, ‘‘You know you are a difficult person 
at times, perhaps just a wee bit selfish.” Then we shed our self-com- 
placency and realize all of a sudden that our self-satisfaction is 
largely based on the fact that we usually get a good deal of our 
own way. If we can, by seeing the faces of readers, gauge the depths 
of their experience, let us not forget that our face too speaks volumes 
to them. How quick we are to see the weaknesses and the faults of 
others; how blind we are to our own ! 

342 Inexperienced Librarians 

The readers could tell a tale of their difficulties with refeience 
librarians. That might stagger us. How often a stammerer volun- 
tarily banishes himself from the library, because an inexperienced 
reference assistant burst into laughter. As for the long-suffering 
unemployed yisitors, what could they not say of the minor rebuffs 
and little discourtesies encountered in their search for solace from 
libraries. Perhaps the reference librarian’s superior familiarity 
with books blinds some of us to the difficulties and to the points 
of view of the readers. To know, or try to know, the facts relating 
to readers would make a sensible difference in our attitude. Pugna- 
city, that prolific source of ail kinds of warfare, would give place 
to geniality. Let us admit it. We too are difficult. Bricks of fair 
size could be exchanged in a battle of complaints, and one day it 
may be worth while staging a show of the kind. 

343 Good Temper for Two 

Even experienced men lose their temper when over-worked and 
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exhausted. As reference service is a new ^dea, the amount of 
physical and mental stram it involves is not yet realized by 
those in power. Explosion between reader and librarian develops 
occasionally. And the recipe for such miscarriages; is there one ? 
One really can’t say, because we all go on doing our job to the 
best of our ability learning from,.actual experience — and then find 
‘SSBT knowledge has come a trifle late for practice. Life batters us 
into shape; we are examples and spectacles to the young at our 
heels. There is a modem craze for sharing. May be the sharing 
out of good temper — witness Henry James’s four words “Good 
temper for two”— would help to solve the problem of faciffg 
readers. Let us try. 

344 Square Man in Round Hole 
Knocks received from the public may by degrees batter up an 
otherwise competent reference hbrarian into a shape that will not 
allow overwork or exhaustion to betray him into bad temper. 
But the situation is quite different if the initial recruitment itself 
is faulty. There are moments in the history of any society when a 
false philosophy guides recruitment. About a century ago, for 
example, the community of the New World believed that man was 
intrinsically a Jack-of-all-trades and there was no such thing as indi- 
vidual aptitude. This really led to the adoption of the spoils system 
in politics and the principle of rotation in office. It led to a readi- 
ness to change from one occupation to another and to a lack of 
confidence in the expert in any field. Equalitarianism of this extreme 
crude variety was asserted by the collective will of the community 
in order to expunge outright all possibility for the persistence of the 
petrified principle of privileged classes. The principle of division 
of labour which is indicated everywhere in nature was thrown over- 
board along with the privileged classes, in the belief that it was that 
principle which created them. If such an epoch coincides with that 
of the introduction of reference service, where success depends so 
largely on personal qualities, the odds are very much against the 
furtherance of reference service. When a misfit is recruited the addi- 
tional strain on those who are of the right variety is not merely that 
of having to do the work of that misfit, but also that of undoing the 
mischief that is done to the reputation of the library by the mis- 
behaviour of the misfit. 
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345 Scaring Away Readers 

There is no greater sin than scaring away readers. Some -are 
endowed by nature herself with such unsocial and detestable quali- 
ties as to make them permanently unfit for any job that involves 
contact with the public. Reference service depends so much on the 
geniality, self-effacement, and untiring energy of the reference staff 
that nobody should be recruited To the reference section without 
a thorough test byt)ne who has had experience of reference service 
and its requirements. 


346 Team Spirit 

The stuff of which the staff is made, the relation among the staff, 
and the staff atmosphere, will affect very intimately the service of 
the library. If these relations are bad, neither good buildings, nor 
good collections, nor efficient methods will be of use. The members 
of the staff should be on the most cordial terms among themselves. 
There should not be the least trace of jealousy or envy. Self should 
be suppressed to such a degree that every member is prepared to 
pass off all work as anonymous. Maeterlinck’s picture of work in 
the bee-hive contains the most vivid and accurate description of the 
spirit that should come over a library staff, if it is to function with 
maximum efficiency. 
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SERVICE PROPER 

351 Help in the Efiunciation of the Problem 

The first step in the service to a reader is to help him to enunciate 
his requirement in exact terms. Many a reader^ cannot do this by 
himself. Questions of readers are usually wide of the mark. They 
are often oblique. But the cumulated experience of a reference 
librarian with a variety of readers, day in and day out, often enables 
him to think in consonance with the reader. His discipline in facet 
analysis in classification enables him to break the vague question 
of a reader into all its relevant facets. He can then work with the 
reader m finding out the focus in each of the facets. In this way, 
the question of the reader can take a clearer shape. 

352 Trial and Error 

But this may not always clinch the question. A start may have 
to be made with a provisional formulation of the question. Pursuing 
the solution along with the reader may lead to successive sharpening 
of the question. This method of trial and error may have to be 
adopted in some cases. Here is an example. An old man about to 
retire from the Indian Civil Service asked for information on 
iron-W'Orks. The Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India 
describing ancient iron-works and books on modern steel and 
iron technology had to be gone into with him to know that he 
was interested neither in ancient iron-works nor in the modern 
technique of iron work. A further conversation and a display 
before him of the advertisement pages of architectural periodicals 
brought light on his face; he picked out a particular picture from 
an advertisement page showing a good design of iron-railing; 
and he stated that what he had really wanted w^as a good picture 
of iron-railing to help his wife to instruct the contractor to put 
up an iron-railing in their new house. It is only a sympathetic, 
patient, and clever questioning, clothed as conversation, which 
can clinch the specific subject sought by a reader. Even then, it 
may happen that a prolonged pursuit, by the method of trial and 
error, is necessary and that specific subject can be reached only 
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when the right book itself is reached. All this may look fearful; 
but sincerity to help ‘readers, determination to succeed, and perse- 
verance uncontaminated by indolence or impatience, will provide 
the reference librarian with the necessary acumen to know what 
exactly a reader wants and what exact book will satisfy his want. 
Many illustrative actualities are give«i in the Reference service and 
bibliography [65]. 


353 Leading to Self-Service 

In most cases refefence service would really be leading a person 
t© self-service. In school and college libraries, it should be so 
without exception. Even when the reference librarian has to move 
with the reader and be by his side more than three fourths of his 
way to his specific subject and his book, he must know to withdraw 
himself at the proper time so that the reader has the joy of self- 
service. The joy of the reference librarian should be derived not 
only from the consciousness that he himself had practically done 
everything, but from the sight of the dawn of joy in the face of 
the reader who has been helped to help himself. Even if the reader’s 
choice of books is not the very best, the reference librarian should 
resist the temptation to take over totally. The gain in terms of 
intangibles and personal dignity so obtained outweighs the slight 
loss in material efficiency. 

354 Reach-Me-Down Service 

In a few cases the reference librarian will be obliged to find out 
the information all by himself and pass it on to the readers without 
much participation of the latter. This should not happen in a 
school or college library. This may happen occasionally in a public 
library. This will be the normal form of reference service in a 
business library. 


355 Long-Range-Ref erence Service 
By Long-Range Reference Service is meant reference service 
which involves tracing information through a long chain of books, 
periodicals, and other published materials, locating sources of 
information by prolonged dowsing through varied materials and 
perhaps even drawing help from other libraries within the locality 
or within the country, and if needs be even from those in other 
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Isnds, and even from living persons when books fail us. 

356 Ready Reference Service 

Reference service may in some cases need only the use of speci- 
ally prepared reference books or books on current information 
'like directories, almanacs, yearbooks, who’s who, atlases, statistical 
tooks, encyclopaedias, dictionaries and bibliographies. Finding 
information from such ready reference books br helping readers 
to find it IS called Ready Reference Service. 

357 Service to Absentee Readers 

When the enquirer is absent and not available even on the phone, 
the problem of getting him to enunciate his requirement in direct 
and exact terms becomes rather difficult. The reference staff do 
not get the help of the enquirer and have to use their own unaided 
judgment. In some cases, an intermediate reference by post may be- 
come necessary; and in extreme cases, even repeated correspondence. 
But one compensating factor is that his case need not be attended 
to at the very moment. It can be taken up as pick-up work and 
gone into with calmness at leisure, provided it is remembered to 
dispose it off before the next mail. But even this advantage is 
lost when the requisition is brought by a messenger. For then 
the matter must be attended to immediately. In case of enquiry 
by post, alternative information may have to be given to meet 
the different interpretations the question admits of. It is desirable 
to keep a record of the sources of information and of the person 
who located them as the enquirer is likely to write back for further 
elucidation. 


358 Service to Callers 

When the enquirer appears at the library in person and expects 
the whole tracing to be done by the staff and he is of a class that 
should be given that form of help, his personal co-operation can 
be had without difficulty at least at the first stage viz, correct and 
direct enunciation of the problem. But it is not easy to keep him 
restful when the information is traced. There are irritating people 
who demand instant attention and claim to have been wai ting 
for half an hour whereas they had only been in the library for 
half a minute, A possible remedy is to give some engagement 
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to such flighty enquirers. They may be taken to the shelf of recent 
additions if they are interested in books. Further, even in the case 
of this class of people, it is preferable that they should be made 
to read the information from the book with their own eyes. This 
will avoid the risk of their turning up later and complaining that 
they were given wrong information. Though there can be no 
question of legal responsibility ff they connect any failure, loss^ 
or discomfiture of theirs with such wrong information, they may 
be told that the information was perused with their own eyes or 
copied with their o^n hands. Though such cases may arise only 
'Occasionally, it is better that the reference staff accustom them- 
selves to such a procedure by way of abundant caution. 
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AFTER THE READER LEAVES 
361 Assimilation 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has flescribed the man who had an 
^toundmg knowledge of every subject under tl!fe sun, if its name 
began with any letter from A to M, but showed an equally re- 
markable Ignorance of every subject which cam’e in the cyclopaedias 
any^vhere between N and Z. Whether such a being ever existed, 
or not, the findings of last’s probing into his mind are significant. 
“His mind must resemble an ostrich’s stomach, where, if my zoo- 
logy IS correct, everything swallowed, from a bulky beef-tm to a 
Colt’s revolver, is found in its original condition, mingled in an 
‘admired disorder’ but not absorbed” [66]. Similar will be the 
mental make-up of the reference staff of a busy library unless 
provision is made for rumination, digestion, and assimilation into 
the specific skill of reference service. 

362 Inner Assimilation 

Any skill improves by repetition. But the profoundness which 
practice secures for skill in reference service is remarkable. To a 
reference librarian who really enjoys his work every contact with 
an enquirer and pursuit of every new problem provide an addi- 
tional opportunity for enrichment. It gives a delightful exercise 
to his flair. It invariably enhances his mastery over reference books. 
For the pursuit of a new problem may disclose potentialities which 
were unnoticed hitherto. How often does not a reference librarian 
hum to himself “Hallo, does this book contain this ! I had missed 
it all these days.” Sometimes while pursuing a problem, his eye 
casually falls upon some information which suddenly makes him 
say to himself “What a pity ! That fat gentleman asked just for 
this the other day. But none of us could lay our fingers on it. 
I vender if I can find out his address and inform him about it. 
How pleased he will be ! I hope it will not be too late.” 

363 Nascent Awareness 

A reference book cannot be read through. Hence, however 
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conscientious a reference librarian may be, it is hardly possible 
to know all its nooks and corners by a formal stuciy at the pre- 
paration stage. Absorption of its unusual features or the un- 
expected pieces of information scattered in it becomes far easier 
when a nascent awareness is stimulated and maintained at a high 
pitch by the thrill of grappling wtth a difficult problem in the 
presence of an expectant enquirer. A moment’s experience or 
stay at this high level of energy can be far more productive in 
getting a masterful grasp of a reference book than hours or even 
days of a dull mechanical poring over its pages. While in such a 
^ate, it happens that not only is the particular book on hand 
rendered transparent and illuminatmg but it even discloses its 
integral relation to several other reference books and delightfully 
lands us at an eminence which gives a clear and lasting view of 
past reference experiences in almost a prophetic inter-relation 
with what awaits in future. It is impossible to describe this supreme 
type of experience in full detail as it is so essentially conditioned 
by its concreteness with all its infinite shades of context, which 
goes into our very being but gets distorted by any attempt at gene- 
ralization or abstraction. Every reference librarian should strive, 
invoking the full weight of his will, to realize this delightful state 
of contact with the readers and the books in his daily life. 

364 Sharing with Colleagues 

Another phase of assimilation is sharing with the brother* mem- 
bers of the staff one’s new discovery either of reference books 
or of particular enquirers or even of human nature in general. 
This does not mean that it becomes the reference staff to discuss 
the enquirers in a vein of waggishness. All that is meant is that 
it is helpful to inform all the colleagues about what has been sensed 
about their temperament, range of interest, capacity of self-help, 
and what is particularly profitable, the reciprocal help which the 
staff could get by serving certain v/ell-informed enquirers. Infor- 
mation of this kind will be of much value in making the future 
contracts with the enquirers easy, pleasurable, and profitable to 
all concerned. Imagine the pleasant reaction which the enquirer 
will experience if at his next call at the library, he is met by some 
other member of the staff with genuine familiarity and without 
once again being subjected to all the ordeal of first contact. A 
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litirary is a hum an institution and every such human touch tones 
up its functiqning. Apart from this very desirable human side of 
the sharing of every experience with colleagues, there is also an 
economical side. The time and energy spent by one member of 
the reference staff m hunting up a difficult question should be 
rnade to yield a greater profit than that of merely serving one new 
enquirer who prompted it. His finding should be made known to 
the other members if it is worth that. Further, 211 new discoveries 
incidentally made out of reference books used should also be 
passed on to the colleagues so that they may also benefit by them. 

365 Recording and Filing 

Another mode of assimilation relates to elusive facts which are 
disentangled from unexpected sources under the stimulus of the 
enquirer’s presence and which may easily be forgotten or be requi- 
sitioned only occasionally. Virtually, they belong to long range 
reference service but get spotted out by sheer chance in ready 
reference service. All the experience in long-range service needs 
to be recorded and filed in the reference cabinet. The details of 
this process may be as follows. The call number, the heading, the 
title and the exact page reference of every reference located en route 
should be recorded. Whenever warranted, the technical section 
should be advised about the extra analytical cards desirable to 
be added to the catalogue cabinet. In other cases, the fullest possi- 
ble record should be made in the reference cabinet. Wherever 
necessary even reference to the file relating to the question may 
be entered. Such a record of questions dealt with gains in im- 
portance as it increases in bulk. If carefully built up, it would 
avoid the labour entailed in unearthing an answer to the same 
question twice over. It may also be of help in shortening the work 
involved in pursuing other related questions that may turn up 
from time to time. 


366 Conversion 

A systematic recording of findings in long-range reference service 
eventually converts long-range reference questions into ready- 
reference questions. This conversion will be of particular value 
when some topic begins to engage public attention. Its pursuit 
may be long-range reference service in the case of the first enquirer. 
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Many sources may l^ave to be looked up to find the information. 
But its record will be of use for ready reference service when other 
enquirers bring up the same topic. 

367 Enrichment of Stock 

A library may repeatedly get a class of enquiries needing help 
from sources outside the library. If this happens, it is an indication 
for the library to add the necessary source books to its own stock. 
The reference staff should be sufficiently aware and alert to use 
the assimilation stage for this purpose. 
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JOY OF REFERENCE SERVICE 
371 Scar of Misery 

It is difBcult for a librarian t6 escape being misunderstood or 
misinterpreted by some reader or other. Sometimes, it leads to 
an unseemly situation on the floor of the library. It makes one 
feel miserable. But it is not all one-sided. 'Probably for every 
one such mishap, there are hundreds of pleasant expenencesr- 
But the scar of misery lasts longer than the feel of a kind touch. 
A librarian should learn to heal quickly the wound occasionally 
caused by unreasonable readers. To minimize its recurrence, a 
librarian will have to be firm. To be firm without offence, to combat 
the momentary unreasonableness of a reader without losing him 
as a customer, and to be good, kind, and helpful to readers without 
passing for a simpleton totally insensitive to bullying, is an art 
difficult to practise. However, there are many compensations in 
the life of a reference librarian. 

372 Beaming Faces of Readers 

The greatest joy recurring several times every day is the joy 
of seeing the faces of a reader expand with the joy of having got 
from the library the exact book service or information service 
needed by him. To get this joy I used to sit at a particular spot 
in the Madras University Library. It was at the end of the catalogue 
* room where the door to the stack-room was located. In the stack- 
room, there were always able reference librarians to receive readers 
and help them to find their books. It was a joy to see reader after 
reader come out of the stack-room with a heap of books in the 
hands and a beaming joy in the face. Occasionally, a reader would 
come with empty hand and a disappointed face. That was my 
opportunity. A few minute’s talk with him, scanning the catalogue 
cards with him, looking up a few bibliographies with him, walking 
into the stack-room along with him, and trying this book or that 
with his participation, often got him the right book. Then, the 
sign of joy in his face used to be all the greater for all this delay 
in getting the service. 
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373 Gratefulness of Readers 

There is a peculiar advantage in the present librai^ situation in 
India, in this respect. The few large libraries with books on diverse 
subjects and of diverse standards exist only in big cities. The city-bred 
People of our country today have had no experience of free publiQ 
service in any matter. They would^also have missed the free commu- 
nity service still lingering in our villages, though considerably 
attenuated in the course of the last few decades. Even the service in 
temples, which used to be free a few years ago, has been converted 
into service for payment, except for a short duration in the day 
^hen the crush of the poorer people becomes unbearable, because 
they are all obliged to come within a short duration of time. 
Therefore, the free service of books by a library is accepted with 
an exaggerated expression of gratefulness. Even keeping the library 
open for 13 hours each day and on all the days of the year without 
exception, elicits admiration. The late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr U V 
Swaminatha Ayyar, the well-known octogenarian Tamil scholar, 
drew a parallel to it from a Tamil verse of the medieval days, 
which eulogizes a king, the doors of whose palace were never 
closed at any time on any day, lest a deserving guest or scholar 
should be denied attention, and made to go disappointed. 

374 Thankfulness of Readers 

We had a system of home-delivery service in Madras City before 
World War II. Book-consciousness had not then sprouted among 
the people in the City of Madras. The reason for this was simple. 
There was no free lending library service till the Madras University 
Library liberalized its rules and began to lend books to any gra- 
duate or any scholar. On account of the lack of book-conscious- 
ness, the library carried books to the houses of readers at intervals. 
Few readers knew what books to ask for, or what books existed. 
For the habit of going to the library was not there. A member 
of the staff was put in charge of the home-delivery service. His 
duty was not merely the routine of charging and discharging the 
books. He had also to select books for each reader without any 
help from him. To enable this to be done with increasing efficiency 
and exactness, the same person was continued in this woik for 
several years. He cannot be said to have been a widely read man 
himself. And yet he developed an uncanny sense to spot out the 
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right books for the right readers. He developed this sense by 
trial and erpor. We had a column in the home-delivery slip in 
which the reader was asked to state whether the book sent was 
to his liking and if he pieferred any other subject or any other 
style or any other author. Sankaran, the home-delivery librarian, 
used to scan these columns eacjh evening when the book-carrier 
brought back the bundles of returned books. The column for 
suggestions was often unmarked by pen or pencil. But by and by, 
we could make some inference from the way_ in which the books 
had been handled if at all, by the readers. With all that, our selec- 
tion was not far from a random hit. And yet, whenever any member 
of the library staff was met by a reader on the road, he was thanked 
for sending the very book he wanted ! Though the staff was paid 
miserably — mostly 30 to 40 rupees a month — such unsolicited 
thanks were a valuable source of joy that kept them on to sanity, 
in spite of their grinding poverty. The staff of the administrative 
office m the university even began to envy the library staff, when 
they saw men of position and power usually charged with a for- 
bidding aristocratic aloofness speaking to Sundaram, or Sankaran 
with familiarity as if they were equals. It is true that shaking hands 
or exchanging smiles or words with a rich man does not clothe 
the child or get better food at home. All the same, it did give some 
consolation and joy. Above all, it did enable them to walk erect. 

375 Service to the Unlettered 

But even a greater joy was brought by the joy of the poorer 
people — and of even unlettered people — on getting the information 
needed by them. One example: An unlettered farmer came to 
the library one evening. He came from a distant city— Salem. 
He was growing onions; and Madras City was the chief market. 
He found a fall in his business. Bis suffering increased. He came 
to Madras to study the cause for the trouble. He found out that 
the public had begun to switch over from bulky white bulbs to 
tiny bulbs with a deep red colour. He felt that he should introduce 
that strain in his prden. He did not know how to do it. A distant 
relative of his, with whom he was staying, was a student in the 
university. He turned the farmer on to the library. The huge 
building, the serene silence in the reading room, and above all, 
the ‘fear of officials” discouraged him from entering the library. 
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He was skulking in tljie entrance lobby, with roaming eyes. I came 
on my round. The timidness of his eyes and the uncouth borrowed 
shirt on his body betrayed him. I asked him to come in. He crossed 
the wicket gate trembling with fear. Fortunately, he spoke my 
language. In a few minutes, the only three pamphlets we had on. 
the subject were found out for him. They were in English. He 
did not know English. I translated the essential portion for him. 
His eyes widened \nd radiated joy. That night he called at my 
house with his student-host. He expressed his hope of being saved 
from ruin. I asked the student to borrow the pamphlets from the 
'ubrary and give his guest a full translation. The combined look 
of joy and gratefulness on the face of the farmer filled me with 
an everlasting joy. His face is still clear before my mind’s eye; 
and it still fills me with joy. 

376 Deferred Joy 
3761 Anonymous Service 

The left hand should not know the service done by the right 
hand. This is an old standard of conduct. Another more explicit 
statement of this ideal is that one’s own mind should not remember 
the service done by one self. The other day a London paper reported 
an unknown man who jumped into the Thames, pulled out two 
drowning persons, and went away without even mentioning his 
name to anybody. We read a parallel story in the life of the Tamil 
saint Sundarar who flourished several centuries ago. Such an 
absolute effacement of self, and practice of anonymity, cannot 
easily be obtained. Such instances are indeed rare. But certain 
professions are more favourable for the development of doing 
service vdthout the consciousness of doing it. 

3762 Unconscious Service by Teacher 

The teaching profession has occasionally such a chance. One 
instance has been recorded by the Head Master of an English 
Public School [67]. He was working as a priest on the western 
front in World War I. He met an old pupil of his serving as an 
oiflcer. He invited him for lunch. After lunch he told him, ‘‘Bobby, 
I feel miserable in this trench-war. But you look so cheerful. 
Who taught you this fortitude ?” Prompt was the reply, “You 
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taught me, Sir.” The Head Master disowngd having taught any- 
thing which, was of no avail to himself. But the officer said, “You 
didn’t teach that in words, your whole way of life taught that to 
me — your detachment and your inner joy bom of helping others, 
and the radiation through your face.” 

3763 Unconscious Service by Librarian 
The library profession has many more chanSes for such uncon- 
scious help being given to people. When we are conscious of any 
good being done, the ego in us makes us 'expect a return or at 
least gratitude. This is demoralizing. Its dangers are estimatet^“ 
to be so serious that m the Aditya-hridayam — the gene-like essence 
of prayer — God is invoked to kill m us any sense of dwelling on, 
or even becoming conscious of ungratefulness on the part of any- 
body. Though prepared not to expect gratitude from the individuals 
concerned, the ego looks at least for some public acknowledgment 
or recognition or lime-light of some sort. If even that is not forth- 
coming, the ego makes one go about bragging about one’s own 
good deeds. It is indeed difficult to escape this self-damage of 
the ego when good is done consciously. If good happens without 
our knowledge, we escape such a self-damage. The greater the 
delay in the good done being brought to our knowledge, the smaller 
is the chance for the self-damage to take shape. The time-factor 
is thus very important. In the library profession, there is a great 
chance for the time-factor to be too long for the self-damage of 
ego to come into play. The mind is well sterilized with the advance 
of age, before a librarian gets any report of any unconscious good 
done. When we hear it at that stage, we get at best pure joy, totally 
free from gratification to one’s own self. Life in library service 
can chasten one in that way. Here are a few instances. I mention 
them merely as instances of harmless deferred joy, in order to 
assure new aspirants to library profession that work in a library 
is not a mere fruitless, soul-killing routine, but that it does carry 
real service with it, though fortunately we are unconscious of it and 
thus happily escape the self-damaging effect of being conscious of it. 

3764 Salem Gardener 

It was 1938. A bright looking young man of about 35 walked 
into my room with the freedom of familiarity. But I could not 
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recognize him. I took him to be a casual reader and asked ifl 
could help him. He said with a smile, “Probably you |io not recog- 
nize me. Yes. It will be difficult for you. For I was then poor, 
ill-clad, famished, and perhaps the very embodiment of worry and 
misery.” Then he showed me the seat where he used to sit in the 
reading room. Then he narrated his own story. He was then an 
unemployed graduate ... it appears I used to cheer him up and 
suggest some readiTig course. One day, his eyes fell on an illustrated 
article on' fruit-crops in the National geographical magazine. It 
appears that I then found a gleam of cheer in his face and asked 

"iiim if he would care to read more books on fruit culture 

Ultimately he settled down as a successful fruit-grower. 

3765 Florida Gardener 

It was 1950. I was working in the study-room allowed for me in 
the Columbia University Library in New York. A middle aged man 
called on me. He introduced himself as an Albany man. His story 
was most interesting. In 1926, he migrated to Florida to do tropical 
gardening. He applied to his local library for literature on man- 
goes. His librarian had written to me at Madras. I seem to have 
suggested three small books. These books started him m his life. 
I could remember none of these things. But he was dead certain. 
He knew my name. It was a delight for him to see my picture in 
the Albany papers. He did not wish to miss the chance to meet me 
“his benefactor ! ” in person, who came to his town after quarter of 
a century quite unexpectedly. 

3766 Everywhere Experience 

Immeasurable is the deferred joy contributed by hundreds of 
persons met with, m the several cities of India, in railway carriages 
and in the aeroplanes, and in the Indian Embassies abroad. Their 
names are not known. We had got out of touch with one another 
for a long stretch of years. But the first thing they do is to ask about 
Sundaram and other reference librarians of the Madras University 
Obrary and then give delightful anecdotes about the service they 
have had in the Univeisity Library. 

3767 Faith and Good Cheer 

The library profession in India is still thin. M^y of the libraries 
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are not yet geared to service. This creates^ pessimism in young 
entrants to the profession. Here is a typical sentence taken from 
a letter received from a student who had passed out in the pre- 
vious year. ‘T have resumed duties to work as a part of an anti- 
diluvian machine. I hope good time will come.” My assurance to 
them is: Begin intensive reference service to readers. Do not wait for 
your chief to ask you to do it. He will not prevent your voluntary 
service. That will hasten the advent of good times. Work with 
faith, hope, and good cheer. Your deferred joy will become im- 
measurable. 

377 Honorary Reference Service and Vana-Prastha 
The joy of reference service should be particularly welcome to the 
honoiary workers drawn from activated community-potential as 
suggested in section 257. They are persons with leisure heavily 
hanging on them. They are persons fixed into the habit of active 
life. After retirement, a sense of boredom and ennui depresses 
them. This can be warded off by an hour or two of reference service 
in the local library. This will also build up an atmosphere of respect 
for them among the people of the locality. The members of the 
local panel of honorary reference librarians may meet occasionally 
and exchange their experiences. Such an exchange will give them 
ideas to do the work better. It will also increase their zeal for draw- 
ing joy from reference service. This would amount to a modern 
version of the Vana-Prastha life, practised by our ancestors. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 
381 Poverty in India 

Ready reference books took shape only during the last 200 years. 
But India had befcn in a state of cultural exhaustion during this 
period. Therefore, few reference books are produced in India. 
India is therefore poor in reference books. Consequently, our 
Tcference librarians feel like distributors of drinking water in a 
land of drought. But they should not fall into a mood of despair. 
Till now, our people felt little need for information. But the country 
is now awake. The people have begun to feel their thirst for infor- 
mation. The poverty of reference books will therefore be removed 
soon. 


382 First Step 

As a first step, we should make use of the reference books in 
the English language. The information contained in them should 
be relayed to the readers in their own languages. Further, much 
of our reference work will have to be done as if it were of 
the long-range kind. As and when a particular investigation 
is successfully completed, the results should be recorded in 
reference slips, as suggested in section 365. As the reference 
cabinet formed of them grows, much of the reference work will 
gradually change over into the ready reference kind. This happens 
even in developed countries. Its happening will have to be more 
frequent in newly developing countries, without reference books 
of their own. 


383 Collective Action 

The first generation doing reference service should cumulate 
all its experiences of disappointment caused by the absence of 
reference books. The State Library Association and the Indian 
Library Association will have to play an active part in bringing 
aU such experiences of disappointment to the notice of the pub- 
lic, the publishing trade, and the National and Regional Book 
Councils. 
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384 Magnitude of the Tasjc 

There is nead for a large variety of reference books — encyclopae- 
dias, directories, yearbooks, atlases, tables, statistical data, digests, 
and bibliographies, besides linguistic dictionaries. No doubt, we 
should begin with reference books of the generalia kind. But, we 
should eventually produce thfem^ in each of many subjects — engi- 
neering, technology, agriculture, animal husbandry, medicine, 
various arts and crafts, literature, religion, education, 

geography, history, economics, sociology and law. The magnitude 
of the task can be inferred from the fact that in 1940, there were 
about 2,500 reference books in the English language. Their distr^ 
bution by subjects was as follows [68]. 


1 

Subject \ 

Number of 
Reference 
Books 

Subject 

Number of 
Reference 
Books 

Generalia 

201 

Spiritual Experience 14 

A Science (General) 

23 

N Fine Arts 

63 

B Mathematics 

93 

0 Literature 

189 

C Physics 

14 

P Linguistics 

765 

D Engineering 

160 

0 Religion 

115 

E Chemistry 

26 

R Philosophy 

7 

F Technology 

25 

S Psychology 

5 

G Biology 

3 

T Education 

10 

H Geology 

14 

U Geography 

129 

1 Botany 

16 

V History 

28 

3 Agriculture 

30 

W Political Science 

5 

K Zoology 

15 

K Economics 

178 

E Medicine 

103 

Y Sociology 

28 

M Useful Arts 

111 : 

Z Law 

80 



Total 

2,500 


385 Past AcIiieTment 

We have now general encyclopaedias in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi. 
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And Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam encyclopaedias also are nr 
progress. We have a Marathi encyclopaedia on Physical Exercise. 
A factual account of the struggle of Dr S V Ketker in publishing 
the first Indian encyclopaedia — the Marathi encyclopaedia — early 
in the present century forms interesting reading. All honour is 
due to that pioneer who depended on his own initiative and industry 
in achieving this huge task [69].*Our linguistic dictionaries are 
still very few. Th^e is an atlas in Hindi. There is hardly any 
reference book in particular fields. There is thus much work to 
be done in the field ofreference works. 
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CHAPTER 40 


MODEL LIBRARY RULES 
400 Introduction 

Assuming that the reader has been helped by proper reference 
service to pick out fhe book he wants, let us next examine the routine 
involved in allowing him to take it home for reading. The latest, 
simplest and cheapest method of issue work is the “Tickets Method”. 
"This method mechanizes a good deal of the routine involved in loan- 
work or Circulation Work as it is called. It saves the time of the 
reader and the staff. It also eliminates possibility for the violation 
of some of the rules and makes the detection of violation of some 
others automatic. Before going into the details of this method of 
issue, it will be an advantage to give a set of model rules governing 
circulation Work as well as other matters connected with the use 
of a public library. 


401 Hours of Opeldng 

1 1 The hours, when the . . . library will be open to the pubUc, 
shall be fixed by the Library Committee from time to time. 

12 The Library Committee has decided as follows for the time 
being. 

The library shall be open to the public on all days from (7 am 
to 9 p m) 

Note: The loan counter shall be closed half an hour before the 
closing of the library. 

402 Admission to the Library 

21 No person, who is not of sound mind, nor cleanly in person, 
nor properly dressed, shall be admitted into the library. 

Note: The decision of the librarian, or of his deputy during his 
absence, in regard to these matters shall be final. 

The rules may provide for admission by special permit in the 
case of specified classes of persons, such as non-tax payers, strangers, 
etc. 

22 A person desirous of using the library shall enter his name 
and address legibly in the gate register kept for the purpose. Such 
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e'ntry shall be taken as an acknowledgment tjiat the person agrees 
to conform tej the rules of the library. 

221 Sticks, umbrellas, boxes and other receptacles and such other 
articles as are prohibited by the circulation staff shall be left at the 
entrance. 

222 Dogs and other animals shall not be admitted. 

241 Silence shall be strictly observed in the library. 

242 Spitting and smoking are strictly prohibiftd. 

243 Sleeping is strictly prohibited. 

251 No person shall write upon, damage,* or make any mark 
upon any book, manuscript, or map, belonging to the library. 

252 No tracing or mechanical reproduction shall be made with- 
out express permission from the librarian. 

253 A person shall be responsible for any damage or injury 
done by him to the books or other property belonging to the library. 
He will be required to replace such books or other property damaged 
or injured or to pay the value thereof. If one book of a set is injured^ 
the whole set shall be liable to be replaced. 

254 Before leavmg the library each person shall return to the 
circulation staff any books, manuscripts or maps, taken by him for 
consultation. 

26 Cases of incivility, or other failure in the service, should be 
reported immediately to the librarian, or his deputy during his. 
absence. 


403 Loan Privilege 


4031 Membership 

31 Any of the following is entitled to take out books on loan 
on enrolment as a member of the library: 

1 Any tax-payer residing or having his place of business within 
the area of the library. 


2 Any person hving within the area of the library and guaranteed 
by any tax-payer resident within the area of the Ubrary. 

3 ^y person employed in an institution within the area of the 
hbrary and guaranteed by the head of the institution. 

311 To get enrolled as a member, a person shall fiU up and sign 
a Form of Enrolment, which can be had free of cost at the library 
counter [and make a cash deposit of Rs 1 . 
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Note\ I do not rec<|mmend the portion of the above rule whicFi 
is shown within square brackets. 

4032 Reader’s Tickjbts 

32 Each member shall be given as many reader’s tickets as the^ 
number of volumes, he is entitled to have with him on loan at one^ 
time. 

321 The tickets*of a member will be valid for twelve months. 
They can be renewed by filling up a fresh Form of Enrolment and 
returning to the librarian all the expired tickets along with it. 

322 A book will be lent to a member only in exchange for one of 
his tickets. This will be handed back to the member when he returns 
the book, unless it is returned after due date, in which case the ticket 
will be handed back only after overdue charge is paid. 

[33 A week’s notice shall be given before a deposit is withdrawn. 
No deposit shall be repaid until all the books outstanding against 
the member and all his member’s tickets have been duly returned 
and all the dues from him are paid.] 

Note: This rule will be deleted if the portion of Rule 311 shown 
in square brackets is deleted. 

4033 Loss OF Tickets 

34 A member who has lost a ticket shall make a written report 
-of the same to the librarian. 

341 Three months’ time shall elapse after the date of such notice, 
before a duplicate can be issued. During this period, the member 
shall attempt to trace and recover the ticket if possible and send a 
second report at the end of the period, stating the result of his 
endeavours. 

342 If the ticket has not been traced, the member shall give an 
indemnity bond in the prescribed form and pay a fee of . . • for 
each duplicate ticket required. 

343 After the receipt of the indemnity bond and the fee, the dup- 
licate ticket will be issued. 

[35 If a member, who has lost one or more of his tickets, applies 
for withdrawal of deposit amount, no action will be taken on such 
application till the expiry of six months after the report of loss of 
ticket. If the ticket is not recovered by the member before the end 
of that period, he shall give an indemnity bond in the prescribed 
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form in respect of the lost tickets. After the repipt of the indemnity 
bond, the application for withdrawal will be dealt with in the usual 
way.] 

Note: This rule will be deleted if the portion of Rule 311 shown 
in square brackets is deleted. 

404 Condifions of Loan 

41 Each member may have out on loan hot more than . . . 
separate volumes at one time. He must make his own airangement 
for the conveyance of books to and from the hbrary or any of its 
delivery stations, except that in the case of invalid or lady members, 
books may be delivered once a week at their residence on payment 
of an advance quarterly subscription of ... . 

42 Before leaving the counter, the member shall satisfy himself 
as to whether the book lent to him is in sound condition; and, 
if not, he shall immediately bring the matter to the notice of the 
librarian or his deputy in his absence; otherwise he is liable to be 
held responsible for the replacement of the book by a sound 
copy. 

421 If one book of a set is injured or lost, the member concerned 
shall be liable to replace the whole set. 

422 The value shall be immediately paid to the library. It will 
be returned after the book or the set is actually replaced. 

43 Periodical publications, directories, works difficult to replace, 
and such other works, as may be declared reference books by the 
librarian, shall not be lent out. 

44 Members are not allowed to sub-lend the books of the 
library. 

45 All books on loan shall be returned at the expiration of a 
fortnight from the date of issue. 

451 Books temporarily in special demand may be lent for such 
shorter period as may be necessary or may be temporarily declared 
reference books under Rule 43. 

452 Loans may at any time be terminated by order of the 
librarian. 

46 If a book is not returned to the library when due, an over- 
due charge of five naye pmse per volume per day shall be levied. 

47 l^an may be renewed for a further period of one fortnight 
provided: 
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1 The renewal a^lication reaches the librarian not less than 
three and not more than five clear days before the date on 
which the book is due; 

2 No other reader has applied for the book in the meantime ; and 

3 Not more than three consecutive renewals shall be allowed 
for the same book withoirt its production to the library 
for inspection. 

In case condition (2) is not satisfied, the librarian shall cause a 
letter to that effect to be posted to the member concerned and the 
book shall be returnable on the due date. 

48 A member against whom any overdue or other charge is 
outstanding shall not be allowed to borrow books [or withdraw 
his deposit] until he has paid the amount due. 

405 General 

51 The librarian may refuse, rmder special circumstances, 
admission into the library to any person or the use of any book 
without assigning any reason therefor. 

52 The library Committee may refuse, under special circum- 
stances, any application for the privilege of loan of books without 
assigning any reason therefor. 

53 The Library Committee may grant special loans on such 
conditions as it may prescribe. 

54 Any infringement of the rules will render theprivilegeof admis- 
sion to and of borrowing books from the library liable to forfeiture. 

406 Sentinel at the Rubicon 

The counter is the Rubicon. The Circulation Staff are the sentinels 
watching and regulating the entrance and the exit of the users of 
the library. They should have all the loyalty and the precision of 
sentinels. And yet they should remember their being employees 
of the humane library department and not of the military depart- 
ment. They should be courteous without being lax, strict without 
being offensive, and friendly without becoming chatty. The rules 
of the library should be enforced in this way. 

407 Vigilance of a Sentinel 

The Circulation Staff should have all the vigilance and drcum- 
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spectioa of a sentinel Their responsibility particularly heavy 
in an open access library. Nobody should be allowed to get in 
or get out except with their consent and under their surveillance. 
No book should be allowed to be taken out of the library or brought 
Jn without their permission. For an open access hbrary implies 
extreme vigilance at the entrance and exit, and extreme freedom 
in the inside of the library to all readers. To mechanize the going 
out and the coming in of books, the “Reader’s Tfcket, Book Ticket” 
method of issue is being used currently. This method secures the 
automatic enforcement of many of the rules of the library. 

408 Variety of Functions 

In addition to playing the role of humane sentinels, the Circulation 
Section has the following variety of functions connected with the 
observance and enforcement of the rules of the library: 

1 Maintaining all the records relating to all the thousands of 
users of the library; 

2 Admitting users as members of the library and dealing with 
their withdrawal; 

3 Maintaining all the records about the loan of books including 
inter-library loan, overduing, and collection of overdues; 

4 Taking charge of all the books returned after consultation 
by users; and 

5 Ail the work connected with the bespeaking or reservation of 
books by users, and for staiBF purposes. 
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CIRCULATION APPARATUS 

410 Parts of the Circulation Apparatus 
The parts of the circulation apparatus fall into the following 
groups: 

1 Materials to be carried by the book ; 

2 Materials to be carried by the reader ; and 

3 Other materials needed at the counter. 

41 1 Materials Carried by the Book 
The parts of the circulation apparatus normally to be found in 
the book are the following: 

1 Date Label; and 

2 Book Ticket. 


4111 Date Label 

The code number for Date Label is 061. It is of octavo size. It 
should be pasted in the book so as to be its first leaf. It should con- 
sist of a sheet of 16 pound white printing paper 19 X 11.5 cm. 4 cm 
of its bottom should be turned over. This turned portion should be 
pasted along the edges so as to form a pocket whose mouth is 6.5 cm 
wide. This is to hold the book-ticket when the book is inside the 
library. A picture of it is shown in the next page. The turned flap 
should be printed in 8 point type and the'rest of the label should be 
ruled as shown in the picture in the next page. 

4112 Book Ticket 

The code number for Book Ticket is A62. It is of abnormally 
small size. It should be made of Manilla paper in the form of a 
pocket. This is to hold the reader’s ticket when the book has gone 
out of the library. The back-fold should be 7.5 X 4,5 cm. The front- 
fold should be 4 x4.5 cm. The exposed portion of the inside of the 
backfold should have the class number of the book in the first 
line, its book number in the second line, and its accession number 
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Date Label 


i 7 MAR I960* I 



23 MAR 1960 




9 APR 1960 




“l2APR 1960 




27 APR 1960 






































22 

N60 

136,241 




— 



























22 N60 : BANGALORE : 

: PUBLIC LIBRARY : 

136,241 : 

: : 22 Feb 1960 

; Date of release for loan : 

This book should ’ be returned on or ’ before the date last 

stamped above. An : overdue charge of 5 1 naye paise will be 

levied for each day the * book is kept beyond : that date. 
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12 = Twelfth, member admitted in Junji 1959. 

3 == Third ticket of the member. 

4122 Automatic Control 

It may be explicitly stated here that assuming for definiteness that 
a member is given three reader’s tickets at any time the number of 
library books in his possession ])lus the number of free tickets with 
him, should be equal to three. If he has three b(f oks, he will have no 
free tickets. If he has two books, he will have one free ticket. If 
he has one book, he will have two free tickets. If he has no book, 
he will have all the three tickets with him. Thus Rule 32 of the 
Rules of the Library is automatically enforced. 

4123 Colour Scheme 

The following is a model colour scheme for tickets 

Children’s Tickets Red 

Fiction Tickets Yellow 

Ordinary Tickets Green 

Usually even an ordinary book can be taken on an yellow ticket. 
But no fiction can be taken on a green ticket. If there are other 
privileges like loan of periodicals other suitable colours may be 
used to indicate such privileges. The colour scheme also helps 
automatic enforcement of rules. 
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N60 
136, 241 


006D62.12.3 

YOGESHWAR 

(TR) 


RANGANATHAN 

(SR) 

Library Manual 

Ranganathan series in 
library science, 6 


Reader’s Ticket (Back) Reader’s Ticket (Front) 


Coupled Ticket-Pair 


006D62.12.3 

YOGESHWAR 

(TR) 

775 Seventeenth 
Cross Road 
Bangalore 3 


SRR 
6 June 1959 


22 
N60 
136, 241 


RANGANATHAN 

(SR) 

Library Manual 

Ranganathan series in 
library science, 6 


Book Ticket 
Not transferable 
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413 Materials Needed at the Counter 

The counter should be provided with the 

1 Trays to file reader’s tickets; 

2 Rubber dater and inking pad ; 

3 About 100 Twin-Tokens of the size and shape of Book Tickets 

and Reader’s Tickets m^e of Manilla paper and nunabered 
I to 100; and ^ 

4 Tokens for the custody of private prop*'kty like umbrellas, 
sticks, ^boxes ; 

5 Date guides numbered 1 to 31; and 

6 Over-due guides marked 5np, 10 np, etc. 

414 Ticket-Trays 

About a dozen primary charging trays are necessary. Their inner 
dimensions should be 25x5x4 cm. Three or more secondary or 
sorting trays are necessary. These should be triple trays. The inner 
dhnensions of each member of the triple tray should be 45 X 5 x 4 cm. 
There should be three (or as many as may be necessary, depending 
on the number of members) tertiary or filing or charge trays. Each 
of them should be a 9-ple tray. The inner dimensions of each mem- 
ber of the 9-ple tray should be 45 x 5 x 4 cm. Each 9-ple tray as a 
whole may be of the inclined sort — the nearer edge resting on a 
reeper 4 cm high. 

415 Conscience Box 

Near the entrance wicket-gate, there should be a conscience 
box — a locked box with a small slit in its lid as we have in temples 
to collect offerings — into which the members who have delayed the 
return of books beyond the due date may drop their overdue charges. 
After practising the Victorian method of formally collecting the 
overdue charges with formal receipts and maintenance of separate 
accounts, libraries have learnt that 

1 the game is not worth the candle; and 

2 a splendid opportunity for the development of civic conscience 
is thereby being lost. 

The conscience-box method is now adopted even for the collection 
of bus-fares in America. Our libraries should straightway begin 
with trust in this manner. Trust will beget trust. 
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CHARGING WORK 
421 Mode of Presenting 

Members should be trained to present the books to be charged — 
i e taken home on Iban — in a helpful way. They should present them 
with the front cover thrown open and one of their reader’s tickets 
placed on it, so thaf the man at the counter can easily read the 
date label. Of course, they should also be trained to respect the 
rule of queue. If the book is in a damaged condition, set it 
aside for binding and tell the reader that it can be taken after 
repair. 


422 Charging and Vigilance 

For each book, rapidly tally the call number and the accession 
number on the book-card with those on the date-label. If they are 
alright, insert the reader’s tickets into the book ticket, taking care 
to see if the class number of the book has reasonable correlation 
with the member number of the reader. If it is satisfactory, stamp 
the due-date in the earliest vacant compartment of the date-label. 
While doing so, release the wicket-gate. Allow the reader to pass 
out. Hand over the book to him. Insert the coupled ticket-pair 
in the charging tray. Any discrepancy in the call numbers and mem- 
ber numbers should be disposed of quickly. If it is too compli- 
cated, pass it on to others, 'as the stream of members crossing the 
wicket-gate should not be held up and stagnated by tumbling over 
one case. Without offence but with extreme vigilance, watch every 
person crossing the wicket-gate, whether taking a loan or not, and 
make sure that he does not carry away with him, unauthorized, 
any book or reading material of the library either forgetfully or 
wilfully. 


423 Issue of Bespoken Book 

When a reader calls for a bespoken book, take back his bespeaking 
card, satisfy yourself that he is the right person and issue it in the 
usual way. If there is a red slip with a name other than his in the 
book ticket, retain it while charging. 
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424 Sorting 

As pick-ug work whenever you are free from readers, arrange 
in their classified sequence the coupled ticket-pairs collected in the 
charging tray. Mark the loan-counting-sheet for them by putting 
against the appropriate subject a vertical stroke, except that the 
’ fifth stroke should be a horizontal one across the preceding four. 
This facilitates counting in blocks of five. As the statistics are 
being marked for each book, transfer the coupled ticket-pair to the 
sorting tray and file it by its class number. 

425 Unusual Period of Loan 

Care must, however, be taken in the case of a book loaned for 
an unusual period. The coupled ticket-pair must be filed, immedia- 
tely after charging, behind the proper date-guide in the charged- 
tray at the entrance counter, after marking the statistics in another 
colour. 


426 Daily Statistics 

At the end of the day, total up the statistics. Tally the total 
number of issues with the number of coupled ticket-pairs standing 
in the sorting tray. Investigate and set right discrepancies if any. 
Remember that the coupled ticket-pairs mentioned in sec 425 will 
cause discrepancy. Transfer the coupled ticket-pairs to behind the 
correct due-date in the charged tray. 

427 Closing Routine 

Before closing down, change the dater to the due-date corres- 
ponding to the next working day. Put up a new counting-sheet 
for the next day. See that the charging counter is cleared of all 
accumulated materials and kept in a clean condition to start work 
on the next day. 


428 Cinnulation of Statistics 

Add up the statistics and post the figures in the Daily Statistics 
Register. At the end of each week, month, and year, write the cumu- 
lative total. 
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DISCHARGING WORK 

43 1 Essential Itf^ms of Work 

Discharging work consists of 

1 Renewal of loan; 

2 Charge of private property of readers; 

3 Discharging of loan ; 

4 Recovering overdue books; and 

5 Other routine. 

The man in the discharge counter is the first person whom the 
reader meets in the library. He should therefore give him a genial 
welcome, answer his queries and make him feel like walking into 
the library and accepting its service. At every hour, the hour should 
be entered at the end of the last filled-up line in the gate register. 

432 Opening Routine 

As the first thing in the morning, pick out, from the coupled- 
ticket-pair standing behind the date-guide of the day, those that 
have white slips in them. Hand them over to the charging assistant 
so that he may renew the loans. 

433 Genial Reception 

When a reader approaches the entrance wicket-gate, receive 
him in a genial way. This does not mean getting into conversation 
with him. Take charge of all his private property including books, 
sticks, umbrellas, bags, boxes and receptacles of all sorts. Give 
him a token in exchange. Place its twin on his property. See that 
he fills the gate-register correctly and fully. 

434 Discharging 

If the reader has a library book to return, he should be trained 
to present the book in a helpful way. He should present it with the 
front cover thrown open so that the man at the counter can easily 
read the date-label. He should also be trained to respect the rule of 
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the queue* From the last due-date stamped pn the date-label and 
the call number of the book written on it, locate its coupled ticket- 
pair. Lift it up. Insert the book ticket into the pocket in the date- 
label, provided the accession number in the book-ticket is the same 
as that on the date-label of the book. If it is not, you have picked 
out a wrong coupled ticket-pair. You must restore it to its place 
and begin again. If it is alright, pull out the reader’s ticket from the 
coupled-ticket-pair. Hand it over to the membef or his agent asking 
him to verify whether the ticket is the right one. Release the wicket- 
gate and admit the person inside the library! The book-ticket will 
stay inserted m the pocket at the bottom of the date-label of the 
book. 


4341 Returned Volumes 

If the book-ticket does not contain a red slip, place the book 
on the returned-book-shelf. If it contains a red slip, it is a bespoken 
book. Deal with it as provided in chap 44. As and when the 
returned-book-shelf within the counter gets filled up, the books 
in it should be transferred to the returned-books-bays in the stack- 
room. 


4342 Auxiliary Work 

If the date-space in the date-label of the returned book has 
been filled up, paste down a new date-label. Enter the call number 
and accession number of the book at the proper places in it. If 
the book is in a damaged condition, keep it aside in the damaged- 
books-shelf. If it had been bespoken, write to the member concerned 
that it had been set aside for repair. 

4343 Overdue Book 

If a book returned is overdue, its coupled-ticket-pair will be 
behind an overdue-guide marked in naya paise. Before handing 
over the ticket to the reader, suggest to him gently to drop the 
coins into the conscience box, if he does not do so himself. The 
old method had been to collect the overdue charges from him 
and give him along with the ticket a defaced overdue-stamp of 
the correct value. And even older still was the practice to prepare 
a receipt in the miscellaneous receipt book, give the original to 
the reader and retain the duplicate as office copy. If the reader 
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has not brought caih, write the amount due from him on a slip 
of paper. Initial and date it. Attach it to his ticket \;^ith a jem-clip. 
File the ticket in the kept-tickets-tray alphabetically by the name 
of the reader. Ask the reader to recover his ticket when he pays 
his overdue charges. 


435 Rush Hour 

In rush hours * the process of locating the coupled-ticket-pair 
may hold up readers at the entrance-gate resulting in a long queue 
and the break-down of their patience and temper. A similar undesir- 
able situation may also be created if any casual mistake had occurred 
in the arrangement of the coupled-ticket-pairs in the charged tray 
and you have to fumble about for the correct ticket. This fumbling 
in the presence of readers will induce confusion and a sense of 
inferiority complex which will worsen your capacity for work. 
All this is undesirable. It is to obviate all these undesirable con- 
tingencies that you are provided with a supply of numbered twin- 
tokens. The moment you feel that stagnation begins, insert the 
pocket-member of one of the numbered twin-tokens into the 
book-pocket at the bottom of the date-label of the book returned. 
Hand over its plain member to the reader in exchange for the book. 
Request him to take his ticket when he leaves the library, or if 
he wants to go back immediately, the next time he calls at the 
library. Don’t put such a book on the shelf reserved for books 
returned. Put all such books on the shelf for Held-up Books. 
When you get respite from the marcMng-in of readers, take up 
in succession each of the books in the held-up-books-shelf. Locate 
its coupled-ticket-pair with composure. When it is found, insert 
the proper book-ticket in the book-pocket, having taken out of 
it the pocket-member of the twin-token. Insert the reader’s ticket 
into that pocket-member. Place the book on the returned-books- 
shelf or bespoken-books-shelf or damaged-books-shelf as the 
case may be. File the coupled-ticket-token in the held-up-tickets- 
tray in the sequence of the numbers on the token. When the reader 
calls for his ticket, collect from him the plain-member of the twin- 
token given to him in exchange for his book. Pick out from the 
held-up-tickets-tray the corresponding coupled-licket-token. Hand 
over the ticket to the reader. Couple the numbered tokens. File 
the coupled-token-pair in the proper place in its tray. 
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436 Trimming the Charged Tray 
From time, to time close up the coupled-ticket-pairs in the 
charged tray so that they all stand erect and fill up each tray 
tightly. In so doing, do not move more than five coupled-ticket- 
pairs at a time. Otherwise they may slip out and cause disorder, 
delay, and confusion. 


437 Renewal 

If a member or his representative asks for renewal of a loan 
and if it is due on that very day, locate the coupled-ticket-pair. 
If it has no red-slip indicating having been bespoken, pass it on 
to the charging counter for charging. If it has a red-slip, inform 
the person that the renewal is not possible. 

4371 Deferred Renewal 

If the book is due on a later date, insert a white slip into the 
coupled-ticket-pair. This will remind you to renew it on its due date. 
If the book is already overdue, suggest that it is so and that the 
overdue charges should be dropped into the conscience box. If the 
coupled-ticket-pair has a red-slip, inform the member orally or 
by letter (if he had written for renewal) that the renewal is not 
possible. 


438 Closing Routine 
4381 Insertion 

As the last item in the day’s work, insert, at the very end of the 
charged-tickets, the date-guide of the day on which the books 
charged in the course of that day will fall due. Get the sorting tray 
from the colleague at the charging counter. Transfer all the tickets 
in them to behind that date-guide. 

4382 Change of Overdue Guides 
Beginning with the highest denomination, replace each overdue 
guide by the one showing the next higher denomination of money, if 
the next day is a working day. If it happens to be a holiday, the 
overdue guides used for replacement should be the appropriate 
ones. Put the guide for 5 naye paise just behind the date-guide of 
the next working day. 
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^383 Count of Overdue 

Enter in the overdue-tickets-register the number of coupled- 
ticket-pairs standing behind each overdue guide. 

4384 Overdue Notihcation 

Write out an overdue notice card for each of the coupled-ticket- 
pairs standing behind the overdue guides of 10 naye paise and 50 
naye paise. Despatch them. 

4385 Registered Notification 

Send a registered notice for each of the coupled-ticket-pairs 
standing behind overdue guides of one rupee. 

4386 Other Steps 

In the case of those which he behind overdue guides of 1.50 
rupees, make a personal call on the members and take every other 
necessary step such as taking the help of the guarantors or others 
to recover the books. 

4387 Putting up Gate-Register 

Put up the gate-register sheet for the next day. 

4388 Damaged Books 

Transfer the books in the damaged-books-shelf to the Binding 
Section. 
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BESPEAKING WORK 
441 First Routine 

Whenever a person desires to bespeak a book, give him a bespeak- 
ing card. Ask him to enter the call number, author and title of 
the book, and his own address in the proper places, and to affix 
the proper postage stamp in the proper plaCe. In token of your 
having satisfied yourself that the person has filled up the necessary 
particulars correctly and affixed the stamp, initial the card at the 
left hand bottom corner and stamp the date of the day just near 
it. Then place the card in the temporary bespeaking box. If there 
is already a card with the same call number, put the figure 2 or 
3, etc as the case may be, after the date stamp. 

442 Locating 

As pick-up work, take each of the cards out of the bespeaking 
box. Locate in the charged tray the coupled-ticket-pair which has 
the call number mentioned in the bespeaking card. Prepare a 
red-slip with the name of the bespeaking member and the date 
of bespeaking adding the serial number thereafter if there is one. 
Insert this red-slip inside the book-ticket. If the book-ticket is 
not found in the charged tray but the book is in the bespoken 
sequence, insert the red-slip into its book-ticket. If the book is 
not traceable at all, search for it, and do the needful. Enter 
near the right hand bottom corner of the bespeaking card, the 
date on which the book is due back in the library. Insert the bespeak- 
ing cards in the bespeaking cards box. All the cards in it should 
stand in the sequence of the class numbers of the books bespoken. 
If there be two or more bespeaking cards for one and the same book, 
arrange them among themselves in the sequence of the dates on 
which the bespoken cards were received. If there be two or more 
bespeaking cards for one and the same book and with one and 
the same date stamp, arrange them among themselves in the sequence 
of the digit entered after the date stamp. Put in the serial numbers 
after the due daje in each of the cards. 
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443i Bespoken Books Shelf 

The bespoken books returned to the library are to be arranged 
in the Bespoken Books Shelf near the entrance-gate in five 
groups, viz, 

0 Zeroth group consisting of the^ books whose bespeaking cards 
have not yet been forwarded; 

1 First group cdhsistmg of the books whose bespeaking cards 
were forwarded on the day; 

2 Second group consisting of the books whose bespeaking cards 
were forwarded one day earlier; 

3 Third group consisting of the books whose bespeaking cards 
were forwarded two days earlier; and 

4 Fourth group consisting of books whose bespeaking cards 
were forwarded three days earlier. 

The books in each of the groups are to be kept in the sequence of 
their call numbers. The groups are to be separated by guides. A 
guide is just a strip of card board 15 x 5 cm with the group number 
written prominently at both ends. 

444 Notification 

Towards the end of the day but in good time to catch the last 
mail of the day, for each of the volumes in the zeroth group, pick 
out the related bespeaking card from the bespeaking cards box. 
If there be tw^o or more bespeaking cards of the same volume, 
pick out the one which is the senior-most as determined by the 
serial number after the due date entered at the left hand bottom 
corner. Tally the volume with the entry in the bespeaking card. 
Sign and despatch the bespeaking card to the member concerned. 

445 Changing Group Guides 

As soon as all the bespeaking cards are despatched, release all 
books behind the group guide numbered 4. Examine if they have 
been bespoken by others, and if so, transfer them to the zeroth 
group to be newly formed thereafter. If not, place them in the 
temporary replacing table. Then, shift the group guides in the 
appropriate manner — le shift guide ‘4’ to the plac^e of guide ‘3’; 
guide ‘3’ to the place of guide ‘2’ ; guide ‘2’ to the place of guide 
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V; guide *V to the place of guide ‘O’. Pl^e guide ‘0’ so as to 
cover the books, whose bespeaking cards are to be forwarded on 
the next day. 
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LOST OR DAMAGED BOOKS 
451 Action toJBe Taken 

Occasionally a reader may lose a volume of the library or damage 
it. In the former cSse he should be asked to supply the library 
with a fresh copy. In the latter case, the treatment to be given 
will depend upon the extent of damage. The volume may either 
be repaired locally, or if the damage is too serious, the reader may 
be asked to furnish the library with a fresh copy. 

452 Special Deposit 

If the decision is to get a fresh copy from the user, find out the 
published price of the book from the Accession Section or from 
trade lists, as the case may be. If the book is a rare one, it may 
be necessary to estimate the current price of the book from second- 
hand catalogues. If the decision is to have the book repaired 
locally, get from the Binding Section the estimated cost of the 
repair. In any case, make a liberal estimate so as to avoid the 
contingency of recovering excess amount from the usei at a later 
stage. It is always easier to refund the balance rather than recover 
the excess. 


4521 Advice About Special Deposit 
As soon as the estimated cost is obtained, inform the user con- 
cerned in person, if he is present in the library, or by letter about 
the amount and ask him to pay the amount as a special deposit 
immediately. 

4522 Receiving Special Deposit 
As soon as the user brings the special deposit, receive the amount. 
Prepare and give him a receipt for the amount. The amount is 
to be transmitted to the Finance Section at the end of the day along 
with the miscellaneous collections. 

4523 Release of Tickets 

As soon as the receipting special deposit is over, pick out the 
related coupled-ticket-pair. Place the book-ticket in the lost- 
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volumes-sequence. Return the reader’s ticljet to the member. If 
it is a case^ of damaged volume, it may happen that the user is 
not a member. In that case, simply transfer the book card to the 
lost-volumes-sequence. 


453 Overdue Levy 

There is the question, how long overdue charges should be 
allowed to accrue m the case of a lost or damaged volume: 

1 Overdue charge may be made to accfue till the fresh copy 
arrives; or 

2 The levy of the overdue charge may be stopped with effect 
from the date of payment of the special deposit; or 

3 The levy of overdue charge may be stopped with effect from 
the date of notice of loss. 

The adoption of the first alternative is rather too hard in Indian 
libraries. For a fresh copy of the book has often to be procured 
from foreign countries It takes not less than six weeks for the 
fresh copy to arrive. It is doubtful whether it is desirable to continue 
to levy overdue charge for such a long time. 

A more humane alternative seems to be the adoption of the 
second one. But there is a curious abuse of this alternative by 
certain unscrupulous members. In tliis alternative, it is open to a 
member wanting to retain a book for a long time after the due date, 
report loss of the book, pay the special deposit, and produce the 
old copy after he no longer requires it, with the story that he has 
recovered it somehow. Some members succumb to the temptation to 
do this, especially in the case of books of topical importance and 
particularly text-books which are of great importance in connection 
with examinations. I w^onder whether this abuse may not be guard- 
ed against by providing that, in case a user returns the old library 
copy, he should pay the overdue charges till the date of return. 
Of course in this case we have no means of distinguishing genuine 
loss and recovery from pretended loss and recovery. 

The third alternative is not desirable. Because special deposits 
are not easily forthcoming unless the overdue charge is made 
to accrue until the date of payment of special deposit. The library 
has to \^*ait indefinitely long to get the special deposit. 
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454 Replacement 

In the case of a lost book, either ask the reader to purchase a 
fresh copy or take his written consent for the library to purchase 
it on his behalf. As soon as the fresh copy arrives, pick out its 
book-ticket from the lost-book-sequence. Attach the date-labeL 
Enter the accession number in the^ usual places. Insert the book- 
ticket into the pocket at the bottom of the date-label. Advise 
the reader that tlUfe book had been replaced. Settle his special 
deposit account. The damaged copy may then be returned to 
the member concemdd with the following endorsement written 
on its title page: 

This copy has been replaced by a fresh copy by Mr ... . Hence, this copy 
is given away to Mr .... This is no longer property of this library. 

Librarian 

(Date) (Name of the Library) 


455 Unprocurable Book 

If the book is not procurable even second-hand, write ofif the 
book from the stock of the library. Appropriate the special deposit 
to the library fund. 


456 Repair 

In the case of a damaged book, as soon as the repair has been 
completed, inform the person concerned about it and settle his 
special deposit account. 
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MEMBERS 
461 Admission 

When a person desires to become a member of the library give 
him two application cards. When he gives thdhi back duly filled, 
examine carefully if all the items have been filled up. Verify the 
accuracy of the statements and also the sfgnatures contained in 
them whenever necessary. If there is any discrepancy, get it recti- 
fied by the applicant. As soon as you are satisfied that every- 
thing is in order, send him into the library to acquaint hims elf with 
the arrangement and to get initiated into the library^ set-up and 
apparatus. Another member of the staff — the reference staff — may 
be asked to help him in this. 

4611 Guarantor’s Signature 

Remember that in the case of a person who is not a tax-payer 
of the locality, he should be asked to obtain the guarantor’s signa- 
ture on one of the application cards. 

462 Preparation of Tickets 

When he is thus taken care of otherwise, prepare the necessary 
number of tickets of the proper colour in accordance with the rules. 
Each member should be given a Member-Number. Apart from the 
serial admission number which will be put in the application cards, 
the member-number also should be in it. It will be a great con- 
venience if the member-number is so constructed that it is a short 
representation in ordinal numbers of the year and month in which 
his tickets will expire and should be returned for renewal and 
the main subject of interest of the reader, as determined by his 
vocation and other factors. The example given in section 322 
will make this clear. 

The life of a reader’s ticket may be fixed as 1, 2, or 3 years 
according to local conditions. The tickets should be initialled and 
dated by the librarian. When the member comes back to the 
counter, hand over the tickets to liim. 
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462i Filing Application Cards 
Towards the close of the day, take the application*cards of all 
the members admitted in the course of the day. Arrange one set 
alphabetically by the names of the members. Arrange the other 
set by the Member-Numbers. File the former in the alphabetical 
register of members. File the latter in the classified register of 
members. 


463 Renewal of Membership 

The persons at the charging and discharging counters should 
detect the Reader’s Tickets which are in or after the month of 
their expiry. The members concerned should be advised to present 
all their tickets at one time and get them renewed for a further 
period. As the tickets are renewed, their old application cards 
may be transferred to their respective new sequences with a note 
of their dates of transfer and with any alternations that may be 
necessary in them. It may be a good habit to make a list of the 
expired admission cards lying in the classified register; find out 
the members concerned, and get the tickets renewed* 

464 Lost Tickets 

The experience with cases of lost tickets in the Madras University 
Library is of some interest. For some years, the following practice 
was adopted. Whenever a member notified loss of tickets, he 
was asked to report at the end of three months the result of his 
endeavour to trace them out. If, at the end of that period, he was 
unable to trace them out, duplicate tickets were given without 
any charge. It was found that this privilege was abused in several 
ways. After taking the duplicate tickets, the old tickets were also 
presented. The tickets reported to be lost were sometimes presented 
by the relatives of the members, the relatives stating that the member 
gave them the tickets for their use. Some members reported loss 
of tickets repeatedly almost every year. While the tickets of some 
members were locked up in the library against overdue charges, 
they used to come months later with the story that the tickets 
were lost. Due to one cause or other, notice of lost tickets came 
to be received almost every week. 

Then, it was felt that something should be done to help the for- 
mation of a higher sense of responsibility in the matter of library 
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tickets. The practice introduced was to chafge a fee for the issue 
of duplicate- tickets and to ask the members to execute an indem- 
nity bond. No doubt, it is not happy to have this procedure. But 
this practice had the desired result. Notification of loss of tickets 
fell down largely in numbers. 

4641 Observation Slip 

When a member notifies loss of a ticket, send him a copy of 
the rules regarding loss of ticket and the propedure to be followed. 
Then prepare an Observation Slip. This should have the number 
of the ticket in the first line, the name of the member m the next 
line, and the date of notice of the loss of ticket in the third line. 
The Observation Slips should be kept in the Observation Slips Box 
in a classified sequence. 

4642 Detection Work 

As a pick-up work, the person at the discharge-counter should 
examine the charged tickets-tray to find out if any of the lost tickets 
lies charged. The man at the charging counter should also have 
before him a list of the numbers of the lost tickets to facilitate 
detection in case any of them is presented. When any ticket is 
presented, it must be filed in the kept-ticket-tray with the necessary 
note explaining the circumstances of detection. The owner should 
be notified about it. If any mal-practice is suspected, it should be 
pursued in a proper way. 

4643 Duplicate Ticket 

At the expiry of three months, or whatever period is provided 
therefor in the rules, the member concerned may be asked to make 
a report about the results of his endeavour to trace the lost ticket. 
If it is still not found, he may be furnished with a draft form of 
indemnity bond and asked to produce the bond on the appropriate 
stamp paper. If the bond is in correct form, he may be asked to 
pay the duplicate ticket fee prescribed by the rules and then a 
duplicate ticket may be given to him with the word ‘‘duplicate’* 
written across it. 

465 Overdue and Other Collections 

The Circulation Section is likely to collect money as overdue 
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charges, special deposits, and fees for duplicate tickets. Open 
the conscience box before the Accounts Section closest for the day. 
Hand over to the Accountant the total sum received on all the 
three heads mentioned above. The date and the amount should 
be entered in the Transmission Register and the signature of the 
Accountant taken on it in token of his having received the amount 

466 Overdue Stamps 

In case the conscience box system is not introduced, but the 
overdue-stamp system is adopted, the Circulation Section should 
take a permanent advance of overdue stamp books worth Rs 5 
or any other amount fixed according to local conditions, from 
the Accountant. Every evening the maximum integral number 
of rupees contained in the overdue collections of the day should 
be given to the Accountant and overdue stamp books of equal 
value should be taken. 


467 Receipt Book 

If the antiquated receipt book system is still insisted on, the 
entire collections of the day should be remitted to the Accountant 
each day and the signature of the Accountant should be received 
not only in the Transmission Register but also on the back of the 
counter-foil of the last receipt covered by the amount. The Trans- 
mission Register may give also the inclusive receipt numbers covering 
the amount remitted. 
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FORMS AND REGISTERS 

In Vv hat follows if the first letter of the code number is ‘A’, the 
form IS of abnormally small size. If the first letter of the code 
number is ‘C’, the form is of card size 75 x 1*25 mm. If the first 
letter of the code number is ‘Q’, the form is of the quarto size. 
If the first letter of the code number is ‘S’, the form is of the folio 
size. 

A66 Overdue-stamp, Overdue-stamp should be designed in a 
form similar to a postage stamp with the coat of arms of the library 
as the device. The value of each label should be marked as 5 naye 
paise. They should be bound in booklets of Re 1. 

C612 Bespeaking card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. 

One side is reserved for call number, author, and title. The text 
of the form is as follows: 

(Name of the library) (Date) 

Dear Sir, 

The book mentioned on the other side is now available in the library. Kindly 
arrange to take it within three days. 

The book will not be issued unless this card is produced. 

Librarian 

Note: 1 Write the address on the other side and aflSx necessary postage stamp; 
2 This card can be used for registering one volume only. 

The left half of the other side should have the following words 
printed: 

Call Number 

Author 

Title 

The right half is reserved for address. 

C61 Overdue-notice card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
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White. The text of the form is as follows: 

(Name of the library) (Date) 


Dear Sir, 

The undermentioned book/books due from you on has/have 

not yet been returned. Kindly return ♦it/them immediately along with the 
overdue charges. 

C62 Application card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. Tray. The text of the form is as follows on one of the sides : 

(Name of the library) (Date) 

Adm Numb Memb Numb 

Name in block letters (write last word first and the other 
words or mitials after it in circular brackets) 


House address 
Business address 

Vocation or subject of main interest 

The second and the later lines may be printed so that the last line 
ends near the bottom of the card. This will leave ample space 
between the first and the second lines to write revised admission 
numbers and member-numbers for a number of years. 

The text on the other side of the card should be as follows. The 
unwanted part will be struck off. 

I request to be admitted as a member of the Public Library and I agree 

to abide by its rules. I am a tax-payer and I reside in Numb of Street 

of Ward Numb 

Date Signature 

I am a tax-payer and I reside at Numb street of Ward Numb 

The person mentioned above is known to me, I recommend that he be admitted 
as a member of the library. 

Date Signature 
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C64 Lost ticket observation slip. Stencil.* Ledger paper. Box. 
The row hea4ings are to be as follows: 

Name of the member 
Number of the ticket lost 
Date of notice 

Date of report of the endeavour to trsite the lost ticket 

Date of issue of duplicate 

Remarks 

Q64 Overdue register. Printed. 8 point type. Ledger paper. 
White. Loose leaf binder. 

The number of rules below the column headings is to be 10 on 
each side. 

Row headings near the top are to be as follows: 

(Name of the library) (Date) 


Address Name 

Deposit Numb Numb and nature of tickets 


Below that the following column headings are to be printed: 

Call number (4 cm); Due date (2.5 cm); Return date (2.5 cm); 
Days overdue (1.5 cm); Overdue charge R Np (2.5 cm); Date of 
collection (2.5 cm); Receipt number (2.5 cm); Remarks (2.5 cm). 

Q66 Miscellaneous receipt book. Printed. 8 point type. 21 lb 
printing paper. White, To be bound in booklets of 50. Each sheet 
is to consist of a receipt form and its counter-foil. The boundary 
line between the receipt form and the counter-foil is to be perforated. 
The text of the receipt form is as follows: 

(Name of the library) 

SerNumb 

Received from the sum of R. Np as per 

details given below: 

Special deposit 

Fee for ... . duplicate ticket 

Overdue charge on a book due on ... , (Omit this if overdue stamp 
or conscience box is used) 

Date 

Chief of Circulation Section 
Circulation Assistant 

Librarian 
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561 Gate Printed. Display type. 21 lb printing paper. 

White. To turn on the longer edge. The number of horizontal 
lines below the column headings m each side is to be 15 and are 
to be numbered 1 to 15. The columns are to be parallel to the 
shorter side. 

The column headings are to be:» 

Ser number (2.5 cm) ; Name in block letters (7.5 cm) ; Full address 
(15 cm); Qualifications (4 cm); Token number (1.5 cm); Remarks 
(4 cm). 

The text of the form above the column headings is to be as 
follows: 

PLEASE WRITE LEGIBLY (NaJne of the Hbrary) 

Enter your name and address in token of your agreeing to abide by the rules 
of the library. 

562 Loan counting sheet. The vertical columns may show either 
each hour or longer intervals for the period when the library is 
open each day. A sufiicient number of columns may also be pro- 
vided for the totals at suitable intervals, say one at 9 a m, another 
at 12 noon, another at 3 pm, another at 6 p M, another at 9 p m, and 
another for the grand total. In addition it may be advisable that 
columns may be opened to note the actual number of readers in 
the library at some important moments to be decided according 
to local conditions. The row-headings should be the symbols 
for the main classes of subjects and such of the sub-classes as are 
of special interest to the locality. In recording the count of books 
issued, in a particular subject in a particular hour or time interval, 
the first four strokes may be vertical and the fifth a horizontal one 
across these four. This will facilitate counting. A portion of the 
loan counting sheet is shown below as a sample. 





3pm — 6pm 

V 




7 

w 


11 

2 
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563 Consultation counting sheet. This may be similar to the Loan 
Counting Sh^et. 

564 Circulation diary (Daily). The main headings of the columns 
are to be the symbols for the main classes of the subjects and such 
of the sub-classes as are of special interest to the locality. For each 
subject heading, the sub-headings should be ‘‘Consultation”, “Loan” 
and “Total’*. Thereshouldalsobethef.''io ^Iny iidJi io-iai ■u-uding^: 
Grand total with the sub-headings ‘’Consultation,” “Loan” and 
“Total”; Total Number of Readers; Receipt of Inter-Library Loan; 
and Issue of Inter-Library Loan. The row-headings should be the 
dates of the month with additional rows interpolated at proper 
places — for the total of the week and cumulative total for the 
month at the end of dates 7, 14, 21, 28 and the end of the month. 

565 Circulation diary (Monthly). The monthly Circulation Diary 
should have column-headings similar to the daily circulation diary. 
Its row-headings should be the months with progressive totals, 
that IS to say January: February; Cumulative total; March; 
Cumulative total; etc. 

566 Routine diary. The column headings should be: 

1 General Correspondence 

11 Authorization letters received; 12 Authorization letters dis- 
posed; 13 Other letters received; 14 Other letters disposed; 15 
Letters originated; 16 Reminders sent. 

4 Renewal and Bespeaking 

41 Renewal requests received; 42 Renewals done; 43 Renewals 
rejected; 44 Bespeaking requests received; 45 Bespeaking cards 
sent; 46 Bespeaking cards untraced. 

6 Overdue Cards 

61 First reminder sent; 62 Second reminder sent; 63 Third 
reminder sent; 64 Registered reminder sent. 

4 Admission 

41 Tax-payers; 42 Others. 

5 Renewal 

51 Tax-payers; 52 Others. 
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, 6 Loss of Tickets 

61 Tickets lost; 62 Lost tickets detected; 63 Duplicates issued. 

7 Loss of Books 

71 Books lost; 72 Books damaged; 73 Special deposit cases; 
74 Books replaced. 
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481 FileJSumbers 

The following t^ble gives a scheme for numbering the files of the 
Circulation Section. The meanings of the teAis will be found 
explained in section 508. 


Name 

Class Numb 

Filing 

Characteristic 

Use 

61 

Rules 

Member 

611 

Member 

Consultant 

612 

Consultant 

Study group 

614 (followed by 
the class 
number of 
the subject) 

Leader 

Ineligible 

615 

Correspondent 

Enquirer 

618 

Enquirer 

Bespeaking cards 

6234 

Nil 

Inter-library borrowing 625 (followed by 

the class 
number of 
the subject) 

Lending and borrowing 

Heading 

libraries 

652 

Library 


482 Transfer to Record 

All the files of this section are to be transferred to the record 
sequence one year after it is closed. 


483 Destruction of Record 

The files relating to used or permanent bespeaking cards returned 
by members may be destroyed after one year. All other files may 
be destroyed after three years. 
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Part 5 


WORK BEHIND THE SCREEN 




CHAPTER 50 


INTRODUCTION 

501 General and Distinctive Work 

A Library shares many items of administrative routine with other 
offices, for example, those relating to personnel, finance, accounts, 
correspondence, printing, stationery, supplies and services, and 
building and equipment, A library is usually a dependent body. 
Therefore, the routine about most of these items may have to be 
in conformity with that of the parent-body. In the case of a public 
library, the Local Body is likely to be the Local Library Authority. 
It prescribes the routine. A systematic account of these items can 
be found m Part 3 of Library administration. We shall confine 
ourselves here largely to the distinctive library routine. These 
relate to books and periodicals, their selection, purchase, inclusion 
in stock or accessioning, payment, preparation for dues, arrange- 
ment in the stack-room, and binding. In regard to these, there is 
some difference between books qua books and periodicals. In 
the case of the latter, the finished volume does not come out at 
once, but in succession in the form of fascicules issued at regular 
— and more often irregular — intervals. These have to be gathered 
together, as soon as the title-page and index arrive, and made 
into a volume. Further, the issues should be made available as 
and when they come and not allowed to be idle until a volume 
is completed and bound. The work behind the screen should be 
done systematically and expeditiously. For, the maximum possible 
time should be saved to attend to readers, in conformity with the 
Fourth Law of Library Science. Further, every item of routine 
should be revised, to avoid errors. Otherwise, the cumulation of 
errors through time will be injurious to the efficiency and the 
reputation of the library. 

502 Branch Library 

A branch library should have only the following items of w^ork 
behind the screen: 

1 The receipt of the current issues of periodical pubheations; 
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2 Maintenance of the stack-room; 

3 Maintenance of the building and the stores. 

All other work behind the screen should be done by the central 
library. As a result, the staff of a branch library should be able 
to devote practically all its time to circulation work, reference 
service, and extension work. This will satisfy the Fourth Law. 

503 Centra! Library 

Even a city or district central library should spend only mini- 
mum time in classification and cataloguing. This will be made 
possible by the system of centralized classification and cataloguing 
coming into vogue m the country. Thus the books will arrive 
at the city and district central libraries with the call numbers 
printed in the back of the title-page and tooled on the spine. Prin- 
ted catalogue cards for all the book entries will also come along 
from the State Central Library. At any rate, they can be bought 
from that Library. 



CHAPTER 51 


BOOK-SELECTION 
511 First -^tep 

The first step in the distinctive part of library administration relates 
to book-selection, fhis is conditioned by three factors: 

1 The demand, in the light of local interest, in different areas 
of the field of knowledge. 

2 The supply or the extent and nature of the availability of 
books in the market, preference always being given to sumptuous 
editions on good paper with large type and plenty of illustrations; 
and 

3 The total finance available and the proportion in which it 
is allocated to different subjects and standards in relation to the 
strength or weakness of the already existing collection in the various 
subjects and standards. 

512 Ascertaining Demand 

The subject-distribution of the circulation of books in the library 
will give a picture of the demand current in the locality. The 
library should also anticipate potential demand by studying the 
happenings in the locality, in the country and in the world, and 
the special festivals and celebrations expected to occur in the year. 
The amount for books should be allocated for different subjects 
in the light of the details arrived at in assessing the demand. With- 
out making undue deviation from the prevailing reading standard 
and taste, the library should seek to elevate them progressively, 
in small quanta by its book-selection standards. 

513 Sources 

The chief sources for selection of books in English are the Book-- 
seller and Ih^Fublishefs circular of Great Britain and the Publisher's 
weekly of the United States, which are weeklies; also the English 
catalogue of Great Britain and the Wilson^ s catalogue of the United 
States, which are available as annuals. The chief sources for selec- 
tion of books published in India are the Quarterly list of publica- 
tions issued by the Registrars of Books of the Constituent States 
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and the Indian National Bibliography and &e State Bibliography 
of each State publishing it. Other sources of both kinds of books 
are the catalogues of individual publishers and booksellers; the 
bibliographies in books; independent bibliographies; and book 
reviews in periodicals. The Sunday editions of the Dailies in India 
contain literary pages in which reviews are published. 

514 Suggestion Tray 

Books of probable interest to the readers are likely to be brought 
to the notice of the library by the readers "themselves. When the 
suggestion reaches the library, a book selection card should be 
prepared and filed in the suggestion-tray in a classified sequence. 

515 Weeding Out 

The printed sources should be systematically filed on shelves. 
As and when a new edition of the source arrives, the old edition 
should be discarded in the case of ephemeral materials or removed 
to the bibliographical collection if they are worth the retention. 

516 Routine 

The sources for book selection should be scanned systematically 
as "land when they become available and a book-selection card 
should be prepared for each selected item. It should be roughly 
classified and its standard symbol (like elementary, ordinary, 
advanced, and so on) should also be tentatively put on the card. 
These cards should be filed in a classified sequence in different 
sets according to the standard. The accumulated cards should be 
discussed at convenient intervals — say once in a month on the 
appointed day — with the concerned specialists and the sanction 
of the Library Committee or the Librarian, as the case may be, 
should be obtained for the finally prepared Indent. 

517 Forms and Registers 

C12 Book Selection Card. Printed. 6pttype. Bristol Board, white 
for purchased books, green for gift books. Red for bound volumes 
of periodicals. The text on one side should be as shown below; 
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The text on the other side be as follows: 

Ac N Don N W1 N 

CIN 

Auth 

Title 

Size Coll Ed Yr 

Pub Pub price 

Series etc 


Review 

Reference 

Vendor Cost 



Date 

Units 

Sel 



Apprd 



Order 



Reed 



Paid 



Acend 



Cut 



Clasd 



Cat 



Shld 1 

-j 



Bound 



Wi 




Order N 
Voucher N 


Indian 

Foreign 


Q12 Book selection consultation letter form. Stencil 21 lb. 
Printing paper. White. The text of the form is as follows: 

Subject: BOOK SELECTION 

I have the honour to enclose herewith (number) book selection cards in 
(subject) for your consideration. Please be good enough to sort them into 
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the three groups, “approved**, “deferred**, and “rejecjjed”. The three groups may 
be separately bundled and sent to me along with a covering letter embodying 
your recommehdation. 

The balance available for purchase of books in your subject within the 
current financial year is Rs. , . . 

Expecting your reply within a week. 

S13 Indent noting form. Stencil. 21 lb. Printing paper. White. 

The text of the form is as follows : 


Outside N Dated . . . 

File N Date of receipt . . . 

Subject: Indent for books 


lAbrariarCs note 

Office note 


N of items recommended 

N of items already available 

or on 


order 



N of items recommended for duplica- 


tion 

Estimated cost of the items not 
in library 

Estimated cost of the duplica* 

Rs 


tions recommended 

Rs 


Total estimated cost 

Rs 


Allotment for books 

Rs 


Amount already appropriated 

Rs 


Balance available 

Remarks 

Rs 


Library Conimittee*s decision 


Mote: If the hbrarian is the sanctioning authority, the last line may be omitted. 
In the first column, the words and “Sanction** may be added after “Note** 

S15 Daily diary. Its headings should be the following; 

11 Letters received 

121 Letters replied 

122 Letters filed 

141 Letters drafted 

142 Routine letters issued 
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15 Reminders sent 

21 Indents called for 

22 Indents received 

31 Book selection cards checked with selected cards tray 

32 Book selection cards checked with order tray 

34 Book selection cards checked with bills on hand 

35 Book selection cards checked with catalogue 

S16 Weekly diary. This should show the number of book 
selection cards written. Its headings must be the symbols for the 
main classes of classification used. 

41$ Files 


Name 

Amplifying device 

Filing 

characteristic 

Sources 

Subject Device or/ 
and Language Device 

Correspondent 

Selection 

Subject Device 

Do 

Indent 

Do 

Do 

Allotment 

Do 

Do 

Outward enquiries 

Do 

Do 

Inward enquiries 

Do 

Do 


All these files may be transferred to the record sequence one year 
after it is closed. They may be destroyed after three or five years 
according to convenience. 
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BOOK-ORDER 
521 Itatroduction 

The work of ordering books in Indian libraries is at present more 
difficult than it is elsewhere. It is English and American books 
that figure most in them. Thus, the chief book-markets are thou- 
sands of miles away m far-off London and New York. As a result, 
Indian Libraries are not able to get books on approval or to choose 
between different editions by actual inspection of books. The 
task of deciding whether a new edition is substantially different 
from the one already in the library becomes extremely difficult. 
The Book-Order Section in Indian hbraries has therefore to take 
a much greater responsibility and put in much more work in check- 
ing the indents with the stock, than in European and American 
libraries. Of late however, a few enterprising booksellers have 
begun to stock general books in important state capitals, such as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Lucknow and Madras. 

In the matter of Indian publications, the situation is even worse. 
The pubhshing trade is not yet properly organized in India except 
for text-books. In many cases, the author himself has to play the 
role of publisher and bookseller. He may live in an out-of-the- 
way place, and as may be expected, he has not developed business 
methods. Not infrequently it happens that he does not respond 
at all to orders. 


522 Standing Vendors 

It is a moot point whether it is advantageous for a library to 
buy its books directly from the publishers or through a standing 
vendor. In the case of most books, there may be an advantage 
to have a standing vendor. The Library Authority should select 
the standing vendor once in three years. The choice should be 
settled by the competence of the vendor to make complete and 
prompt supply. There should be a clause in the contract for the 
cancellation of the contract for delay of more than three months. 
After the introduction of net-book agreement, the monetary terms 
of the contract will be simple and uniform. Even till then, the 
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a second copy should not be sent without getting a confirm- 
atory order, and 

9 In all these cases, if they send a wrong supply, they should 
take it back at their own cost. 

523 Secopd-hand Books 

In the matter of out-of-print books, it is best to obtain quotations 
from different second-hand booksellers and decide the vendor 
in each case on its merits, rather than appoint a single standing 
vendor. Very often the catalogues of the secbnd-hand booksellers 
may obviate even the necessity for enquiry. But these catalogues 
should not be relied upon, if the amount iss considerable. 
It may be possible to get better terms by obtaining competitive 
quotations. 


524 Ordering 

It is desirable that order-work is distributed evenly throughout 
the year and an order is sent out regularly once in a week or 
a month on an appointed day. The routine for each order may be 
as follows: Arrange the finally sanctioned book-selection cards 
alphabetically by the names of authors and check carefully to 
eliminate unintended duplications of all kinds. For this purpose, 
check with the 

1 Catalogue of the library; 

2 Standing-order-cards ; 

3 Outstanding-order-cards ; 

4 Bills awaiting payment; and 

5 Exchange list of the library if any. 

Separate the cards for the books which can be got as gifts and apply 
for them. Type four copies of the order-list for the surviving cards, 
send one with the order to the vendor. Leave one for use in advising 
readers. Use the third as office copy. File the fourth copy behind 
a guide showing the week in which the supply is due. This will be 
used for the Vigilance Work described in section 526. 

The corresponding book-selection cards now gain the status of 
order cards. Insert these in their proper alphabetical places, in 
the order tray which contains the outstanding cards. 
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,5241 Standing Order 

It is desirable to give standing orders for the following classes 
of books: 

1 Series-books, ie belonging to a series all the volumes of 
which the library has decided ,to buy; 

2 Multi-volumed books, i e books in two or more volumes all 
the volumes (X which are not published simultaneously; 

3 Instalment-books, ie books published in successive parts or 
fascicules which should be accumulated in the library and 
bound after the title-page arrives; 

4 Subscription-books, i e books for which advance payment is 
to be made either in full or in part before actual publication. 

525 Receiving the Supply 

When the supply arrives, arrange the books in the sequence in 
which they are entered in the bUl. Lift the order card of each 
book from the order tray and insert it on its title-page. If there 
is no order card for a book, it has been either already paid for 
or it was never ordered. When all the books have got their respec- 
tive cards, carefully collate the books, scrutinize and approve 
them only if they answer to every detail furnished m the respective 
order cards. Then pass the books on for classification, cataloguing, 
and shelf-registering. Defects may also be detected at this stage. 
Hence, defer cutting, stamping, accessioning and payment till 
those processes are over. Retain the order cards with you. They 
form the control to ensure that all the books come back for ac- 
cessioning. Various difficulties may crop up in this work. These 
are enumerated and the means of dealing with them are given in 
Chapter 24 of the Library administration, 

5251 Supply of Standing Order 

The procedure for receiving supplies of standing order, and 
watching their regular supply, should be similar to the one described 
in section “53 Periodical Publications” 

526 Vigilance Work 

As soon as a book order is sent out, file the fourth copy of the 
order in the Book-Order Vigilance Pad behind the week-guide of 
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the due date of supply. The files behind a ^eek-guide are to be 
arranged on the basis of the following successive characteristics: 
(1) Vendor; (2) Order Number; and (3) Order Date. The due date 
also should be filled up at that time. The items received should 
be ticked as and when the supply or report arrives. It may not 
arrive all at one time. In every ^week in which some items lie un- 
ticked, shift the vigilance order copy to the proper place behind 
the next week-guide. After the supply is confpleted it may be 
destroyed. 


527 Forms and Registers 

C24 Standing order card. Manuscript, Bristol board. White. 
Tray. Front side 7 lines. Back side 18 lines. 

Row headings at the top of the front side: 

First line: Series Heading 

Second line: SO N . . . dated . . . Period 

Third line: Vendor .. Note 

Column headings for the remaining part of the first side and 
for the back side: 

Serial Vol N (12 cm). Accession N (18 cm). Voucher N and 
Date (25 cm). Call N (30 cm). Heading (30 cm). Price (6 cm). 

Q235 Order form to standing vendors. Stencil. 21 lb. Printing 
paper. White. The text of the form is as follows: 

Subject: Book Order 

Please supply the . . . Library under the usual conditions with 
the books in the enclosed lists, viz 

Order Number Dated Remarks 

S25 Weekly diary (Routine). Its headings should be the follow- 
ing: 

11 Letters received 

121 Letters replied 

122 Letters filed 

141 Letters drafted 

142 Routine letters issued 
15 Reminders sent 
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21 Indents received 

22 Indents returned 

323 Book order cards checked with outstanding order tray 
327 Book order cards checked with standing order cards 

34 Book order cards checked with bills on hand 
3495 Book order cards checked with exchange list 

35 Book order cards checked with catalogue 
38 Book order^cards checked with shelf 

41 Standing orders issued for series books 

42 Standing orders issued for multivolumed books 

43 Standing orders issued for instalment books 

44 Standing orders issued for subscription books 
5 Order cards filed 

7 Ordinary books received from vendor 

71 Series books received from vendor 

72 Multivolumed books received from vendor 6664 

73 Fascicules of instalment of books received from vendor 

74 Subscription books received from vendor 

754 Volumes and cards transmitted to the accession section 

S26 Weekly diary {Subject), Its headings must consist of the 
symbols for the main divisions of the book classification used or 
some suitable modification of them. 

528 Files 


Name 

Class Number I Filing 


1 Characteristic 


Standing vendors 

21 (Subject Device) 

Vendor 

Standing vendors 

218 

do 

do 

(Second hand books) 

Enquiries and quotations 

22 

do 

Heading 

Ordinary books ordering 

23 

do 

Vendor and date of 
order 

Ordinary books order 

234 

do 

Heading 

doubt clearing 

Series ordering 

241 

do 

Series heading 

Multivolumed books 

242 

do 

Heading 

ordering 

Instalment books ordering 

243 

do 

do 
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i^republication ordering 

244 (Subject Device)^ 

Heading 

Gift books 

28 

Donor 

Outward enquiries 

291 

Correspondent 

Inward enquiries 

292 

do 


The files maybe transferred tathe record sequence one year after 
disposal and destroyed five years thereafter. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
530 Introduction 

Periodicals are prone to develop idiosyncrasies of several kinds. 
Of these, irregularity in publication and supply affects the adminis- 
trative routine most. If the non-receipt of a particular issue is 
not brought to the hotice of the publisher promptly, there is a 
great probability of the library never getting it. Hence the greatest 
amount of vigilance and promptness is necessary in dealing with 
periodical publications, and it must be achieved without undue 
dependence on mere memory. It is best done by means of a simple 
Three Card System. A card 125x75 mm will last for 6 years 
for weeklies and for twenty-five years for monthlies, if they are 
ruled on both sides. It may not be w'orth-while to bind and preserve 
all the periodicals. What must be preserved should be decided 
by the authorities. 


531 Renewal Order 

It is desirable not to change the list of current periodicals violently 
from year to year. A periodical which it has been decided to have 
bound and preserved should not be light-heartedly discontinued 
in one year and renewed in another year. Thus most of the perio- 
dicals should be given a standing order. It is conducive to good 
business to send a renewal order once in a year on an appointed 
day and call for bills for subscription. For subscriptions of most 
periodicals are payable in advance. This is enforced by the pub- 
lishers since they cannot otherwise decide how many copies they 
should print. Foreign periodicals will, therefore, have to be re- 
newed even in October so that payment may reach the other side 
before the year begins. For convenience of routine it is better to 
renew Indian periodicals also in October. 

532 Three Card System 

The prompt receipt of the current issues of each periodical 
publication is to be watched wdth vigilance. Vigilance is best 
practised by the Three-Card System in a big library and by a Two- 
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Card System in a small library. One of th«se cards is called the 
Registered Qard. Its use is described in section 533. Its structure 
is given in section 537. The second card is called the Check Card. 
Its use is described m section 534. Its structure is given in section 
537. The third card to be used in a large library is called the Classi- 
fied Index Card. Its use and description can be found from Chap 23 
of Library administration. 

533 Registering 

As soon as the mail arrives each day, after satisfying yourself 
that each packet is addressed to the library, open the wrapper 
of each and insert it in the periodical. Arrange the periodicals 
alphabetically by the title. The rest of the work is to be done for 
each periodical successively. Collate it, and see if any abnormalities 
need attention. Note them at the top of the back of the front 
cover. Put all such cases aside in the deferred tray. If it is normal, 
pull out its register-card. If it is not a duplicate copy, make the 
necessary entry in the register-card. Taking the class number 
from the register-card, write it near the right hand top corner of 
the front cover of the periodical. If the issue is not the one im- 
mediately after the one last registered, the entry should not be 
made in the next vacant horizontal line but in the line that would 
be appropriate to it. Write a reminder card for the earlier issue 
not received and put it in the week’s current box for despatch. If 
it is a gift periodical and if an acknowledgement is due, write out 
the acknowledgement and put it in the week’s current box. If the 
title-page, contents, and index are due but have not come, write a 
reminder card for them also and put it into the week’s current box. 
Stamp on the covers, on all the plates and on the first and the 
last pages of the periodicals registered and enter the date of 
receipt on the cover. 


534 Vigilance 

As soon as a periodical is registered, pick out its check-card. 
It should be found among the cards lying behind the current week’s 
guide. Transfer it to behind the guide-card of the week in which 
the next issue is due. For example, if we are now in the first week 
of March, the current week’s guide-card will be 3,1. If the perio- 
dical is a weekly, the check-card should be transferred to behind 
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the guide-card 3.2. If the periodical is a monthly, the check-card 
should be transferred to behind the guide-card 4.1 . If the periodical 
is a quarterly, the guide-card should be transferred to behind the 
guide-card 6.1, and so on. If the check-card is not found behind 
the guide-card 3.1, lookup the register-card for the date on 
which the preceding issue was registered. Add the period of the 
periodical to the number of that week. The result will show the 
guide-card behind which the check-card could be found. 

5341 Notifying 

On the last day of the week for each of the check-cards still 
lying behind the guide-card of the week, write out a reminder card. 
Fill up in each check-card the details about the reminder. Then 
transfer all the check-cards to behind the next week’s guide-card. 

535 Display 

If any sheet in any of the periodicals registered is loose, fix it 
up. The Laws of Library Science require that all the periodicals 
should be promptly registered and displayed for the use of the 
public. A compact display table for periodicals was designed by 
me in 1937. It is now being widely used all over the world. A 
picture and the specification for it is given in Anncxure 2 of my 
Five laws of library science, ed 2, 1957. It adds to cleanliness and 
strength without taking away the distinctive look of each per- 
iodical if it is encased in a plastic cover now available in all suit- 
able sizes with Libraco Company of England. Otherwise, leave 
the periodical as it is without any cover. Arrange the perio- 
dicals in the classified sequence. Take them to the display-table. 
In the case of each, take out the preceding number lying on it and 
insert the current one. All the older numbers collected in this 
way should be distributed in the loose-numbers-shelf, so that 
they may be readily available for consultation. 

536 Rounding-off 

5361 Completion of Volume 

As soon as the title-page and index are received for a volume 
of a periodical, register it, collect together all the issues covered 
by the title-page and index, collate them, and bundle them up. 
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At the end of the week get accessioned and# catalogue each com- 
pleted volunje of a periodical that the library has decided to keep 
permanently. 


5362 Faulty Cases 

All faulty cases due to wrong delivery, defects found in cumula- 
tion, duplication, and all other cases should be attended to each 
week. 


5363 Patoent of Subscription 

Every ^.cek collect the bills received for payment of periodicals. 
For each bill examine the register-card. See if the subscription 
lias not been paid already. See also if the claim is for the correct 
amount. Certify in the bill that the amount may be paid. It will 
be good to have a rubber stamp for it with the headings : 

1 Volume last paid; 

2 Date of last payment; 

3 Amount of last payment; 

4 Volume for which claimed; 

5 Amount claimed; and 

6 Explanation of discrepancy if any. 

As soon as payment is sanctioned, note on the register-card, the 
voucher-number and its date. 

5364 Accessioning 

As soon as a cumulated volume is accessioned, note the accession 
number in the registration card against the number of the volume. 

5365 Cumulative Index 

Scan through the pages of the periodicals received, for an- 
nouncement of cumulative index. If any such index is announced, 
take steps to order for it. 

5366 Loose Numbers 

Lending of loose numbers of periodicals or newspapers is not 
generally allowed in public libraries. However, we have found a 
tendency in the libraries of many of the developed countries to 
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lend out current issues of periodicals after they had been on the 
display-table for at least one week in the case of weklies and 
for one month in the case of monthlies and periodicals of longer 
periodicity. 


537 Forms and Registers 

C32 Renewal order card Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. The text of fhe form is as follows * 


Reference: This office standing order No . . . dated . . . 

Kindly renew, on behalf of the . . . library the subscription to . . , for volume/ 
year . . . and send your bill m duplicate for payment as usual. 

C331 Register-card, Printed. 6 point type. Bristol board. White. 
7 lines in the front page and 14 lines in the back Gift ca-es, black 
border. Pack side, column headings only. Tne text is as follov^s: 


TimE 


Vendor 

CIN 


Payment 




Vol or 

Voucher 



Year 

N «fe Date 

Period 

Order N & Date 




Ann Subs ‘ 


Vd&N 

Date of 

! Date of Vol&N 

Date of 

! Date of 

1 

j 

j 

pub 

! rect 

1 1 

pub 

rect 

i 


C332 Check card. Printed. 6 point type. Bristol board. White. 
14 lines on each side. Gift cases, black border. The column head- 
ings are as shown below: 

Heading Period 



CM Binding peculiarities slip. Manuscript. Ledger paper. White. 
The row headings in the form are as follows: 
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1 Title 

2 Volume number 

3 Year 

4 Class number 

5 Covering material 

6 Clubbing or splitting peculiarities, if any 

7 Assembling peculiarities, if any 

C361 TCI Reminder card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. The text of the form is as follows: 

I have to inform you that the Title Page, Contents, and Index to Vol. . . of 
the . . . have not yet been received here. Kindly despatch them at an early 
date. 

C362 Non-supply card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. The text of the form is as follows: 

i have to inform you that No ... of Vol ... of the . . . was the last part 
received. Kindly bring the supply up to date and send future parts as issued. 

C363 Gap-in-supply card. Printed. 8 point type. Bristol board. 
White. The text of the form is as follows : 

I have to inform you that N ... of Vol ... of the . . . has not yet been re- 
ceived though a subsequent part is to hand. Kindly fill up the gap in supply 
at an early date. 

Q32 Standing order form. Stencil. 21 lb printing paper. White. 
The text of the form is as follows: 

Subject: Periodical Publication Order 

Please supply to this library thfe undermentioned periodical publication. 
The supply is to begin from the first issue of Vol - . . Year . . . Each issue is to 
be supplied promptly as and when published. The title-page, contents, and 
index relating to each completed volume should be supplied as soon as they 
are published. 

The non-receipt of an issue, if any, will be notified either immediately on 
receipt of the latter issue or within three months after its due date, when it 
is known to us. 

The cost of a volume is to be recovered by sending a bill in duplicate in ad- 
vance, after the completion of the volume and supply of the title-page, 
contents, and index. 
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This may be treated as a standing order until counter-manded. 

532 Weekly diary. It should have the following headings : 
i 1 to 22 same as for S 25 of Book Order Section 

31 Order cards checked 

32 Orders issued 

4 Volumes made up 

45 Binding slips "Written 

46 Accession cards written 

47 Made up volumes transmitted 

48 Accession numbers noted 

52 Cumulative indexes ordered 

53 Cumulative indexes received 
7 Bills passed 

533 Daily receipt diary. It is to show the number of periodical 
publications received from day to day Its headings must consist 
of the symbols for the main divisions of classification system used 
or some suitable modification of them. 

538 Files 


Name 

Class Nuffd>er j 

Filing Characteristic 

Standing vendors 

31 

(Subject device) 

Vendor 

Sources, enquiries and quotations 

32 

do 

Title 

Indent 

33 

do 

do 

Current periodicals 

34 

do 

do 

Finance 

36 

do 

Correspondtait 

Back volumes 

37 

do 

Title 

Outward enquiries 

391 

do 

Correspondent 

Inward enquiries 

392 

do 

do 


The files are to be transferred to the record sequence one year 
after it is closed. The records may be destroyed after five years. 
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ACCESSIONING 

54 1 Accession and Donation Number 

Every volume to be included in the stock of the library must 
receive a serial number called Accession Number. Donated books 
must receive a Donation Number, in addition to the accession 
number. Cumulated volumes of periodicals should also receive 
accession numbers and if necessary also donation numbers, if the 
volume is to be bound and preserved in the library. 

542 Accession Numbering 

As soon as the classification and cataloguing of books and 
completed volumes of periodicals to be preserved are finished, 
arrange the purchased books in the sequence of their entry in their 
related bills, and the periodicals and the donated books in the 
sequence of their call numbers. Use the order cards of the purchased 
books as their accession cards. Write green and red accession 
cards for donated books and for periodical publications respectively. 
Arrange also the related shelf-register cards, the accession cards, 
and the catalogue cards in an exactly parallel sequence. Look up 
the accession cabinet for the last accession and donation numbers 
which had been already given. Starting with the next numbers, 
assign the accession number, and donation number if warranted, 
in correct numerical sequence in each of the shelf-register cards, 
the accession cards, and the main catalogue cards. 

543 Numbering the Books 

Then copy the accession number, and also donation number 
in the case of gifted books, class number, book number, one 
below the other on the back of the title-page of each book. The 
collection symbol also should be written. The class number should 
begin just half an inch below the central line of the back of the 
title-page. If that place happens to be printed over, start it as near 
that place as possible. If the book has no title-page write these 
numbers on the top of the first page leaving space for at least two 
lines between the top-edge of the book and the call number. 
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Write these numbers *also at a certain other conventional place in 
the book, say the bottom of page 50. 

544 Passing of Bill 

As soon as the writing of the numbers of the purchased books 
is over, write the accession number against the respective items 
in the bills for the purchased books. Strike off the items not sup* 
plied or rejected atid make the consequential changes in the total 
amount of the bills. Then pass the bills for payment with the 
remarks “Brought info stock register. Bill may be paid.’"' 

545 Accession Register 

On receiving accession numbers, the order cards attain the status 
of accession cards. File all the accession cards in the sequence 
of their accession numbers m the accession cabinet. This must 
be kept under lock and key, as these cards constitute the basic 
record of the books m the library, giving, as it were, a complete 
history of the respective books. 

Further details of this routine and the complications which may 
arise are discussed in Chap 24 of Library administration, 

547 Diary 

S41 Accession diary {Weekly) to show the numbers of volumes 
accessioned. Column headings should be: 

Accessioned, Donated, Purchased, Periodicals, Books. 
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PREPARATION OF THE BOOKS 
551, Easing 

The books themselves should be prepared. Ease the back by 
opening the book somewhere in the middle, placing it on a flat 
table and gently running the thumb from the top to the bottom 
along the inner margin, working your way through the book to 
the two covers, turning a few leaves at a time, and simultaneously 
pressing. As the glue at the back of the volume is likely to have 
hardened, this easing work has to be done in a very careful and 
gentle way, so that the back of the book does not break. 

5511 Cutting Open 

Cut open the pages with a cutting bone and not with a finger 
or a pencil as the latter will spoil the edges and even damage the 
text in books with narrow margins. 

552 Stamping 

Then put the library stamp, without disfiguring printed matter, 
in certain conventional pages such as the lower half of the half- 
title-page, the lower half of the back of title-page, the top of the 
first chapter, the bottom of the earliest chapter that ends after 
the fiftieth page, the bottom of the last page, each map, plate, etc. 
and so on. 


553 Tagging 

After the stamping is over, stick a tag on the back (spine) of the 
volume. If there is a jacket, remove it temporarily for this purpose 
and replace it after the tagging is over. Apply tag exactly 2*5 
cm above the bottom of the book. It will be convenient to have 
a piece of metal, 1 * 5 s^m wide and bent at right angles with 
each of the arms exactly 2*5 cm long to mark the position for 
applying the tag. 

If the volume is too thin to have the tag on its spine, fix it on 
the front cover close to the spine, adjacent to the position it should 
have occupied on the back. Write the call number on the tag. 
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^ 554 Date-Labelling 

As soon as tagging is over, fix the date-label to the volume. 
The date-label is to be gummed only at the top and bottom corner 
of the left edge and it is to be fixed on the very first page after the 
cover, whether that page is an end-paper, half-title page, or even 
the first page of the text. Then wnte the book-ticket and insert 
it into the pocket at the bottom of the date-label. Enter the call 
number, accession^number, and the date of release on the date- 
label. Now the book is ready to reach its destiny — which is 
reader’s hand — and' to rest on the shelves of the library when 
not solicited by readers. 

555 Classification and Cataloguing 

As it has been already indicated in section 542, classification 
and cataloguing is done even before the book is accessioned. But, 
the preparation work mentioned in sections 551 and 554 should be 
done only after accessioning is done. All this work should be 
done on a weekly basis like most other work in a library. Every 
attempt should be made to round off the week’s work without 
any arrears. 

This work will require constant use of the library catalogue. It is 
therefore necessary that, in addition to the catalogue in cards for 
public use, there should be a copy of it in slips for office use. 

5550 Process Slip 

Insert in each volume a process slip, ie, a slip 125x75 mm. 
Even a waste slip with one side blank "will do. On this slip various 
notes regarding the volume should be entered. Ultimately this 
process slip will have to be used for preparing the monthly state- 
ment of amendments to the Classification Code and the Catalogue 
Code and destroyed thereafter. Draw a vertical line dividing the 
length of the slip exactly into two parts. Reserve the left hand 
side for noting cross references. Divide the right hand half into 
three compartments by three horizonial Use the first compart- 
ment to indicate class index entries, not requiring consolidation, 
the second to indicate cross reference index entries, the third to 
indicate the book index entries or main entries or class index 
entries. Any further notes which arise in the course of classifica- 
tion and cataloguing should be entered in this slip. 
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555 1 Classification — Ro^ljtine 

Sort rapidly by their main classes the volumes to be accessioned 
in the week. Then decide the class number of the books one 
by one. If any volume is elusive and requires detailed study, or 
appears to call for the creation of a new class, put it aside tempo- 
rarily in the group of deferred volumes. For normal books, deter- 
mine the call number and write it at the leading line of the process 
slip. Add the appropriate sequence number \^herever necessary. 
By examining the main slip in the office-copy of the catalogue, 
see that the class number you give is consistent with the old placings. 
If there is any catalogue slip m the same ultimate class and with 
the same book number as the volume on hand, add the appro- 
priate digit as the accession part of the book number. In cases 
of doubt compare the old books with the new ones. Note down 
on the process slip notes for cataloguing work. As soon as each 
volume is thus treated, pass it on with the process slip for cata- 
loguing. 

After all the normal volumes are dealt with take up the more 
difficult volumes and proceed with them when the catalogue cards 
of the other volumes are being written. 

55511 Amendments Noting 

If any addition or amendment is made either to the rules or 
the schedules in the Classification Code, note them down in the 
official interleaved copy of the Classification Code. 

55512 Source-Slips 

If any source outside the volumes classified and outside the 
common reference books is used in determining the class number, 
note it down with details on a source-slip 125 x 75 mm. The source- 
slip should contain in successive sections the call number of the 
volume classified, the call number of the source, the heading of 
the source, its short title, and the exact page reference. All such 
source-slips should be filed away in a classified sequence in the 
source-slips tray. 


5552 Cataloguing — Routine 
Sort out the classified volumes according to their cataloguing 
difficulties. The following groups may arise: 
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1 Fresh cards group consisting of volumes which are in familiar 
languages and whose process slips do not mdicgte consolida- 
tion of cards ; 

2 Consolidation group consisting of volumes W'hicli are m familiar 
languages and whose process slips indicate consolidation of 
cards and periodical pubiicatigns; 

3 Linguistic fresh card group consisting of volumes in unfamiliar 
languages wlfich do not require consolidation of catalogue 
cards ; 

4 Linguistic consolidation group consisting of volumes in un- 
familiar languages which require consolidation of catalogue 
cards; and 

5 Refractory group consisting of volumes of unusual cataloguing 
peculiarities. 

Deal with the first four groups first so that the maximum number 
of volumes can be pushed forward without any delay. 

55521 Amendments Noting 

If any amendment in the Cataloguing Code is arrived at in 
the course of the week, note them down in the oHlcial interleaved 
copy of the Catalogue Code. 

55522 Sources Noting 

If the data for cataloguing has been taken from any source 
outside the book, prepare a source-slip and file it in the source- 
slip tray mentioned in 55712, 

5553 Checking Work 

All the class numbers and cataloguing entries must be carefully 
checked preferably by a second person, and if no second person 
is available, by the same person at a later time. 

5554 Typing 

If the catalogue cards are handwritten, get the slips for the 
catalogue for office use copied out from them by typing. If the 
catalogue cards themselves are typewritten, the slips for the office 
copy may be carbon copies. 
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5555 Insertion Work^ 

After all the volumes are completed and accession numbers 
are written in the main cards and the shelf cards, sort out all the 
catalogue cards according to the nature of their entries and insert 
them in the cabinets containing the public catalogue. Do similarly 
for the slips forming the catalpgue for office use. The filing of 
the shelf-cards is described in section 56. 

55551 Guide-Cards 

It will be a good practice to review the guide-cards in the cabinets 
of the public catalogue once in a year. New guide-cards might 
be necessary or experience might have suggested changes in the 
existing guide-cards. 


556 Correction Work 

All the old volumes set aside for correction of class number or 
catalogue entries should be dealt with similarly. 

557 Forms and Registers 

The description of catalogue cards is usually given in books 
on cataloguing. The code numbers for the different types of cards 
are given here. They are all 125 x 75 mm. 

C51 White cards for main entries and book index entries. 

C52 Mild-pink cards for cross reference entries and cross refe- 
rence index entries. 

C53 Guide cards. 

CS4 Black-edged white cards for class index entries. 

C55 Catalogue slips. 

552 Volumes diary {weekly). Its column headings are to be 
the symbols for the main classes or any modification of them^ 
and in addition “Total number of volumes”. 

553 Cards diary {weekly). Its headings are to be : 

1 Main cards; 

2 Cross reference cards; 

3 Class index cards; 

4 Book index cards; 

5 Cross reference index cards; 
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6 Shelf register cards; 

7 Total number of cards; 

81 Number of periodical publication cards consolidated; 

82 Number of other cards consolidated; 

83 Total number of cards consolidated. 

S54 Correction diary {weekly). Similar to the volumes diary. 

458 Specification for Card Cabinet 
To Hold Cards, 125x75 mm 

1 The card cabinet is to consist of two parts: 1 cabinet proper; 
and 2 a table on which the cabinet proper rests. 

2 The cabinet proper is to contain 24 drawers — four columns 
of six drawers each. 

21 The external dimensions of the cabinet proper are to be; 

Breadth 2 ft inches. 

Height 2 ft 7| inches. 

Depth 1 ft 11 inches. 

22 The planks used for the two sides, top and bottom, are to 
be 7/8 inch thick and that used for the back 5/8 inch thick. 

23 The front side of the cabinet is to be partitioned by three 
vertical planks 7/8 inch thick and 4 inches m breadth to secure 
four columns of sockets and by five horizontal planks 7/8 inch 
thick and 3 inches in breadth to secure six rows of sockets, to contain 
the drawers. 

24 The front of each socket is to be connected with the back 
plank of the cabinet by two cross-bearers (one on the left and one 
on the right) 7/8 inch thick and 1 inch wide. 

25 The cross-bearers are to be provided with two brass cylinders, 
each 9i inches apart over which the drawer is to slide. 

3 The internal dimensions of each socket holding the drawer 
are to be: 

Breadth 6 inches. 

Height 4| inches. 

Depth 1 ft lOi inches. 

4 F,a oh drawer is to have the following internal dimensions — 
breadth 5 inches and depth 1 ft 8 inches. The side and back planks 
used for the drawer are to be h inch thick and only 2J inches high. 
The front plank of the drawer is to be 6i inches in breadth and 
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4J inches in height so as to cover the socket* exactly. The bottom 
of the drawei; is to be fitted with two reepers of J inch thickness 
and 1 inch breadth properly centered. A brass rod inch in 
diameter is to run right through the centre of the drawer to lock 
up the card contents. To the rod projecting at the front plank 
of the drawer is to be screwedea screw knob. A fly nut is to be 
screwed to the rod projecting at the back plank of the drawer. 
To prevent the drawer when drawn from falling^out of the socket, 
a self-locking catch is to be fixed into the socket to the right side 
at a depth of 1 ^ inches. A notch is to be cut in the further end of 
the right hand side of the drawer. The catch is to fall in that notch 
and lock up the drawer automatically. On the front plank of the 
drawer, just above the centre, a brass label holder to hold a label 
If inches by If inches is to be fixed. Just below the label holder a 
ring is to be screwed to serve the purpose of a handle to pull out 
the drawer. Each drawer is to be provided with an adjustable 
card rest (5x3 inches and 1 inch thick at the bottom and tapering 
towards the top) the cross section of which is to be a right angled 
triangle, the hypotenuse forming the front side over which the 
cards should rest. The card rest is to be provided with a hole in 
its centre through which the central rod of the drawer is to pass. 
The card rest is also to be provided with a bolt so that it may be 
bolted to the left side plank of the drawer where holes are to be 
provided at intervals of 1 inch. 

5 Locking arrangement of the cabinet: The vertical plank 
between the first and second columns of drawers and that between 
the third and fourth columns are to be provided with two U shaped 
rings each 1 ft inches apart. Two brass plates 2 inches wide 
and 2 ft inches long with two rectangular holes each, at required 
intervals to take in the U rings are to be applied to the U rings 
to lock up the cabinet. Four locks (one to each U ring) are to be 
used for locking, 

6 The table on which the cabinet rests is to have the following 
dimensions: 

Height of the table 1 ft lOf inchvS (incliading the top plank). 

The dimensions of the top plank are to be in breadth 2 ft 5f inches 

and in depth (the side corresponding to the depth of the cabinet) 

2 ft 

Thickness of the plank 7/8 inch. 
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The dimensions of *the frame work of the table (excluding the 
plank) are to be 2 ft 4| inches x 1 ft 1 1 inches. 

Legs, at the top, 3x3 inches. 

Legs, at the bottom, 2|x2|- inches. 

7 The wood used for the cabinet is to be well-seasoned teakwood. 

8 The contractor is to be rcspcpsible for any crack that the 
cabinet may develop within a year of supply. 

9 The cabinet is to be coated with wood oil. 

10 The cabinet is to be delivered at the library, free of delivery 
charges. 

11 The metal portion of the cabinet is to be of well-tempered 
brass. 

12 The dimensions of the drawers and the sockets, and of the 
cabinets, as a whole, are to be quite e%act so that ti.c drawer^ 
of the cabinets may be interchanged among liieinscKcs and \uth 
the drawers of the cabinets of the specifications already m the 
library without any difficulty wiiatever. 
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MAINTENANCE WORK 
560 Mroduction 

The books should be arranged on the shelves so as to fulfil the 
Fourth Law of Library Science, viz, “Save the time of the reader”. 
Reference books like encyclopaedias, dictionaries, current year- 
books and directories, and recent additions should be located in a 
prominent place as near the entrance as possible so that those who 
come for ready-reference alone may do so quickly and without 
disturbing the serious readers. The arrangement of the other 
books in the stack-room itself requires special skill. The arrange- 
ment cannot be permanent in the changing library world. It will 
have to be judiciously varied and readjusted from time to time. 
Several factors will have to be examined from time to time for 
this purpose. One would very much like to have the books and 
periodicals arranged in the sequence of the subjects in the schedule 
of classification for the mere satisfaction of having them arranged 
m strict accordance with the schedule sequence. But the standard 
helpful sequence of the main classes found in the schedules of 
classification is seldom strictly parallel to the popular sequence. 
Nor is the popular sequence a permanent one. It does and must 
change with time. 


561 Fonaation of Collections 

Hence, the rigid arrangement of main classes by their num- 
bers results in wasting the time and energy, not only of the reading 
public, but also of the reference staff. In an arrangement like this, 
a majority of readers may have to waste their time and energy 
in walking unnecessarily great distances to get at their books. 
The’ reference staff also are affected in the same way, as their 
movement is dependent on the movement of the readers. It 
is quite necessary to break the schedule-sequence and judiciously 
repermute the main-classes on the shelves. For example, 
literature, as the most popular subject attracting the greatest 
number of readers, may be located as near the entrance as 
possible, irrespective of its proper place in accordance with 
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the schedule of classification. Other subjects may be arranged at 
distances from the entrance varying inversely with theii' popularity. 
Any one arrangement should not be considered as final (merely 
on the ground of unwillingness to undertake additional labour). 
Its Utility must be constantly tested by experience in the light of 
the statistics of issue. Any reshuffling of subjects found to be 
necessary should be immediately carried out even at the cost of 
additional labour and time, as the convenience of the readers is 
the convenience of the library. 

562 Multiplication of Collections 
The collection of books of current interest may be called the 
Mam Collection. There may be a second collection consisting of 
periodicals and serials and a third one made of books of archaic 
interest and hence of comparatively infrequent demand. These 
may be called Secondary and Tertiary Collections respectively, 
A suitable symbol may be put above the class number of a book 
in all but the main collection to indicate the collection to which 
it belongs. Such a collection symbol may not be necessary in a 
bound volume of periodical, as its very look will show that it is 
a periodical. 


5621 Closed Colllction 

Again, certain types of books, if they are put in open access 
shelves, are likely to be adversely affected by their being mal- 
handled by a few black sheep to such an extent that they are of 
no use to others who really want them. In this category we may 
include Fine Arts books, books full of art plates, and books of 
pornographic interest. Such books may be kept in a non-open- 
access or closed collection (not necessarily m closed shelves). 
By a closed collection is meant that readers will not normally be 
allowed to have direct or open access to the shelves containing it, 
but will obtain their books in most cases by the old applicalion 
slip system. This restriction may be waived in the case of certain 
classes of responsible readers. This closed collection arrangement 
gives us control over the use of these books. Fine Arts books 
will be exposed to loss of plates if they are placed in the open 
access shelves. Similarly all pages savouring of obscenity are 
systematically purloined (to satisfy the morbid curiosity of the 
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black sheep) from otherwise scientific treatises. A monumental 
example of' this m tlie Madras University Library was Havelock 
Ellis’ Psychology of sex. Previous to its withdraw^al from circula- 
tion, it in so much demand that it was treated as a reference 
book and kept on the issue counter. Every other reader w^ould ask 
for *"Elhs”. Such books also Should be taken over to the closed 
collection. Such a closed sequence may be called a Special Collec- 
tion Their book numbers may be put between two horizontal 
parallel lines to indicate their location. 

5622 Abnormal Size Collection 

To come to the actual arrangement of books on the shelves, it 
is quite necessary to see that the shelves present an aesthetic appear- 
ance. This presentable appearance is of extreme importance in an 
open access library; for, the first thing that creates a good impres- 
sion in a reader is the trim condition of the shelves with sufficient 
direction guides, bay guides, and shelf guides. It is a most un- 
sightly thing in a library to see on the shelves giants, pygmies, and 
weaklings, all in a conglomeration minus the respect due to their 
ordinal arrangement. Hence, all volumes which, on account of 
their size and weight, preclude easy handling should be kept in a 
separate collection — this may be called Oversize Collection. The 
bottom-most plank throughout the book-racks may be used for 
this collection. To indicate their location, their book numbers 
may be overlined. Pamphlets and miniature volumes may be 
kept in a closed collection. This may be called Pamphlet Collection 
or Undersize Collection. Their location may be indicated by the 
underlining of their book numbers. If this is not done, such volumes 
invariably get themselves squeezed and even lost, either amidst 
other volumes or in the pockets of book-vandals. 

563 Temporary Collections 

The above mentioned sequences by no means exhaust the collec- 
tions to be maintained in a growmg library. While these sequences 
are of a permanent nature, need is felt for the formation of certain 
temporary sequences. 

5631 Correction Collection 

If the library makes any attempt whatever to keep itself abreast 
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of the times, there wiirbe constant need to revise the class numbers 
assigned to the books in stock, in the light of the experfence gained 
in serving the books to the readers and in consequence of the 
realignment and reorientation of the divisions of knowledge brought 
about now and then in the learned world. Change in cataloguing 
policy, \chich should be occasionalTy necessary, nay require the 
revision of the catalogue entries of certain books. When groups 
of books are segregated for correction of class number or catalogue, 
they have always a teadency to stay for long, away from the stack- 
room. Special steps have to be taken to call for them at syste- 
matic intervals. It is better to make a separate collection of them. 
This may be called Correction Collection. They should be constant- 
ly watched and pushed forward. 

5632 Binding Collection 

Another factor which calls for a temporary collection is one 
of necessary occurrence in a popular library, wliich gets its books 
well-used and well-thumbed. As the books get worn out by such 
legitimate use, it falls to the lot of the Maintenance Section to 
play the role of the family doctor to such books. At the right 
time, the Maintenance Section is to send such books to the hospital 
on medical leave. The process of relieving them, keeping tlicm 
in mind when they are patients in the bindery, and reclaiming 
them promptly when their treatment is over, is best regulated by 
looking upon them as forming a Temporary Collection, called 
the Binding Collection. Here again, it is likely that more than 
one monthly batch will be in the hospital simultaneously. The 
binding collection should therefore have a number of sub-collections. 
It may also be wise to have their call numbers re-examined and 
reshaped before they are sent away to the bindery, as they are 
likely to have their call numbers marked permanently on their 
back in glittering letters of gold when they come back hale and 
healthy from their sojourn in the bindery. 

5633 Topic XL Collection 

Apart from finding for every reader his book and for every 
book its reader, the Reference Section has also to satisfy the Fourth 
Law, VIZ, “Save the time of the reader”. In certain situations, 
the Reference Section can achieve maximum result in this matter, 
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if and only if the co-operation of the Maintenance Section is forth- 
coming. Tliis co-operation, the Maintenance Section can and should 
easily offer. One of the vital reasons for maintaining the shelf 
register in cards on the basis of “one volume, one card”, is the 
extreme mobility that it gives to the arrangement of books.'^ The 
Maintenance Section should Exploit this mobility for the benefit 
of the readers by freely forming Special Temporary Collections to 
meet the special demands that may arise from time to time. A 
few concrete examples will make this clear. , When a special course 
of lectures on educational experiments was being delivered to a 
large class of teachers, the syllabus of the lectures was perused in 
advance. In consultation with the lecturer, all the books in the lib- 
rary, with a bearing on the course of lectures were assembled to- 
gether, and put in a special cup-board as a special temporary collec- 
tion dubbed Educational Experiments Lecture Collection. The Prin- 
ciple of Parallel Movement enabled the Maintenance Section to form 
such a sequence and have easy control over it, thus enabling the 
Reference Section to serve the teachers attending the lectures with 
the least loss of time. Apart from the saving of time, the psycholo- 
gical effect was felt to be much more vital. The data on which a 
topical collection may be broken up may be written on the date- 
label and encircled. 

5634 Occasion por Topical Sequence 
Every class of library, which wants to function up, will find 
occasion to form such Topical Collections from time to time. Local 
festivals, local celebrations, and, any other important local event 
will give the occasion to the library to form such temporary topical 
collections. The discussion of a Bill or any momentous resolution 
that may come up before the legislature may prove to be an occasion 
to form such a temporary topical collection. The rush of enquirers 
and the pressure of time in a Legislative Council Library would 
make the work of the librarian inefficient, if not impossible, if 
such temporary topical collections are not intelligently sensed and 
formed in advance and their formation would be impossible even 
if they are sensed, but for the extraordinary power which is given 
to him by this wonderful invention, by the library profession, of 
this extremely mobile shelf-register-in-cards, and the equally facile 
Principle of Parallel Movement. Perhaps, the value of the freedom 
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to form such temporary topical collections at pleasure %vill be 
most appreciated in business localities, whose patron^ know best 
the value of time and indeed look upon time as money and money 
as time. 


564 Principle of Parallel Movement 

Having been obliged to disturb the schedule sequence and to 
arrange the books ♦m so many collections, it is a great responsi- 
bility for the Maintenance Section to maintain correct sequence 
in the shelves and to' see that every book is in its correct place. 
The mechanical apparatus invented by the libiary profession to 
cure this is what is known as the Shelf Register. It is made up 
of cards of standard size, viz, 125 x 75 mm, written on the principle 
— one title, one card — with the call number in the leading line. 
These shelf register cards are kept absolutely parallel to the books 
on the shelves, which means that they are to be arranged in an equal 
number of collections. What is more, except when the books leave 
their proper place on the shelves to get into the hands of a reader, 
every movement of the books should be controlled and imitated 
by an exactly parallel movement among the shelf register cards. 
The discovery of this Principle of Parallel Movement has turned 
out to be panacea of most of the ills m the management of the 
books in the library and brought in its train the inevitable genesis 
of the Maintenance Section. The shelf register cabinet is the hub 
of the stock in the library and correspondingly the Maintenance 
Section is the hub of the staff of the library. 

565 Guides 

The Maintenance Section should put up guide-boards to places 
like reading room, periodicals room, catalogue room, stack-room, 
etc, so that readers can by themselves find their way about in the 
library. Within the stack-room itself, there should be tier-guides 
and gang^vay-guides showing the subjects in the respective tiers 
and gangways. There should also be bay-guides in each bay 
showing the subjects contained in it. It has been found from 
experience that each bay-guide may have to be in at least six lines. 
All the above mentioned guides may consist of thick card boards 
35x12 cm covered with white paper. Each bay, whose standard 
width is about 1 m will require two guides. The legends, which should 
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consist of the class numbers and their equivalents in the natural 
language, njay be stencilled on these guide-boards. Each shelf- 
plank also should have shelf-guides. As the standard length of a 
shelf-plank is about Im, it is found helpful to have an average of three 
shelf-guides in a plank. These shelf-guides may be strips 125 X ISmm 
cut from white Bristol boards. Discarded catalogue-cards with 
one side blank may be used for cutting these strips. The shelf- 
guide also should give the class number und its equivalent 
in the natural language. Since we have said that on an average 
there w ill be one shelf-guide for every 25 "cms of shelf-plank, it 
is obvious that in a stack-room accommodating 25,000 volumes, 
about 3,000 shelf-guides will be needed. It is not an easy matter 
to maintain these shelf-guides. As the books will be frequently 
moving forward as a result of new accessions, these shelf-guides 
also will have to be frequently moved forv^^ard and adjusted. This 
will add to the task of maintaining the shelf-guides. The best 
way of facilitating this work is to provide wedge-shaped grooves 
along the front edge of shelf-plank in which the shelf-guides can 
be slided. 


5651 Adjustment of Guides 

It must be a matter of prestige for the Maintenance Section that 
no guide tells a wrong tale. The shelf-guides will have to be carefully 
watched and adjusted, from time to time, into their proper position. 
The bay-guides may not require such frequent attention. But when- 
ever books have to be transferred from one bay to another the 
bay-guides should be immediately corrected. The gangVv^ay-guides 
and the tier-guides will not require even as much renewal as the 
bay-guides. 


5652 Reshuffling 

To take away from the monotony of the appearance of shelf- 
arrangement, to exploit the Principle of Novelty, to help every 
book to get its reader, and to keep step with the slowly changing 
scale of popularity of subjects with the reading public, it will be 
desirable to reshuffle the disposition of the subjects in the stack- 
room at suitable intervals. Once m five years the whole library 
may have to be reshuffled. Every year some particular region 
may have to be reshuffled. Whenever such wholesale re-arrange- 
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ment takes place, tl\e bay-guides and the gangway-guides will 
have to be mostly re-written. 

5653 Renewal of Tags 

. Tiajj tags on the backs of books should' be rapidly reviewed each 
day. The entire stack-room should i)Q covered m this way at least 
once in a month. During this review, all worn-out tags should 
be replaced by frefh ones and the call numbers copied on them. 
All the newly written call numbers should be verified by somebody 
else or by the same person on the next day before the volumes 
are back on the shelves. 

5654 Open Access without Guides 
It is sheer callousness to adopt open access system without plenty 
of guides, or even if there are guides, to leave the guides unchanged 
in an ever-changing library. It will be frustration to readers. It 
will even irritate them. It will bring odium on the library stall. 
There is no doubt that maintenance of plenty of guides in their 
right places will consume considerable staff-time. Library authorities 
should take this into account m providing staff. But on the side 
of the staff also, they should have a sense of value which is suffi- 
ciently compelling to make them feel miserable even if one guide 
is in the wrong place or one plank is without guides. 

566 New Books 

The work of absorbing the accession of the week into the stock 
should be done on a w^eekly basis. As soon as the preparation 
of the new volumes of the week is over, sort them out according 
to their collections. In each collection arrange the volumes by their 
call numbers. Do similarly for their shelf-cards. Tally them. 
Books of a normal nature fit for display in the recent additions 
shelf should now be separated with a parallel separation of shelf- 
cards. These separated shelf-cards should be put in the recent 
additions box behind the guide “Collection 0”. Take this box and 
the new volumes to the recent additions shelf which should be 
in the first row of shelves in the stack-room. Pull out all the volumes 
corresponding to the shelf-cards behind the guide “Collection T\ 
As each' volume rs pulled out, turn its shelf-card in its own plane 
through a right angle so that it stands on its shorter edge. If any 
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volume is not to be found, trace it out. After all the books have 
been traced, out, transfer the guide-card ‘‘Collection 1” to the 
place where the guide-card “Collection 0” is, transferring the latter 
to the end of the current week’s cards. Put the current week’s 
books, meant for display, on the recent additions shelf u^the 
classified sequence. 


5661 Released Books 

Hand over to the counter all the released books which have 
been bespoken. Take the remaining books 'along with the other* 
books of the current week and shelve them in their proper places. 
Take out from the recent additions box the shelf-cards which are 
standing on their shorter edges and put them along with the shelf- 
cards of the week’s additions which are not to be put on the recent 
additions shelf. File these cards in the proper places in the shelf- 
register cabinet. 


5662 Used Books 

56621 Consulted Books 

Every hour, walk round the reading room and collect the books 
left by readers on their respective tables after consultation. Enter 
the statistics in the consultation counting sheet and shelve the 
books in the returned-books-shelf in a roughly classified sequence. 
This shelf may be in the first row of shelves in the stack-room. 

56622 Borrowed Books 

The books returned by members at the discharging counter 
should also be brought to the returned-books-shelf at convenient 
intervals and shelved in a roughly classified sequence. 

56623 Replacing 

Readers should be allowed to take away for consultation on loan 
any books lying in the retumed-books-shelves. There is no gain 
in segregating them and keeping them away from the use of readers 
until they go back to their permanent places in the stack-room. 
On the other hand since the books in the replaced-books-shelves 
will be popular ones, there is every chance that many of them will 
go into reader’s hand in the course of the day and that the books 
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to be actually replaced will be considerably reduced in number — 
resulting in the saving of the time of the staff. But^the volumes 
which stay back in the returned-books-shelf should be replaced 
in their permanent places once in a day at an appointed hour. 
Thi^our should be the slackest hour in the library. 

5663 Correction 

For all the volumes taken out for correction work, transfer 
the shelf-cards to behind the correctly dated guide-cards in the 
correction collection.' When these volumes come back after cor- 
rection, shelve them in their proper places and file their shelf- 
cards also in a parallel manner. Periodically the shelf-cards in the 
correction collection should be checked and steps should be taken 
to round off the work without undue delay. 

567 Rectification and Verification 
In an open access library, readers are never allowed to replace 
books on tlie shelves. They have freedom only to pick out books 
from the shelves. In spite of this convention, books do get mixed 
up as a result of the reader’s browsing round the stack-room. 
Even apart from criminally-minded people deliberately putting a 
book in quite a distant place, the unintended misplacements within 
the same shelf-planks would in the long run mount to very near 
chaos. Unless the books are put back m proper sequence periodically, 
readers will be put to much difficulty; nor can the library staff 
find books easily. The process of restoring order among the books 
is called Shelf-Rectification. There is also need for periodical 
Stock-Verification. This is normally done once in a year. This 
practice usually involves much disturbance in the rhythm of the 
work of the library. Some libraries go to the criminal extent of 
closing down to the public for the period of stock-verification. 
This practice violates all the Lawsof Library Science. The necessary 
shelf-rectification and stock-verification can be combined into a 
single process. In other words stock-verification will be automatic- 
ally done not merely once in a year but even more than once if 
shelf-rectification is properly designed and correctly carried out. 

5671 Cycle for Shelf-Rectification 
All the regions of a library may not be equally prone to distur- 
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bance by readers. The mam collection will l^e the most disturbed. 
The closed collection will not be disturbed at all. The secondary 
and the tertiary collections will be disturbed much less than the 
main one. It is desirable that shelf-rectification should be done 
in the mam collection at least once in a month. That for the 
dary collection may perhaps bf done once in six months. It may 
be enough to attend to the other collections once in a year. 
But, the frequency of periodical dusting and« cleaning of these 
collections should be in just the reverse sequence. This is because 
in the main collection the books are constantly disturbed by 
the readers themselves and dust and insects cannot therefore 
accumulate very much. But in the other collections they will 
accumulate. 


5672 Daily Quota 

The daily quota of the region for shelf-rectification can be arrived 
at by taking the total length of shelving to be rectified and the 
period in which it should be done. Each day, take out the shelf- 
register trays for the day’s quota. As far as possible make the 
end-points of the quota the end-points of convenient subjects. The 
rectification-work should be done by two people. 

56721 Checking with the Charged Tray 
One of the persons should read out, from the charged tray at 
the counter, the call numbers of all the book-cards lying within 
the range of the day’s quota. As each call number is lead out, the 
second person should turn its shelf-card through a right angle 
in Its own plane so as to stand on its shorter edge. 

56722 Other Preliminary Checking 
Do similarly for all the books of the concerned region, lying 
in the bespoken collection or among the books returned or being 
consulted by readers. 

56723 Final Checking 

Then take the trays to the region of the stack-room to be checked. 
One person should go on reading the call numbers of the books 
on the shelves. The other person should go on looking up and 
pushing towards himself, the corresponding shelf-register cards. If 
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any shelf-register cat;jl standing on its shorter edge intervenes, it 
must be turned down to its normal position. If the boo]^ correspond- 
ing to any shelf-card lying in the normal position is not read out by 
the man at the shelf, that shelf-card should be turned so as to 
staifci on the shorter edge. The result will be that at any moment 
the cards that stand on the shorter edge m the checked region 
will be those of untraced books. On the other hand tlie cards 
which stand on the shorter edge in the unchecked region will be 
those of traced books. As the checking proceeds, misplaced books 
will happen to be re^d out by the man at the shelf. It may happen 
that the card of a misplaced book is found standing on its shorter 
edge in the checked region. It may then be restored to its normal 
state of standing on the longer edge. It may also happen that 
the shelf-card of a misplaced book is m the unchecked region of 
the tray. If so, ask the man at the shelf to shelve the book at the 
proper place. If any reader takes away a book of the unchecked 
region of the day’s quota, before he leaves the region, the shelf- 
card of the book may be turned so as to stand on its sho ter edge. 
Thus there will be no obstruction whatever for readers to use any 
book they like when the shelf-rectification cum stock-verification 
is proceeding. As soon as the checking of the day’s quota is over, 
enter in the investigation note-book the details of the cards stand- 
ing vertically on their shorter edges; and then restore the cards 
to their normal position. Insert the shelf-register tray in its proper 
place. 


56724 Untraced Books 

Investigate the items untraced with the aid of the investigation 
note-book. As each item is traced, restore it to its proper place 
and strike out the entry in the investigation note-book. The items 
that do not get traced out within the year should be taken as lost 
books. 


56725 Speed of Rectification 

Experience has shown that, if the classification scheme used 
is an individualizing one like the Colon Classification uitli 
the book number designed in an organic relation to the class 
number, it is sufficient if the book number alone is read out. All 
that is needed is to have an occasional check-up by reading the 
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whole class mimber. Even the occasions for. it are automatically 
indicated when some difficulty arises. The number, for the book 
numbers on the backs of books alone to be strictly parallel to 
the book numbers in the shelf-cards without the class numbers 
also being strictly parallel, is negligibly small. This makes jfedf- 
rectification expeditious. Nearly a thousand volumes can be done 
in an hour. This means that by doing shelf-rectification work 
for one hour a day a cycle of 25,000 volumes can be checked in 
a month. The main collection in most of the public libraries is 
not likely to exceed 25,000 volumes. 

568 Binding 

An important part of maintenance work is to keep the books 
in a physically fit condition. The standard of artistic binding of 
books for private use — which means very sparing use — is quite 
high. But re-inforced library binding to stand constant wear and 
tear has not yet come into vogue in India. Even concepts like 
split boards and French joints are unknown. The necessary 
materials of good quality are not easily available. It is therefore 
necessary that the most detailed specification should be given 
for library binding. It would be a good policy to ask the binder 
to take personal instruction from the librarian. A specification 
of library binding is given at the end of this chapter for ready 
reference. Each library should also train some member of the 
staff to make petty repairs. A stitch in time saves nine, as the 
saying goes. 


5681 Damaged Books 

As already stated in sections 331, 33231 and 33286, the damaged 
books should be picked up by the circulation staff and segregated 
for attention. It is also desirable to walk round the stack-room 
and pull out books needing re-binding. All the cumulated 
volumes of periodicals intended to be preserved will require to 
be bound. It is again a matter of policy whether a book should 
be sent to the bindery after the publishers’ case is worn out or 
even at the beginning before it is released for circulation. We are 
of the opinion that the life of the book will be considerably length- 
ened if the latter course is adopted. If we can get books from pub- 
lishers unbound in sheets, it is well and good. In Norway where 
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few publishers agree tD do so, we found that the Director of Libraries 
ruthlessly pealed off the publishers’ cases as soon as the books 
arrived from the publishers. He even employed a fairly large staff 
to do this pealing work ! In any case books in paper covers should 
hofr%e released for the use before being bound. At the same time 
every book may not need costly iibrary binding. In the case of 
books of passing interest, particularly ordinary fiction, usually 
printed on bad paper, it may be cheaper to buy additional copies 
than to have them bound in the library style. 

5682 Volumes for Binding 

Perhaps binding work is best done on a monthly basis. As soon 
as the quota for the month has been collected, arrange them in 
a classified sequence. Take out their shelf-register cards and form 
a binding collection of them. Scrutinize the volume from the 
point of view of their binding peculiarities and form them into 
homogenous groups. Arrange the volumes in each such group 
in classified sequence. Prepare binding slips for each of them. 
Make an order copy for binding from out of these slips. Ask the 
binder to come to the library and collate all the volumes. If any 
volume is defective, decide whether it is worth binding. If it is, 
note the defects in its binding slip. Hand over the volumes to 
the binder. Keep the slips in the binding box* 

5683 Bound VoluxMES 

Before forwarding begins — that is, before the covering material 
is applied — inspect the books in the bindery to see if the speci- 
fication has been fully followed. When the bound volumes come 
back to the library, check them with the binding slips, scrutinise 
if the tooling has been properly done, insert the books in their 
proper places, merge the corresponding shelf cards in their proper 
places, and check the binder’s bill with regard to style of binding 
and the rates claimed. 

5684 Specification for Re-inforced Library Binding 
56841 Assembling 

1 Collation* All books received by the contractor are to be 
examined and collated and any found to be imperfect or seriously 
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damaged are to be returned unbound to the kbrarian. Torn leaves 
and plates ar^ to be neatly repaired. 

A periodical shall not be held to have been collated properly 
nor to be perfect, unless all the parts of a volume are bound in 
correct order of pagination and the usual title and contents 
and indexes are inserted m the proper places. Unless each imperfect 
and damaged book is reported upon to the librarian and unless 
the librarian has instructed the contractor to^proceed with the 
work on such books, the bill will not be paid for any such books 
bound or repaired. 

2 Wrappers and advertisements in periodicals and books are 
to be bound in, if the contractor is instructed to do so ; otherwise, 
they are not to be bound in. 

56842 Stitching 

3 Sewing, Books printed on paper of good quality are to be 
sewn one sheet on (except where thinness of paper makes it neces- 
sary to sew two sheets on) with unbleached thread of suitable thick- 
ness over unbleached linen tapes. Books printed on soft, spongy 
or brittle paper are to have the sections lined at inner and outer 
folds with strips of thin but tough paper before they are sewn. 
All sections broken at the back are to be lined with tough paper 
or linen strips, and where necessary neatly overcast on modern 
methods of cross stitching before being sewn to the tapes. The 
first and last sections of all books are to be enclosed at back in 
linen strips. All separate leaves, plates, maps, plans, etc, are to 
be mounted on guards of linen or tough thin paper and to be 
sewn in. Pasting on is not to be permitted. Double plates are to 
be guarded at the fold. No charge is to be made for the first dozen 
plates so guarded in each book. For books up to post octavo 
(6|" X 3 1'') three tapes, one-quarter inch in width, are to be 
used. For books of crown octavo (7|"x5") four tapes, one- 
quarter inch in width, are to be used. For books of larger sizes 
the number of tapes and their width are to be increased in pro- 
portion. Two of the tapes are to be placed within one inch of the 
head and tail of each book. 

Straight-line machine stitching will not be accepted. 

Books printed on calendared or heavily loaded art paper are 
to be reported to the librarian and a quotation sent to him for 
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lining each leaf of swch books with a linen hinge on a throw-up 
guard. 

4 All folded maps and illustrations are to be mounted on jaconet 
or thin linen of good quality and to be charged for separately. 
^^"'^End-papers, End-papers are to be of good tough opaque 
paper of approved mild colour, wkh at least one plain white leaf 
between each of them and the printed matter. The end-papers 
arc to be made v/ith strong linen or cloth joints and to be sewn 
on as a section. 

6 Cutting edges. Unless otherwise instructed the contractor 
is to cut edges of books accurately and to take care to leave margins 
as wide as possible. Unless other instructions are given, the edges 
are to be sprinkled or tinted with a colour harmonizing with the 
colour of the materials used for covering. 

56843 Forwarding 

7 Forwarding, Unless otherwise directed, all books should have 
French joints and tight or close flexible backs with the covering 
material attached directly to the back. Tapes are to be firmly 
inserted between split boards. Books bound in quarter leather or 
in cloth or in buckram are to have the boards slightly rounded 
at corners and the covering material is to be neatly folded and 
not mitred. 

Leathers are not to be unduly pared down or unduly stretched 
in covering. The covering material of back is to extend over boards 
to at least one sixth of the width of the book. All books should 
open up freely and lie flat. 

56844 Lettering 

8 Lettering, Lettering is to be impressed in best gold directly 
on to the material which covers the book. The lettering is to be 
of good size and easily readable ; small lettering will not be accepted 
except on very thin books. No extra charge will be allowed up 
to and including fifty letters or/and figures. 

56845 Size 

9 Sizes. The size of a book is to be determined by the measure- 
ment of the board, the square of w hich must not exceed one-eighth 
of an inch in books up to crown octavo, and propo-tionatoly for 
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larger sizes. Extra charges for thickness is^ to be allowed only 
when the thickness of the volume exceeds one half the width of 
its boards. No extra charge is to be made for two or more volumes 
bound in one, unless the thickness of such a volume exceeds one 
half the width of the boards. In submitting the bills for^^ffCrk 
done, the measurement of the board should be given in inches 
in addition to the conventional mode of specifying the size. 

56846 General 

10 Alternative suggestions. When the preceding instructions 
are obviously inapplicable to any book or for any reason un- 
desirable, the contractor is to submit suggestions for binding such 
a book with estimate of cost. 

1 1 General The whole of the work in binding is to be carried 
out with due regard to the fact that the books will be subjected 
to hard wear and tear and that the binding is to be permanent. 
Special instructions, if any, given with reference to particular 
volumes sent for binding should be faithfully carried out. 

56847 Materials 

12 Thread. To be of best unbleached linen of suitable thickness. 

13 Tapes. To be of best unbleached linen, of close strong 
texture and of the specified width. 

14 Glue. To be best quality flexible glue mixed with copper 
sulphate to keep off insects. 

15 Boards. To be good quality mill boards. 

16 Leathers. The contractor must guarantee or undertake to 
produce, when required, the guarantee of the firm supplying the 
leather, that all skins used 

1 have been tanned in sumach or oak bark or similar vegetable 
stuff, or a mixture of them; 

2 are free from sulphuric or other deleterious acids; 

3 have been dyed with colours that are fast with respect to 
light as well as moisture; and 

4 are genuine as described. 

17 Buckram. To be linen buckram of best quality. 

18 Cloth. To be good quality art canvas or imperial morocco 
cloth fast colour and finish. 

19 Gold. To be best English gold. 
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56848 Item for Quotation 

10 Styles and sizes. All combinations of the following: 

1 Style 

1 Half morocco and calico. 

^Half morocco and marble. 

3 Half calico and marble. 

4 Full buckram. 

5 Half buckrdRn and calico. 

6 Half buckram and marble. 

2 Height 

1 6"" or less. 

2 Between 6” and 8''. 

3 Above 8'. 

3 Thickness 

1 Less than 48 pages. 

2 Between 48 and 100 pages, 

3 Between 100 and 500 pages. 

4 Above 500 pages. 
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FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 
570 Introduction 

The task of raising money, investing funds, managing property, 
preparing and getting the sanctions for the budget, and all other 
financial matters relating to a public library usually fall to the 
share of the Local Body which is the Local Library Authority. 
Nevertheless there may be some amount of financial work that 
falls to the share of the library. It will have to do initial work in 
the framing of the budget. This will have to be done according 
to the standing instruction of the Local Body. So also it is in 
regard to accounts. We shall deal here only with the work of 
primary book-keeping which must be done by the library staff 
and even here to confine ourselves only to what is distinctively 
of library nature. Matters relating to pay-bill, permanent advance, 
miscellaneous receipts, etc, will be regulated by the standing orders 
prevailing in the Local Body. 

571 Double Payment 

One of the dangers to be specially watched is double payment. 
As books and periodicals dribble in, all through the year, 
special effort is necessary to avoid double payment. Some kind 
of automatic check, not depending on memory is necessary. 
With regard to books, control by book-order-cards as described 
in section 423 will prove effective. If a book arrives and there 
is no book-order-card for it, you should not improvise a card in 
order to accept the book. You must have complete trust in 
the cards-file. Card system of this kind can work only if every 
routine is carried out thoroughly and faithfully at every stage. 
If the card is not in the order tray, the presumption should be 
that the book had already arrived and that the order card had 
been taken out or that the book is not due on any order. It might 
be lying in the sequence corresponding to the current week's arrival 
or it might have been already converted into an accession card 
and filed in the proper place. In the latter case the card will show 
the date of payment and the number of the voucher of payment. 
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In the case of a periodical, the routine suggested in section 5363 
will, if faithfully carried out, prevent double payment. 

572 Bills Register 

danger in dealing with supplies dribbling in day 
after day is that certain supplies are neglected and never paid, 
at any rate not promptly paid. The best way to control this is 
to have a properly*^designed register of bills. As soon as bills are 
received, couple each bill with its duplicate if any. Group the bills 
by the parties to whom payment should be made. Arrange the 
bills in each party’s group by the numbers of the order to which 
they relate. To make this easy tlic parties should be instructed 
never to include in any one bill supplies made relating to more 
than one ordei. Register the bills in the sequence m which they 
have been thus brought. Post the register number at the right 
hand top corner of the bill as tveli as its duplicate. Then comes the 
passing of the bills with reference to order-cards for books and 
register-cards for periodicals as described in section 423 and 4363. 

573 Arrangement of the Bills 

Tie together all the bills payable to one party. Verify the total 
of each bill. On the back of the last sheet of the bunch of bills, 
write the total of each of its successive sheets and total up the 
figures. Get the posting of the figures and the grand total verified 
by another person or by yourself at some later time. This must 
be done both for the original and for the duplicate copy of the 
bills. If a bill has no duplicate, the duplicate copy must be prepared. 
Put the pay-order-stamp in a convement place on the last sheet 
of the bunch of bills. Also at the bottom of each sheet of the 

bunch, put the stamp “Included in voucher number ” Write 

the amount in words in the imprint of the pay-order-stamp. Write 
the pay order inclusive of remittance charges, if any, at the end 
of the office copy of the bill. Arrange the bunches in a convement 
sequence according to the nature and amount of payment. 

574 Voucher 

Enter each bunch in a separate line of the register of payments 
in serial sequence. The serial number, got by it in the register 
of payments, is called Voucher-Number, Write the voucher-number 
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in the fair copy as well as the of&ce copy each bunch of the 
bills and afco at the bottom of each sheet in a bunch. Then the 
voucher is ready for payment. The voucher-number should begin 
with T’ at the beginning of each financial year. 

575 Postii!g«of V oucher-Number 

It is at this stage that the voucher-numbers should be posted 
in all the accession cards of the books and tfie register cards of 
the periodicals concerned. 

576 Allocation Register 

It will be necessary to watch the progress of payment for books 
and periodicals so that the amount allocated for each subject is 
not exceeded. This is controlled by allocating the amount of each 
voucher to the different subjects under the heads “books” and 
“periodicals” in a special allocation register. 

577 Foims and Registers 

S9771 Bills Register. Printed. 10 point type. 21 lb printing 
paper. White. Bound book. Folio pagination. 30 lines per page. The 
text above the column headings and the column headings are to be: 

(Name of library) Register of Bills Received in 

Register N of Bill (1.5 cm); Date of receipt of Bill (1.5 cm); 
Outside date (1.5 cm); Outside N (1.5 cm); From whom (5 cm); 
Purport — Books or Periodicals and main class symbols (4 cm); 
Amount (2.5 cm); Initials (1.5 cm); Amount (2.5 cm); Draft requi- 
sition date; initials (1.5 cm); Script N and Date (L5 cm); Script 
received date; initials (1.5 cm); P. O., M. O. N (1.5 cm); Despatch 
date; initials (1.5 cm); Acknowledgement reminder date; initials 
(1.5 cm) ; Acknowledgement receipt date; initials (1.5 cm) ; Acknow- 
ledgement filing; initials (1.5 cm); Remarks. 

S9774 Payments Register. (Books and Periodicals) Printed. 
10 point type. Ledger paper. White. Bound book. Folio pagina- 
tion. 20 lines per page. The text above the column headings and 
the column headings are to be as follows: 

(Name of the library) Payment Register — Books and Periodicals 
[Year; Date (1,5 cm); Voucher N (1.5 cm); Bill N (1.5 cm); Bill] 
date <1.5 cm); Party and place (9 cm); Books (5 cm); Periodicals 
(5 cm); Subjects symbols (6.5 cm); Remarks. 
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S9776 Allocation Rt^gister. Printed. 10 point type. 21 lb printing 
paper. White. Bound book. Folio pagination. 30 lines per page. 
The text above the column headings and the column headings 
be: 

* of library) Allocation Register (Year) 

Month and week (1.5 cm); Voudlier N (1.5 cm); Different cur- 
rencies in which p^ayment is claimed (2.5 cm for each currency) 
for books; Different currencies in which payment is claimed for 
periodicals (2.5 cm fgr each periodical); Total (2.5 cm for each 
currency); Remarks. 

There should be one folio page for each subject and the page 
allotment should be written next to the name of the subject. 

578 Files 

The call numbers for files of various kinds have been given in 
section 48 and at the end of sections whose numbers end with 8 
in chapter 5. These numbers are the same as those given in the 
Library administration. Wherever “subject device” is added after 
a file number, the file number should be amplified by the class 
number for the subject concerned. For example, 23 is the number 
for order files, 23R will be the number for order files relating to 
books in Philosophy Similarly 34 is the class number for files 
relating to current periodicals. 34R will be tlie number for files 
relating to current periodicals in Phi]o^oph>. 21 is the number 
for files on standing vendors. 23? 15 will be the number for files 
on standing vendors for Sanskrit Books. A full account of the 
theory of filing will be found in Chapter 18 of Library administration. 
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580 Introduction 

The main work relating to library building, stationery, 

and other articles needed for library use, will be looked after 
normally by the parent body of the library, However, the library 
will have some routine connected with them. Before taking up 
the routine, it may be worth-while to say a few words about 
some features which are expected in a small library building. 

581 Building 

There should be a gangway down the wall which is at least 1 m 
wide in the stack-rooms. This gangway will protect the book- 
racks from ram and sun. Further as an additional precaution it 
is always insisted in our country that the lengthwise wall in which 
these stack-room windows occur should run from east to west. 
The floor should be sound-proof. Either the pavement material 
itself should be sound-proof or if it is too costly to get such material 
in Indian conditions today, the floor should be covered with some 
matting. Coir matting may be cheap enough and wdthin the means 
of many of our small libraries. The other details of the building are 
easily seen from the diagram. 

582 Book-Rack 

The following is the specification for a unit book-rack : 

That standard unit-rack that I have designed for the Madras 
University Library has two faces. Each face has two bays, so 
that the unit-rack is a four-bayed rack — two bays on each side. 
While the height may be 7 ft in adult libraries, it should not exceed 
5 ft in children’s libraries. 

The detailed dimensions of and specification for an adult library 
unit are as follows: 

1 1 External dimensions 6' 6" x T 6" x 7'. 

12 Three uprights, each 2"x 1' 6 " x 7'. 

13 Seven shelf-planks, each 3'x8i''x U. 

Two of the shelf-planks are to be fixed ones — one near the top and the 
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Other near the bottom* The other five are to bemovable ones support- 
ed by Tonk’s fittings, so that they can be adjusted to an inch. It 
may be an advantage to provide two spare shelves for each unit. 

,2 The book-rack is to have sanitary bottom — i e, the lowest 
to be fi^ed at a height of 6 ms from the floor to facilitate 
cleaning the floor beneath the rack and easy vigilance The top- 
most shelf IS to be fixed 6 ins below the top of the upngiits. 

3 To prevent the books on the shelves in one face getting 
mixed up with the books on the corresponding shelves in the other 
face, an expanded metal or \veld-mesh partition is to separate the 
tw^o faces It is to accommodate this frame that the planks are 
made only 8| inches broad, thus leaving a gap of 1 incli n the 
centre of the rack. The partition is to begin only from a height of 
6 inches from the lowest fixed shelf and go right up to the lower 
side of tne uppermost fixed shelf The advantage in beginning 
it only from a height of 6 inches from the lowermost shelf is that 
giant folios, which are more than a foot broad, can be made to lie fiat, 
on the bottom-most fixed shelves, extending from one face to the 
other. If the partition is of steel, it should be coated with an anti- 
corrosive paint. 

4 The front-edge of each shelf is to have a vvedge-shaped groove 
cut in It, to hold shelf-cards. If the groove is carefully cut, the 
shelf-cards can be easily slided from end to end, as the books are 
necessarily moved in course of time. 

5 The three uprights are bound together by the four pairs of 
fixed shelves. It would be an advantage to re-inforce this by means of 
two steel tie-rods binding them together, one at a height of 2 1 ft 
from the bottom and the other at a depth of 2| ft from the top. To 
accommodate these rods it may be necessary to make the partition 
in three parts, the rods running between the frames of the parts. 

6 It may be convenient to fix spring blind-holders to each bay 
to hold maps. At least two maps can be accommodated in front 
of each bay. The maps are..to be normally in the rolled-up position. 
Whenever necessary, they are to be pulled out for reference and 
then released. 

71 The teakwood used should be well-seasoned and the con- 
tractor should make good any crack that it may develop within a 
year of supply. 

72 The length of all the shelf-planks should be quite accurate, 
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SO that they can be interchanged without any^restriction. 

8 This n'iiit-rack requires about 10 c ft of teakwood. It has 
84 running ft of shelf-space. It can accommodate, on an average, 
750 volumes. When full of books, it will weigh about 1 ton. 

583 Opening Routine 

Before opening the main gate, go round the building and see 
if there is anything abnormal. Ask the night watchman about his 
observations in the night. Check his work. See if the lock of the 
main gate is intact and untampered with. Then, examine if the doors 
and the windows are in the proper bolted position. Then, ask the 
peon to open them and report to you anything abnormal that he 
might notice. Ask him to report also all cases of broken panels, 
broken bolts, hooks, etc. Then, walk through the diifferent parts 
of the buildings in accordance with a systematic plan, examining if 
there is any defect an 3 rwhere in the electric installation. Examine 
also if there is evidence of damage done by rats, bats, squirrels, 
and other similar creatures. Examine also if there is any sign of 
white ants anywhere. If there had been rain on the preceding day, 
examine if there are signs of leakage an3rwhere. Examine if the 
counter wicket gates are in a sound condition and if they work 
properly. Examine if all the electric switches are in good working 
condition. As you go round, if any defects are observed, make 
an accurate note of the same in your diary. Soon after this proccess 
is over, take the necessary action about each of the defects noticed. 
If anything serious is noticed, send word to the librarian immediate- 
ly. Fill up the columns relating to opening in the diary of the 
section. Wind the clocks and the time pieces on the due days 
and set them ri^t whenever necessary. See if the sweepers and 
cleaners do their routine. 

584 Oosing Routine 

Examine if there is any person in any room or part of the building 
before it is closed. Ask a peon to go round and close and fix the 
bolts of all the doors and windows in a systematic manner. Inspect 
each of the doors and windows and examine if they have been 
securely bolted. Examine if any inflammable material is lying 
about loosely anywhere and if it does, have it removed. Put the 
bait in the rat traps and distribute the traps in the parts of the 
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library, which are knswn to be frequented by rats. Rats are cun- 
ning creatures. It is our experience that we have to chafige the bait 
from time to time and also change the places where the traps are 
Ijl^ed from time to time. In spite of all the ingenuity that man 
i^fejN|i)le of, the rodents are uncanny enough to thwart all his 
ejfforts, evade his traps and take its toll from some other part of 
the library. If the building could be designed rat-proof, a good 
deal of this bother Vill be avoided. 

Take the diary of the section with you and turn the fans and 
lights off individually after satisfying yourself that nobody is left 
behind in any part of the library. Then, turn off the sub-main 
switches. Then turn off the main switch. Then, ask the peon to 
lock the main door securely. Pull it and see if it is properly locked. 
Ask the night watchman also to satisfy himself that it is properly 
locked. Then, seal it up. Then, enter the columns relating to 
closing, in the section’s diary. Send the key and the diary to the 
person who is to have custody of the same during the night. 

585 Stores 

The issue of the articles is to be regulated and controlled by a 
combined stock and issue register. In the case of each article, 
the following “constants” are to be fixed from experience and 
suitably changed at intervals in the light of further experience: 

1 Maximum to which the stock should be brought up periodic- 
ally — say, once in a year, the period being determined for each 
article; 

2 The minimum below which the stock should not go, i e, when 
the stock reaches that figure, steps should be taken for reple- 
nishment; 

3 The annual consumption; 

4 The quantum of issue. It will add to convenience and economy 
of time, if articles are issued only in a definite number of quanta. 
The quantum for each article is to be determined according 
to its nature; for example, catalogue cards are to be issued only 
in quanta of 100. The indenting section should ask only for 100 
cards or multiples of 100 cards. It should not ask for fractions 
of a quantum. The quantum for writing paper may be 100 sheets ; 
and so on. 
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In the light of these figures and in the light of the frequency of 
issue, each article is to be given a certain number of pages in the 
stock and issue register so that the pages allotted to all the articles 
are finished oif, more or less at the same time. 

Apart from this standardization of the quantum of is 

desirable that the issue is controlled and standardized from the 
point of view of time also. It is slovenly and annoying to run out 
of stock of stationery in the middle of Vv^ork an'd to run out to the 
stores at odd hours. The following sample time-table will illustrate 
what should be aimed at: 

111am Saturdays filling up indent forms 

2 2pm Saturdays supply of stores in accordance with indents. 

This implies that the week’s requirements should be anticipated. 
Over-indenting should be avoided as much as under-indenting. 


5851 Stationery Articles 

Another important factor in the organization of work regarding 
stores relates to the storing of the articles. In the case of forms 
and registers, receptacles of suitable size and shape are necessary. 
The forms and registers should be arranged strictly in the sequence 
of their numbers as shown in chapter 47 and in sections 517, 527, 
537, 547, 557 and 577. The stationery and other articles should be 
arranged in some convenient sequence in receptacles of their own 
which should also be of proper size. The store-room should be 
kept scrupulously neat and tidy. If the quantum principle of dis- 
tribution is adopted and if the articles themselves are packed in 
quanta, the tidiness in storing arrangement will be easily secured. 
Further, the verification of stock will also be greatly facilitated. 
Here is a schedule of stationery which may be required in a library. 


Straw board 
Packing paper (60 lb) 

Browm cartridge paper (46 lb) 
Bristol boards, 4 sheets thick 
Ledger paper 27''xl7^ (for 
printing) 

Paper (white) 21 lb 27^ x I?'' 
(for printing) 


Paper (white) 16 lb ITxlV 
Section paper 
Manifolding paper 
Carbon paper 
Impression paper 
Stencil paper 
Black ink 
Red ink 
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Rubber stamp ink 
Stamping pad 

Stencil (Alphabet and Arabic 
^ numerals) 

Ru!fer 
Twine 
Thread 
Paper weights 
Drawing pin 

Tap tag 
Pin 

Jem clip 

Paper clip (steel) 

Drying book 
Blotting paper 
Flat file boards 
Hinged file boards 
Bound file books 

Pencil (black lead) 

Pencil (blue lead) 

Pencil (red lead) 

Pencil (phono) required for 
writing call numbers also 
Penholder 
Nibs 

Ink bottle 
Ink stand 
Eraser 

Eraser, ink (black) 

Eraser, ink (ted) 

Stencil ink 

Punch plier 
Needle 

Inch tape 
Foot-rule 
Knife 
Scissors 


Paper cutter 

Dhungiy cloth 
Umbrella 
Wheat flour 
Copper sulphate 
Phcnyle 
Soap 

Gum bottle 
Sealing wax 
Sponge 

Dater 
Calling bell 

Typewriter 
Typewriter ribbon 
Typewriter eraser 
Typewriter oil 
Benzine oil 

Typewriter metal polish 
TypewTiter brush 
Long cloth 
Duplicating machine 
Duplicator ink 
Duplicator obliterine 
Roneo pen 
Stencil plate 
Lamp black 

Candle stand 
Electric bulb 

Cycle, with its tools 
Rubber solution 
Cycle oil 
Valve tube 
Pump connection 
Metal polish 
Grease 

Match box 
Lantern 
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Tonk’s s^ielf plates and other 
similar fittings 
Nail puller 

Hammer and other tools 

It is desirable that the entire^ stores of the library shotSd be* 
checked at least once in a year. The best time to check it is just 
before the year’s supply is received. 

586 Preventive Injuries 
5861 Fungus 

A group of omnivorous fungus known as mildew or moulds 
is destructive of paper and leather. They are recognized by the 
white scars they produce. It grows much when humidity is above 
70 per cent and most when it reaches 90 per cent and the tempera- 
ture is between 25°C and 38°C. Ventilation controls moulds to 
some extent. To provide for aeration, books must be loosely 
arranged on shelves. In winter, steel shelves cause local lowering of 
temperature producing near the books pockets of more humid air. 

5862 Book-Worm 

Book-worm is the popular name for the larva of beetles. It 
eats paper and leaves its eggs on the surface of binding or on the 
edges of books. The eggs hatch within ten days during summer. 
The larva eats its way into the interior of the book and reaches 
the surface again when ready for crysalis stage. It has about five 
life-cycles in a year. Its damage is recognized by the pinholes and 
tunnels across the leaves of books. 

5863 Silver-Fish 

Silver-fish has glistening silver-grey scales on the body, long 
antennae on the head and filaments at the hind-end. It is less than 
half an inch in length. It hides away all day and feeds on binding, 
starch, and paper at night and in darkness. 

5864 White Ant 

White ants are perhaps the most dreadful destroyer, in libraries 
in tropics. They live mostly on cellulose and paper and board 
made of it. It is the subterranean species that are most destructive 


Kerosene oil 
Polishing wax 
Sand paper 
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in libraries. As they Mve a reserve of queen-ants, it is difficiilt to 
eradicate them. Like silver-fish, white ant also shuns L^ht. 

5865 Foundation 

^^»V}^en the building is erected, the earth in the site should be 
dug up and cleared of nests of quepn-ants The soil of the founda- 
tion trenches may be soaked with a 20 per cent solution of zinc 
chloride or coppef sulphate. The superstructure should be isolated 
from foundation by a damp-proof course of concrete slate or 
asphalt. Stone or bfirnt brick and lime-mortar or cement alone 
should be used in construction. Floors should not have cracks 
or joints. Monolithic concrete should be preferred. The settlement 
joints and the junction of the floor with walls should be grouted 
with cement or plastic coal tar. This should be repeated whenever 
cracks develop. Another preventive against white ants is to treat 
joints and cracks and crevices with solution of one part corrosive 
sublimate and 16 parts methylated spirit. All wood-work should 
be of teak properly treated, for which advice may be taken from 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The stack-room 
may be air-conditioned. But this will not be within the reach of 
our small libraries. The next best is to provide for adequate venti- 
lation, sunlight, and dryness. Napthaline bars, lime, mergosa leaf, 
and tobacco-leaf have preventive effect. Buckets of coal may keep 
humidity under control. 

5866 Handling of Books 

Open access is the best prevention against all the above mentioned 
ills. In regions into which readers go often, the books are con- 
stantly handled and injurious organisms do not find harbour. In 
regions which contain books not much in use, books must be 
frequently taken out, cleaned, aired, and exposed to sunlight. Black 
colour should be avoided in the covering materials of the binding. 
Red colour has proved to attract insects least. 

587 Forms and Registers 

C9971 Indent slip. Stencil. Ledger paper. White. The column 
headings are to be as follow's: 

Article (3 inches); Quantity on hand (| inch); Quantity required 
(i inch); Remarks. 
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The text above the colunm headings is to b^: 

Number name of the section; initial of the head of the 
section; date; L’s sanction and initials. 

C9972 Monthly supplies indent slip. Stencil. Ledger paper. 
White, 

The row headings are to be: 

Month. 

Article. 

Successive names of persons or sections. 

Total. 

L"s sanction and initials. 

C9975 Indent consolidating form. Stencil. Ledger paper. White. 
The column headings are to be as follows: 

Number of form or article (2.5 cm); The numbers of each of 
the different indenting sections, and lastly, total (1.5 cm for each of 
of these columns). 

S997 Stock and issue register. Printed. 10 point type. 21 lb 
printing paper. Bound book. 30 lines. 

The column headings are to be as follows: 

Date (2.5 cm); From whom received or to whom issued (5 cm); 
Receipts (2.5 cm); Issue (2.5 cm); Balance (2.5 cm); Initials of 
receiver (1.5 cm); Remarks. 


588 FUes 


Name 

Class Number 

Filing 

Characteristic 

Indent 

9972 (Last digit of the year 
to which the indent 



relates) 

Correspondent 

Forms 

9974 (N of the form) 

do 

Distribution 

9976 (N of the article) 

do 

Sanctioned indents 

9977 


Stock verification 

9978 (Last digit of the year to 
which the verification 



refers) 

Correspondent 


The files may be transferred to the record sequence at the end 
of five years and destroyed after three years. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL FOLK 
611 Time-JLag 

Historically, library service first developed in most countries in 
cities and towns. I>took more than half a century to give library 
service in equal measure to villages and hamlets. Generally speaking, 
India cannot be a total exception to this form of evolution of 
library service. However, there are two factors in India making 
it possible and necessary to reduce the time-lag between urban 
service and rural service. 

612 Learn by Foreign Experience 
It is possible for us to learn from the experience of foreign coun- 
tries. They had to learn slowly by trial and error. We can skip 
through some of their stages. In many of the states of USA, 
the library van is used only to deliver bags of books m a village 
centre. It is located in a grocer’s shop, a barber’s shop, or the 
Church. In Denmark too, the delivery is often to a village library. 
It is located in the local school In Great Britain, service is often 
made directly to individuals in villages by the travelling librarian. 
The routine involved in each such mode of service is now well 
known. A knowledge of this routine can give us a better start. 

6 1 3 Learn from Population Distribotloa 
The distribution of the population of India makes it necessary 
for us to reduce the time-lag in extending library service to the 
rural folk. About 90 per cent of our people live in rural areas, 
as against 20 per cent in England. Let us fix the maximum popula- 
tion test as follows: 

Hamlet 1,000 

Village 5,000 

Town 100,000 

City above 100,000 

About 10 per cent of our people live in about 200 cities. About 
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15 i^er cent live in about 4,000 towns scattered in a rural setting. 
About 75 per cent live in about 80,000 villages and 600,000 hamlets. 
Thus, India cannot be said to touch the fringe of the public library 
service, till it extends library service to the scattered towns, 
villages, and hamlets. ^ 

614 Arrest of Population Drift 

There is a strong drift of population towards^cities. Till 30 years 
ago, the main cause for this drift was the absence of schools in 
villages. Ambitious families migrated to cities to have their children 
educated. The better civic amenities of cities began to retain these 
rural immigrants. Then, the wide-spread link-up of the villages 
with the cities by bus service gave a greater chance for the rural 
folk to know the amenities in cities. This intensified the population 
drift. In the Gandhian period, industrialization is further intensi- 
fying this drift. We have learnt from the experience of other coun- 
tries the almost insoluble problems likely to be introduced by 
such a drift. Therefore, some thought is now being turned to the 
arresting of this drift. Power is supplied in villages. Cottage 
industries are being encouraged. Community Dcvclopmcni Plans 
are being experimented upon. One of the constituents of the anti- 
drift measure should be the provision of free book service. 
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621 Sweden 

It has been my tjxeoretical conjecture that nothing will be gained 
by amalgamating a Rural Central Library mih the City Central 
Library of the place where it is located. My Library Development 
Plan for our country has proceeded on this assumption. During 
my visit to Uppsala on 28 June 1948, 1 found a practical demonstra- 
tion of it at its Rural Central Library. Here an attempt had been 
made to make the City Central Library function also as the Central 
Library for the surrounding rural area. But they had found it 
necessary to keep the stock distinct. The staff also had to be kept 
distinct. The only saving was m the salary of the watchman. He 
was shared by both the urban and the rural wings, 

622 Denmark 

The Swedish librarians say that they are still in the pioneer 
period, while they describe Denmark as having books integrated 
into its cultural life. On 26 June 1948, I visited a typical village 
library in the parish of ICarlebo. Its population was only 2,0CK). 
One of the rooms in the parish school housed the library. The 
headmaster and his v ife looked after it. It had about 2,000 volumes. 
About 60 books were added each year to the permanent collection. 
The travelling library of the district called six times in a year for 
exchange of books. The annual issue was 5,000 for a population of 
2,000. The library was kept open on Tuesdays from 3 to 5 p m and 
on Fridays from 5.30 to 7.30 p M. The classification and cataloguing 
had all been done centrally. The librarian had only to advise 
readers and look after the issue work. The catalogue was in cards. 
The Director and the Inspectors of Libraries co-ordinated the work 
of the rural library system as a whole. 

623 England 

The rural library system of England has made considerable 
progress and become quite mature during the thirty-five years 
which had elapsed since my first visit in 1924, Practically every 
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county h^now establislied its rural library system. They range 
in type from the Middlesex system at one extreme, which consists 
of a chain of urban libraries and is a rural system only in the legal 
sense, to the Hereford system at the other extreme, which is typica^ 
rural and has to serve a community scattered over a difficulyerrairi. 
Most of the county library systems have already emerged from 
the initial stage of sending out boxes of books — and have begun 
to take an assorted collection of about 2,000 volumes in a librachine 
or library-van down to the villages. Some, have also established 
several branch libraries in the bigger villages and smaller towns 
in their areas. 


624 Typical County Library System 

Derbyshire is typical of this advanced type. It finds service from 
one county-centre expensive and has therejfore established regional 
centres in the branch libraries of centrally situated towns. I was 
very much impressed by the high level of reading which had been 
induced by its service. When I was in the librachine which had 
pulled up at a roadside to serve the neighbouring villages, it was a 
sight to see crowds of people walking into the librachine for exchange 
of books. Heavy books in subjects like poetry, anthropology, 
and animal husbandry were exchanged in large number — and 
not merely fiction, music and travel. The orderliness and quick 
despatch of business were impressive. 

625 Branch Libraries 

The branch libraries were like beehives with a throng of people 
at all hours. The proportion of children in most of the libraries 
was remarkable. By engaging myself in conversation with the 
children, I found how well-informed and widely interested they 
were. They were all quite familiar with classified arrangement 
and card catalogue. When I asked some children to pick out for 
me some books on butterflies and on India, not finding any 
in the children’s collections, they quietly walked into the adult 
section and brought out the appropriate books without any 
help from others. This is very significant. Attractive folders 
and bulletins are freely distributed ""as appetizers. Artists show 
much originality in designing and varying the design of such 
folders. 
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626 Typical Branch Library 

Here is a typical picture of the result of entrusting the task of 
promoting the perpetual self-education of one and all to the 
J^rary system and giving the library profession full freedom to do 
their \v^rk as well as they can, without interference from others 
under the pretext of administrative expediency. Bakewell is one 
of the villages I visited. Population: 3,000; population of the 
neighbouring villages, also being served: 7,000. Membership in 
Bakewell: 100 per cent. Library: in a single room. Shelf-capacity; 
8,000 volumes. Average daily issue: 600. Maximum daily issue: 
1,200. Annual issue: 180,000 volumes. 
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VALUE OF FULL LffiRARY SERVICE 

631 Infomed Mass-Power 

The development in the extension of library service to the whole 
population has happened within a span of twenty Vears. The benefits 
of this will become visible in the course of the next generation. If 
this agency of culture and self-education continues to function at 
this rate, the enlightenment and efficiency in England wdl permeate 
throughout the entire community and step up to a marvellous level. 
There is no doubt that this is a true and effective means of the 
cultivation of the mental resources of a nation as a necessary prior 
step in the cultivation of its material and spiritual resources. 

632 Despair Ten Years Ago 

In 1950, 1 wrote in a mood of despair, ‘‘When will the statesmen 
in India realize the importance of this ? When will our Economy 
Committee develop a proper sense of value ? When will they 
distinguish between what gives quick but ephemeral political 
returns to the few money-grubs or power-grubs and what is bene- 
ficial in the long run to the people at large ? When will they, for 
example, give up tying down libraries to archaeological museums 
and dropping them together into the depths of the future, leaving 
the next generation to pick them up and develop them if it so 
wishes. Little do they realize that the world has now reached a 
stage when a nation, which pushes library provision aside, in order 
to save its cost for other purposes, is like one whom the common 
man describes as penny-wise and pound-foolish [70]”. 

633 Awareness at Top Level 

But today we are in a happy position. The elder statesmen in 
the Planning Commission have become aw^are of the necessity for 
country-wide public library service. They have provided liberal 
sums of money. Nearly two crores of rupees for the development 
of public library service during the first five year period should 
be said to be almost generous. They are also keen to place public 
library service on a statutory basis in each of the constituent states. 
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634 Leakage 

But there is many a slip between the cup and the lip, as the saying 
goes. This sum is not, in the first instance, being properly trans- 
jggtrmed into actual book-service. The reasons for this are many, 
fhe mi^vsters, who have to carry out the intention of the Planning 
Commission, had had no chance t& have enjoyed, seen, or even 
heard of a good ^jbrary service in their earlier years, which fell 
in the British period. They are, therefore, unable to judge the 
proposals put up befojre them by the bureaucracy. In most cases, 
a tradition has developed that the implementation of library service 
belongs to the Department of Education. The officers in this 
Department are equally without any library experience. On the 
other hand, this century-old Department has developed a great 
rigidity in outlook. It begins and ends with the enforcement of 
the account rules, financial rules, and other Victorian rules of 
procedure. There is also a third casual cause of trouble. Many 
of the handful of persons, occupying vantage positions in the 
library profession, are unprogressive. Some are too idle to act 
up to standards. Some are clever enough to cover up their idleness 
by specious social contacts and wise talks; and there is no mixture 
more ruinous to society than the mixture of cleverness, idleness, and 
garrulousness. Some are swept away by passing considerations 
of ‘'getting on” witli personal coverage at the cost of what can 
be of lasting benefit to the library personality of the country and 
“getting honour and getting honest”, in that provential way. 
Therefore, there is now much leakage in the utilization of the 
money voted for library service. 

635 Optimism 

The original ground for pessimism expressed in 1950 has now 
vanished, thanks to the vision of the Planning Commission. Let 
us be optimistic enough to believe that the pessimism now expressed 
in section 634 will also vanish soon. The ground for this opti- 
mism is the fine professional sense of social values visible m the 
newer generation entering the library profession. Prompted by this 
sense of optimism, I am giving in chapter 65 a description of a 
village library scene which will become a reality within the next 
few years. 
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641 Casual Development 

In some States, rural library service has developed in a casual way. 
This has been largely due to library enthusiasts. All honour to 
them. But lack of understanding of the economics of public library 
service has brought this casual development to a dead end. This 
is seen at its worst in the southern districts of Kerala. In 1956, 
the southern-most district of Kerala — Kanyakumari — was trans- 
ferred to Madras. In 1958, the Madras Library Association collec- 
ted detailed data about the library service in that district [71]. This 
single district had small independent libraries in one hundred and 
eleven localities. Only one of these was a big town. 

642 Absence of Viability 

The following are the averages (in round figures) obtained from 
the statistical data for each of the one hundred and eleven libraries 
of the Kanyakumari District: 


Stock of books 1 ,700 

Registered borrowers 100 

Daily attendance 20 

Daily issue on loan 4 

Annual income and expenditure (Rs) 200 

Cost of annual purchase of books and periodicals (Rs) 100 

Aimual cost of staff (Rs) 25 


These figures speak for themselves. How many new books can a 
local library get, if it has only a hundred rupees to spend on news- 
papers, weeklies, monthlies, as well as books ? This highlights 
the total absence of viability of each small locality as an independent 
library unit. 


643 Dissipation of Reading Urge 
The average population of a locality may be taken to be 1,000. 
If so, a daily attendance of 20 is as high as it can be. It signifies 
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a high, reading potential. It is more than potential. It ip? a measure 
of the actual manifestation of the urge to read. But ‘the daily 
issue on loan is only 4. The ratio of loan to attendance is as 1 to 5. 

JThis gives a measure of the dissipation of the reading urge. Obvi- 
ously, -^he reading urge is dissipated in reading of an ephemeral 
kind — newspapers and light magalines. 

644 Causes for Dissipation 

Three causes contribute to this unprofitable dissipation: 

1 Inabihty of a locality to add each year worth-while new 
books to its stock in sufficient number; 

2 Inability of a locality to engage trained staff capable of 
harnessing the reading urge of the people and diverting it into 
serious, useful channels; and 

3 What is deplorable, failure of the State Department of Lib- 
raries to become sensitive of the wastage due to the second cause. 
If it had thought about it, it would have easily tapped the com- 
munity-potential of the locality by arranging at least for honorary 
helpers to readers, as indicated in section 257. 

645 Remedy : Viable Unit 

We should find a remedy to this pathological state of affairs. 
World experience gives some indication. There cannot be a satis- 
factory library service, capable of preventing the dissipation of 
the reading urge in the people, unless the annual income of a 
library is above a certain figure. This means that the area served 
by a library should have a population above a certain figure. About 
twenty years ago, I had estimated 50,000 as the minimum popula- 
tion that can maintain an independent library service. I had been 
repeating this all along. But, in the meantime, the cost of books 
and the cost of staff have more than doubled. Therefore, I should 
now suggest 100,000 as the minimum population which a locality 
should have to possess an independent library system. In fact, 
I should like to re-define a city as a locality with 100,000 as mini- 
mum population. 


646 Remedy : Staff Budget 

There cannot be a satisfactory library service capable of prevent- 
ing the dissipation of the reading urge in people, unless a half of 
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the annual budget of a library is set apart for staff-salary. This is 
world experience. We have yet to learn that purchase of books 
does not by itself amount to library service. The transformation 
of the money invested in books into book-service to reade^ 
costs money. If this latter money is not provided, thejformef 
money is only a waste; andnt even causes an illusion in the 
minds of library authorities. This illusion leads to a fatal 
complacence. As stated at the beginning of this section, half the 
budget has to be set apart to meet the cost of transformation 
— this has to be done by the staff — including the processing of 
books through classification, cataloguing, etc, reference service, 
circulation, and maintenance. Let us lay bare the full implication 
of this distribution of the budget. The second half of the budget 
will have again to be distributed on cost of books and periodicals, 
and on cost of rent, lighting, postage, stationery, and other contin- 
gencies. 


647 Book Budget 

The following statement about the distribution of the library 
fund in the USA, should be known to our library authorities. 

The 1943 Post-War standards for public libraries set the figure 
for the collection at 25 per cent. 

The 1948 National plan for public library service suggested 20 
per cent for books, periodicals, and binding as a general norm, 
although noting that it might be “desirable” in large cities to 
spend only 17.5 per cent for these items. 

^Public library service^ in 1956, suggested ‘about one-fifth of 
the totaF for the collection, ‘for libraries with support at a mini- 
mum lever ” [72]. 


648 The Moral 

The moral is that all towns, villages, and hamlets in a district 
in India, other than cities with a minimum of 100,000 population, 
should combine themselves into a single library unit. The proceeds 
of their library taxes should be pooled into a single library fund. The 
State grant should be put only into this pooled fund. All impersonal 
activities — such as book-purchase, processing, and maintenance 
— should be done only by the District Central Library. Service 
alone should be decentralized. Books should be taken out from the 
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District Central Librslry in a librachine — a motor-va’i fitted as 
an open access library on wheels — and distributed periodically 
to the branch libraries in towns and directly to the people in the 
4iillages and hamlets. 
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VILLAGE LIBRARY SCENE 
651 Announcement 

Here is a typical village library scene. I am poking forward to 
its becoming common in the next few years. It is 9 A M on Monday. 
The village sergeant moves from street to street. The beating of 
his drum draws the children, the women-folk, and the old from 
out of their homes. He announces the fortnight’s call of the Travell- 
ing Library at the village centre at 2 p m. There is a stir in the 
streets. People dart out from one home to another. They exchange 
notes on their book-needs. The sergeant’s drum is heard from 
amidst the fields. It is nearing 2 pm. The Village Library Committee 
has assembled. The village headmaster, its secretary, draws up 
the list for the books to be brought by the Travelling Library in 
its next visit. 


652 Librachine Arrives 

The motor-horn is heard from a distance; villager after villager 
drops in with his library books; there is a throng of people in 
front of the village temple. The motor-van pulls up. The Travelling 
Library puts up the maps and charts from the rafters of the front 
hall of the temple. The gramophone is turned on. The children 
chirp with joy as they see the cinema projector moved into the 
audience-hall of the temple. The book-shelves of the motor-van 
are thrown open. An issue counter is improvised and the head- 
master takes charge of it. The people fall in queue and begin 
browsing amidst the books displayed inside the van. The travelling 
librarian has a busy time interpreting the book to some, selecting 
books for others, and noting down the wants of still others. 

An open-access library on wheels ! 

653 Librachine Leaves 

It is nearing sunset. The travelling librarian returns after finish- 
ing his round of visits to the homes. He addresses the public. A 
discussion follows. This discloses to him the current trend of the 
villagers’ interests. He promises to bring suitable reading materials 
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in his next trip to help them in preparing for their annijal drama. 
The sound-film is on. There is intense attention for one hour. 
The film shows “good night”. There is another rush to the book- 
shelves in the van. With forethought the travelling librarian had 
already reshuffled the books in anticipation of the demand induced 
by the cinema show. The engine of the motor-van begins to throttle. 
There is a cordial exchange of greetings. The van moves away. 
The hands wave. ^I'he villagers go home books in hand. There is a 
look of satisfaction in their faces. Small groups halt in the way 
and stand absorbed in discussion. They glance through each other’s 
books. The life in the village has received its rewinding for the 
forthnight. 
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TRANSPORT OF BOOKS 
661 Service Point 

As seen in Chapter 66, a small stationary, independent library in a 
locality with less than 100,000 people is not liable. This means 
that the books of all such localities in a district should be owned 
in common. The common stock should be housed in the District 
Central Library. This library is best located at a central point 
in the district with easy access to all the towns, villages, and hamlets 
in the district. Each village should have a service point. So also, a 
few consecutive hamlets should share a service point. A service 
point may not be able to have a library building of its own. There- 
fore, it may not be able to have a permanent collection of books. Its 
people should be served periodically with books from the District 
Central Library. This calls for periodical transport of books to 
and from the service stations. 

662 Branch Library 

In due course, a library building can be put up in each town. 
There, it can have a permanent collection of reference books and 
oft-used books. It can then become a branch library. The people 
of the town can be invited to visit the library and read in its pre- 
mises besides taking books home. They can be given reference 
service. A branch library can also make library extension service 
a regular feature. In short, it can function as the social centre 
for the town. But, a branch library will have to get its periodical 
supply of new books from the District Central Library. It will 
also have to return its books to the District Central Library for 
distribution to other branches. This calls for periodical transport 
of books to and from the branches. 

663 First Phase of Transport 

In the first phase of public Hbrary development, finance will 
restrict the mode of transport of books. We may have to follow 
the example of Sweden [73]. Books should be exchanged with 
service stations in boxes or bags through the public bus service. 
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Each box or bag may contain about 50 books. More ibooksf will 
make the weight too much for convenient handling of the box or 
the bag. The box must be made extra strong to stand wear and 
tear. It should have straps to make lifting easy, ft should also 
^ave a holder for address card. The bag must be made of thick 
canvas. Perhaps it will be good tc# have it lined with corrugated 
packing-card-board, in order to minimize the impact on books. 
Its flap should iftve a holder for address card. Exchange with 
branch libraries need not be equally frequent. Moreover, more 
books will have to go* into each coiisignmcnt of a branch library. 
It may therefore be an advantage to hire a vehicle for transport on 
each occasion. It is totally uneconomical to invest capital on a 
jeep and spend money on petrol, man-power, and other recurring 
Items. This will be far more costly than hiring transport in the 
earlier years. In the first phase, the staff of the District Central 
Library too will have to visit each service station by bus. In his 
first visit, he must fix some willing local person to take charge of 
the boxes of books as and when they come, distribute the books 
among the villagers, collect them after use, and return them in 
due course. The staff should also visit each service station for 
public relation and promotion of the acceptance of the book- 
service. 


664 Ultimate Phase 

The ultimate phase of library development may be reached 
perhaps after about 25 years — that is during the time of the next 
generation of readers. In this phase, public finance would have 
reached a higher level. Each District Central Library may be able 
to maintain a few librachines. Each librachme can carry about 
2,000 books on its shelves. It will be a library-in-little on wheels. It 
will admit of open access. It will have an issue counter. A librarian 
can ride on it to render reference service. He can also use the 
occasion for public relation work and for promoting local extension 
service. In the ultimate phase, the librachine can be used also for 
the exchange of books with the branches. 

665 Route of Librachine 

The fixing of the route of the librachme will depend on local 
conditions. If the District Central Library is centrally placed, the 
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route maj" be radial. Each day, the librachine may visit a few 
service stations lying more or less in a radial line and return to 
the headquarters in the evening. Another alternative will be to 
make the route a continuing one. The librachine may continuously 
be out in field-service for five days in the week. It may visit a fe'w 
service stations each day. It may come back on the si^th day. 
The forenoon of the first day of the week may be spent in the head- 
quarters collecting the books for distribution ^during the week. 
The afternoon of the sixth day may also be spent in the headquarters 
discharging the books brought back. The librachine may be ser- 
viced on the seventh day of the week. Its iravclling staff will have 
it as their weekly holiday. There may be combination of these 
two methods of coverage of the district. 
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CONTROL OF CIRCULATION 
671 Ultimate Responsibility 

The records and^tatistics of circulation should be maintained by 
the District Central Library. It should devise a suitable method 
for the collection of the primary statistics getting formed at the 
service stations and the branches. It should watch the returns 
obtained from the different service stations and branches, collate 
them with the data developing in the headquarters, and apply the 
methods of librametry — the statistical study of library data — 
to correct any faults discovered and to step up the quality and the 
quantity of service. 


672 First Phase 

In the first phase of transport described in section 663, the follow- 
ing routine may be found useful I found it working satisfactorily 
in Sweden in 1948. With each box, go three copies of the list of 
the books sent out. One comes back immediately as receipt. The 
second has columns for statistics of issue against each item and 
is returned with the books. The third copy is retained for the case 
of the service station or branch library. A fourth copy is retained 
at the Central Library as an office copy and filed in a find-me-out 
folder under the name of the service station or branch as the use 
may be. This may be used to prevent sending the same book over 
again to the same service station or branch. These sheets may be 
destroyed, say once in five years. Apart from this, the book- 
card of each book sent out is filed, as in ordinary loan, in a 
charged tray by due dates and call numbers. This mechanizes the 
location of the books sent out and forms the basis for classified 
statistics. 

Each book is provided with two book-tickets. When it goes out, 
it carries with it a second book-card, which the service station 
or branch uses for its own charging work. 

There is a map with tags pinned to the service stations and bran- 
ches. The colour scheme of the tags shows which branch has a 
permanent collection and several other features. 
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673 Ultimate Phase 

In the ultimate phase with the librachine, the making of the 
lists will be unnecessary. But two book-tickets for each book will 
prove sufficient to control circulation. One will be charged at tte 
headquarters against the particular librachine. The othe*- will go 
out with the book. It will be used by the counter of the librachine 
for its charging and discharging work. Thus, clerical routine will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

674 Local Advisory Committees 
It is desirable that the District Central Library gets the maximum 
cooperation from the local public of each branch and service 
station. It should not develop a bureaucratic attitude and decide 
everything ex cathedra from the headquarters. It should establish 
a Branch Library Committee in each town. It should also establish 
a Village Library Committee in each service station. These com- 
mittees should be encouraged to mobilize their local needs in respect 
of reading materials and other points in library service. The visiting 
librarian should meet these committees periodically. This wiU 
lead to progressive improvement in the acceptance of library 
service, in local cooperation, and in the mechanics of circulation 
work. 
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SEPARATION OF CITY AND RURAL SERVICE 
681 SeparMion 

City library servjfe and rural library service should not be mixed 
up. Each is viable by itself. There should no doubt be cooperation 
among them, in inter-library loan and in permanent exchange of 
books, as between any two library service units in an integrated 
national library system. But, to put a city library service and a 
rural library service in the hands of one authority is not helpful. 
A city has greater capacity of library rate than the rural district. 
For, there is more business activity in a city, leading to a higher 
level of income. There is more coherence in a city population. 
The hunger for books is greater in cities than in villages. There 
is also a perceptible difference in the reading interests of city folk 
and rural folk. Books of common interest will have to be duplicated 
in any case. It is a matter of experience that the organization, 
mode of service, publicity methods, book selection, and library 
buildings and fittings have to be different for cities and rural areas. 
City and Rural Library Systems are too heterogeneous to be looked 
after with efficiency by a single Local Library Authority. A city 
library system will develop more easily by itself than when it is 
tied to a rural library system. Their combination under the Madras 
Act infests both with the faults of each. 

682 No Value in Merging 

It may be thought that combining the two services under one 
Authority may lead to some saving in overhead charges — such 
as capital cost of the central library buildings and furniture, super- 
visory staff and janitorial staff. But this is an illusion. The floor 
area and the shelf-length of a combined building will have to be 
the arithmetical sum of those for the City and the Rural Central 
Libraries. Therefore the saving in capital cost will not be appreci- 
able. The nature of the work of the supervisory staff for City 
Library Service will be essentially different from that for Rural 
Library Service. The density of population and the variety of 
interests in a city area calls for day to day contact with the public 
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on the paVt of the supervisory staff. To have the same supervisory 
staff to look after several cities in a district will prove futile. Any 
attempt to save overhead charges by having the same supervisory 
staff for city service and rural service will be bad economy in th^ 
long run. Perhaps there will be a real saving in the janitorial stalf 
by merging the two kinds of central library buildings. But the 
saving will be too small to compensate for ^he disadvantages. 
Secondly, this saving can be ensured even if there are two different 
Local Library Authorities. This can be done by having the city 
and the rural central library buildings in the same compound and 
providing a common janitorial staff. At Uppsala in Sweden, I 
had an opportunity to study the advantages and disadvantages of 
combining city and rural library services. I saw something similar 
in some of the cities of Switzerland also. The staff corroborated 
the above findings. Indeed, I found that for all practical purposes 
the two wings of the central library were functioning merely as 
co-tenants living in the same building. All the disadvantages of 
co-tenancy also were evident. 

683 Madras Experiment 

Under the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948, a single Local 
Library Authority is provided for the cities as well as the rural 
areas of a district. This was a deviation from the draft bill furnished 
by me in 1946. The Select Committee introduced this change in 
the draft bill. This was in September 1948. I was then away in 
Europe. The following reason for this change was received by me 
on 18 October 1948. “Our difficulty has been that we have not 
been able to levy any cess in rural areas and if they are left out, 
the effect will be that we have library committees only for the 
cities and leave out rural areas which, you will agree, is not the 
proper thing to do. What the Government is now proposing is 
to levy a cess in the urban areas and contribute a similar amount 
on behalf of the rural areas so that a good library administration 
may be built for the district as a whole which will contain repre- 
sentatives of both urban and rural areas.’* The proposed method 
of finding money for library service to rural areas does not necessari- 
ly require that cities and rural areas should be brought under a 
sin^e Local Library Authority. 
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684 Illusion 

The merger prescribed by the Madras Act was not, in reality, 
due to any considerations of advantage in practical working or 
jn overall economy. It was due only to a catch in the administration 
of public; finance. It was based on the assumption that: 

1 Library rate ij^ a city or a town can be made a surcharge on 
property tax; 

2 No convenient basic tax could be found in villages and hamlets 
on which library rate could be made a surcharge; and therefore, 

3 The library service of villages and hamlets should be maintain- 
ed virtually at the cost of the cities and the towns. 

No doubt the Act provides for a State grant equal to the proceeds 
of the library rate. Our tax-pattern makes this supplement a neces- 
sity. In fact, it should be three times the proceeds of the library 
rate in the tax-pattern now prevailing. This was first brought out 
in 1953 [75]. To claim that, by a grant equal to the proceeds of the 
library rates in urban areas alone, the government financing the 
library service of villages and hamlets is wrong. 

685 Result of the Experiment 

One result of the Madras experiment is that a city should have 
an independent library system. A city has a good rating capacity. 
It is closely knit. It is capable of independent provision of many 
local services, such as water supply, sanitation, maintenance 
of streets, lighting, and elementary education. Library service 
too is such a local service. It will not develop properly in a city, 
unless it is given independent charge of it. Of course, a city will 
maintain not only a City Central Library, but also branch libraries, 
on an average at the rate of one for every 25,000 persons in excess 
of the first 25,000. Thus, in a city too there should be periodical 
transport of books between the branches and the City Central 
Library. This should be kept independent of the book transport 
to rural areas. 


686 An Appeal 

An appeal, therefore, is made to the other States in India not 
to copy this feature in the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948. 
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They shoWd think out these problems independently. They should 
not blindly copy the Madras Act either in this matter or in ether 
matters of organization. 
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CHAPTER 71 


INTRODUCTION 

711 Contemporary Schemes of Classification 
The following seven are the widely known modern schemes of 
classification: 


Year of 
first 
publica- 
tion 

Country 
of origin 

Name of author 

Name of scheme 

Contrac- 

ted 

name 

1876 

USA 

Melvil Dewey 

Decimal 

Classification 

DC 

1891 

USA 

C A Cutter 

Expensive 

Classification 

EC 

1896 

Belgium 

FID (International 
Federation for Do- 
cumentation) 

Universal Decimal 
Classification 

UDC 

1904 

USA 

Library of Congress 

Congress Classi- 
fication 

LC 

1906 

Gr Britain JD Brown 

Subject Classifica- 
tion 

SC 

1933 

India 

S R Ranganathan 

Colon Classification 

CC 

1935 

USA 

HE Bliss 

Bibliographic 

Classification 

BC 


712 Evaluation 

*‘Of all these”, it has been said, “two are more or less obsolete 
(Brown and Cutter), two are moribund but might be revived by 
blood transfusion of new thinking (Dewey and UDC)”. The same 
source speaks of the Colon Classification as “the best of the pub- 
lished schemes, exemplifying the most original and the most creative 
thinking in the field” [76]. Having discussed the essential qualities 
of an efficient scheme of classification, Palmer and Wells say, “We 
find that the only scheme produced so far which comes within 
measurable distance of this ideal is the Colon Classification” [77]. 
The later chapters of this part give extracts, suited to small public 
libraries, from CC as well as DC. Therefore, a more detailed 
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evaluation of these two schemes is given belew. The relative sche- 
dules in the later chapters can form the basis for comparison of 
helpfulness of sequence. 

713 Colon Classification 

7131 Valid Principles 

According to Bliss, “The system is constructed bn valid principles 
. , . the ‘basic’ classification is logical in most of its divisions, 
scientific in details, and scholarly in its elaboration” [78]. Its basis is 
utterly different from that of the Decimal Classification. It is 
based on the Meccano principle. Hence its hospitality is virtually 
unending. Indeed, it is a self-perpetuating scheme of classification. 

7132 Synthetic and Mnemonic 

According to Phillips, “The objects sought through this synthetic 
method are minuteness of classification — extending to the indi- 
vidualizing of every book in the library — a high mnemonic 
value, hospitality, and elasticity, combined with great brevity as 
to the printed schedules . . . the process of subdividing by topic 
is normally simple, and figures are used decimally, but there are 
many divisions where a succession of characteristics is applied 
in order” [79], 

7133 Provision for Indun Subjects 

CC is universal in its scope. Without prejudice to this, it gives 
detailed schedules for the geographical divisions, languages, reli- 
gions, and philosophical systems of India. It has a simple method 
of classifying literature. In this method, the literature in any 
language of the world, including those of India, can be readily 
classified by a classifier. This is typical of the autonomy given by 
CC to the classifier. 

7134 Provision for Indian Classics 

India is rich in ancient classics. These classics are being conti- 
nuously brought out in new editions and translations. They are 
popular. Most of the public libraries in India acquire them. They 
are much in demand. CC gives a fairly exhaustive schedule of the 
Indian classics in Medicine, Spiritual Experience, Fine Arts, lit^^ry 
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Criticism, Linguisticc, Religion, and Philosophy. The schedule 
was constructed with the help of my friend Mahamahopadhyaya 
Professor S Kuppuswamy Sastri, an authority on Indian Classics. 
According to Sayers, “It has an admirable scheme for arranging 
‘the Indian literatures, the fullest I know” [80]. This schedule of 
Indian classics forms Part 3 of C€, It is in 136 pages. It is not, 
therefore, practicable to reproduce that schedule in this small 
book. The original book itself must be used. 

7135 Provision for Depth Classification 

It has now been discovered that a set of postulates had been 
guiding the building up of CC from the unconscious levels. They 
have now been brought to the conscious level. This makes it 
possible to fit CC to any involved depth of classification needed 
for the documentation service of specialist readers. In other words, 
the hospitality of CC is very rich. As a result, without in any way 
lengthening the class numbers of the books normally kept in public 
libraries for the general public, CC gives expressive, individualizing, 
and therefore necessarily long numbers to the articles found in 
learned periodicals. The continuation of the same system of classi- 
fication from ordinary books to articles in periodicals is an advan- 
tage to readers. This helpful result has not been achieved by any 
other scheme. On account of this, there is often talk about the 
need for special schemes of classification for special subjects for 
learned readers. But this capacity of CC is used by some librarians, 
in an irresponsible way without actual experience in classification, 
to make a glib statement like, “Oh ! CC is quite learned, I grant. 
It can be used for documentation, it is obvious. But it is too com- 
plicated for use in public or school libraries.” This erroneous 
impression is due to the ignorance of the quite simple class 
numbers given by CC for subjects which are usually represented 
by the books in a public library. These subjects are of a general 
kind and not of a specialized nature. 

7136 Short Class Number 

The CC numbers are not only simple-looking, but are also 
comfortably short for books normally found in public libraries. 
Here again, by simply looking at the numbers arising in the 
depth classification needed in documentation work, people without 
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experience make the irresponsible statement that CC number is 
long. The correct way of deciding the relative length of different 
systems of class numbers is the statistical way. To pursue this 
way, one should take a random sample of a large number of in-^ 
dividuahzing class numbers of the same subjects, got by ^ifferenf 
schemes. Their average lengths^ should be compared. A compara- 
tive statistical study of CC and DC class numb^s in this manner 
has been done. According to the results of this study, on an 
average, a CC number has one digit less than a DC number [81], 

7137 Marathi and Hindi Versions 
A Marathi version of CC has been brought out by R S Parkhi 
[82], This must be of use to Maharashtra librarians not knowing 
English. A Hindi version of extracts has also been published [83]. 
As a result of the current Indian renascence, versions in the other 
modern Indian languages may be brought out in due course. 

714 Decimal Classihcation 
7141 Inadaptability 

According to Bliss, “The Decimal Classification is disqualified 
. . • both structurally and functionally. It does not embody the natural, 
scientific, logical and educational orders. It fails to apply consis- 
tently the fundamental principles of classification Itisinefiicient 

in classifying the modern literature for specific topics .... Nor is 
its vogue among librarians and even among scientists and business- 
men especially significant, except for the fact that there was nothing 
else readily available. It is an antiquated and inadaptable product 
.... And now it is hopelessly beyond reconstruction” [84]. Accord- 
ing to Schofield, “owing to lack of adaptation to changed condi- 
tions ‘Dewey* is out of touch with modern knowledge, it has also 
lost contact with the stock and demand of the libraries which 
use it” [85]. 


7142 Poor Hospitality 

DC can give a class number to Agriculture of Rice Plant; and 
it can also give a class number to Manuring in Agriculture; but 
it cannot give a class number for Manuring of Rice Plant. Similarly, 
there is a DC Number for the Medicine of the Bone system; and 
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there is also a DC nsimber for Tuberculosis; but there is na DC 
number for Tuberculosis of the Bone. Again, Elementary Educa- 
tion has a DC number; and Curriculum has a DC number; but 
there is no DC number for Curriculum for Elementary Education. 
XDn the other hand, CC can furnish a number for all these combi- 
nations and even for more complicated combinations such as 
Time for Applying Cow Dung Manure to Rice Plant in Monsoon 
Areas of India. 

7143 No Provision for Indian Subjects 
DC is far too American in its schedules. It has no satisfactory 
schedules for .the geographical divisions, languages, hterature, 
religions, and philosophical systems of India. It has no device 
at ail to bring a classic and its family of books together. Dewey 
read in the Five laws of library science (1931) about CC being 
designed. Thereupon, he wrote to me saying that DC was poor 
in Indian subjects and that he would welcome our collaboration 
in removing this defect in DC. But unfortunately, he died 
before the CC came out in print — indeed shortly after he wrote 
to me. ^ 


715 Recommendation 

CC is a later invention than DC. DC has all honour for its 
pioneership in making classification popular. But it has also the 
handicaps of a pioneer. It has been outmoded. Its structure is 
based on a constricted foundation. Its notation is not suflSciently 
mnemonic. Its hospitality has been outgrown by the march of 
knowledge. Having witnessed all such natural defects in the pioneer 
DC, CC has based its structure on a very elastic foundation, almost 
reaching the bed-rock of the seminal level. It has great hospitality 
and nmemonics. It has developed certain devices to withstand the 
challenge of the turbulent and ever-growing universe of knowledge. 
Its versatility has been described to be such that every new subject 
creates its own class number in the scheme [86], The British 
Classification Group has therefore accepted that, ‘‘Facet Analysis 
(the technique of CC) must be the basis of a classification scheme 
able to meet requirements” [87-8]. On these grounds, CC is recom- 
mended for adoption. In Indian libraries, there should be the 
additional secondary reason of its being of Indian origin. 
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716 Classifying 
7161 Class Number 

The Class Number of a book is a translation of the name of its 
specific subject into the artificial language of ordinal numbers' 
specified and elaborated by a scheme of classification. 

Examples 


CC 

Subject 

DC 

J 

Agriculture 

63 

J1 

Horticulture 

63 

J16 

Floriculture 

635 

J169 

Bulb plants 

635.944 

J16912 

Tulip 

635.93114 

J16912;2 Manure for tulip 

J16912;2:3 Apphcation of manure to tulip 

116912:2:3.245 Application of manure to tulip in Nepal 


71611 Ultimate Class 

The Ultimate Class of a book is the class of the smallest exten- 
sion, admitted by the scheme of classification into which it can 
be placed. 


7162 Book Number 

The purpose of Book Number is to individualize the different 
books having the same ultimate class. In CC the book number 
is a translation of the names of certain specified features of the 
book into an artificial language of ordinal numbers specified and 
elaborated by rules. In DC, it may be made of the first three 
letters of the name of the author. 

717 Call Number 

Call number = Class number + Book Number + indication 
of any abnormal peculiarity of a book such as being a pamphlet or 
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an oversized tome etc, if any. A double space should separate 
the class number and the book number. 

Examples 


cc 

Book 

DC 

J16 N591 

J16 N591 

Sarada (b). Floriculture. 1959 (in 
English, taken to be the Favoured 
language of the library) 

Second copy of the above 

635 Sar 

J16 152N59 

(If the book is in Hindi) 

635 Sar 

J16 C5N59 

(If the book is an alphabetical list 
in English) 

635 Sar 

J16 152c5N59 0f the book is an alphabetical list 
in Hindi) 

635 Sar 

J16 ^ 

(If the first of the above books is a 
pamphlet) 

635 Sar 


The inability of DC to provide distinguishing call numbers 
for the five different kinds of books on floriculture can be easily 
seen. 

The Book Number is written below the Class Number on 
the spine of the book and on the back of the title-page of the book. 

Examples 


J16 JI6 116 635 

N59 152N59 c5N59 Sar 

718 Classifying 

Classifying is constructing the Class Number and the Book 
Number of a book, according to the Scheme of Classification used. 
If the book is abnormal, in any way, that too should be indicated. 
Classificationist designs a scheme of classification. Classifier uses the 
scheme and classifies books. 
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CHAPTER 72 

SCHEDULE OF MAIN CLASSES 


CC 


Name of Class 


DC 


Generalia 


a 

Bibliography 

01 

k 

Cyclopaedia 

03 

m 

Periodical 

05 

n 

Serial 

058 

P 

Conference proceedings 

063 

w 

Biography 

92 

X 

Collection 

08 


Specific and Partially Comprehensive 


1 

Universe of knowledge 


2 

Library science 

02 

3 

Book science 


4 

Journalism 

07 

A 

Science (general) 

5 

B 

Mathematics 

51. 

C 

Physics 

53 

D 

Engineering 

62 

E 

Chemistry 

54 

F 

Technology 

66 

G 

Biology 

57 

H 

Geology 

55,56 

HX 

Mining 


I 

Botany' 

58 

J 

Agiiculture 

63 

JX 

Forestry 

634.9 

K 

Zoology 

59 

KX 

Animal husbandry 

636 to 639 

L 

Medicine 

61 

LX 

Pharmacognacy 

615 
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- 


cc 

Name of Class 

DC 

M 

Useful arts 

6 

M{ZZY) Humanities and social sciences 

M(ZZZ) Humanities 


A 

Spiritual experience 

149.3 

N 

Fine arts 

7 

NZ 

Litetature and linguistics 


O 

Literature 

S 

P 

Linguistics 

4 

Q 

Religion 

2 

R 

Philosophy 

1 

S 

Psychology 

15 

sz 

Social sciences 

3 

T 

Education 

37 

U 

Geography 

91 

V 

History 

9 

W 

Political Science 

32 

WX 

Meeting (Conference) 


X 

Economics 

33, 38, 65 

XX 

Management 

658 

Y 

Sociology 

31,36,39 

YX 

Social work 

361 

Z 

Law 

34 
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SCHEDIJLES OF COMMON ISOLATES 


731 Anteriori£ing Common Isolates 


cc 

Isolates 

DC 

a 

Bibliography 


c 

Concordance 


d 

Table 


e 

Formula 


f 

Atlas 


k 

Cyclopaedia 

03 

m 

Periodical 

04 if organ of 



a body and 



otherwise, 05 

n 

Serial 

06 

P 

Conference proceedings 


V 

History 


w 

Biography 


X 

Works (Collection or Selection) 09 

yi 

Programme of instruction 


y2 

Syllabus 


J3 

Synopsis 


y4 

Scope 


yi 

Case study 


ys 

Digest 



7311 Meaning of Common Isolate 
The significance of the tenn “Common Isolate” is that it can 
be added to any subject. The following examples illustrate this 
significance. 
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cc 

3 

Subject with Common Isolate 

e 

DC 

3k 

Cyclopaedia of agriculture 

630.3 

3:4k 

Cyclopaedia of plhnt disease 

632.03 

3l6k 

^Cyclopaedia of floriculture 

635.03 

J16912/: 

Cyclopaedia of tulip 

635.9311403 

J16912;4fc 

Cyclopaedia of diseases of tulip 


J16912:4:5fc 

Cyclopaedia of prevention of dis- 
eases of tulip 



7312 Significance of “ANXEjRiORiziNG” 

The significance of the term ^‘Anteriorizing Isolate” is that the 
subject formed by attaching it to a host subject comes earlier than 
the host subject. 

1 Jk Cyclopaedia of agriculture (comes earlier than) 

J Agriculture. 

2 Lm Periodical in medicine (comes earlier than) 

L Medicine. 

3 Tv History of education (comes earlier than) 

T Education. 

In DC, all common isolates are only posteriorizing. 

7313 Facets for Anteriorizing Common Isolates 

Some of the anteriorizing common isolates may have to be 
divided further by the addition of a geographical number and/or 
a chronological number. These two numbers are to be separated 
by a dot as specified or a comma. Adding a Geographical Number 
is called Geographical Device (=GD). Adding a Chronological 
Number is called Chronological Device(=CD). The following is 
the table of facets for anteriorizing common isolates. 
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Common Isolate 

Facet by {GD) 

Facet by (CD) 

k 

Geographical area df 

Epoch of origin worked 


purview 

out to the mnimum 



nun^jber of digits nec- 
essary for individua- 



lization 

m Periodical 

Country of origin, or 
country of sponsoring 
body, if organ of a 
body 

do 

n Serial 

Geographical area of 

do 


purview 


p Conf proc 

do 

do 

(periodical) 
p Conf proc 

do 

Year of the conference 

(isolated) 

V History 

do 

Latest effective epoch 
covered 

w Biography 


Latest effective decade 

(collective) 


among the years of 
birth of the biogra- 
phees 

w Biography 


Year of birth of the 

(single) 


biographee 

X Works 


Latest effective decade 

(collective 


among the years of 
birth of the authors 
included 

X Works 


Year of birth of the 

(single) 


author 


Note'. Latest effective decade is a decade whose decade number 
ends with 1 or 3, or 5, or 7, or 9, as explained in section 7364i 
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CC 

_ . . .. 

Category 

DC 

A:3,L 

% 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica (which 
has a slant to Great Britain and 
which was started in 1768) 

03 

A:73,N 

Encyclopaedia Americana (started 
in 1903) 

03 

*73,N3 

Columbia Encyclopaedia (started 
by Columbia University, USA, 
in 1935) 

03 

Ajm2,N 

Transactions, Bose Research In- 
stitute (started in India in 1917) 

504 

Am2,Nl 

/ 

Journal, Indian Institute of Science 
(started in India in 1918) 

504 

A»j2,N3 

Current science (started in India 
in 1932) 

505 

Am2,N34 

Proceedings, sec A, Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences (started in 
1934) 

504 ■ 

Ani3,M 

Transactions, Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society (started in 1818) 

504 

Ajm3,M6 

Nature (started in Great Britain 

505 


in 1869) 

Bv2‘F5 History of Indian mathematics up 510.954 

to 1150’s 


Bv2‘N3 

BwK42 

B)vM88 


History of Indian mathematics up 5 10.954 
to 1930’s 

Biography of Newton 925. 1 

Biography of Ramanujan 925.1 


Note. 1 DC mixes up all cyclopaedias on a subject alphabetic- 
ally, whatever be the country of slant. But CC individualizes each 
cyclopaedia — that is, no two cyclopaedias have the same CC 
number. As a result, the cyclopaedias in a subject ^t separated 
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out by the countries of slant; and those with slant to the same 
country get arranged by their years of origin, 

2 DC separates out independent periodicals from those spon- 
sored by a learned body or an institution. But CC does not do so. 

3 DC mixes up all periodicals in a subject alphabetically what-' 
ever be the country or year of origin or language. But CC individu- 
alizes each periodical — that is, no two periodicals have the same 
CC number. As a result, the periodicals in a subject get separated 
out and grouped by countries of origin; and those of the same 
country get arranged by their years of origin.' 

4 DC cannot indicate the period up to which the history of a 
subject is brought. But CC indicates it. As a result, the histories 
of a subject get arranged by periods. 

5 DC cannot separate out the biographies of different persons 
in a subject. But CC individualizes the biographies of each person 
— that is, the biographies of no two persons have the same CC 
number. As a result, the biographies of different persons in the 
same subject get arranged by the years of birth of the biographees. 

732 Aateriorizing Common Isolates Applicable only 
after Space Facet 


CC 


Isolate 


DC 


Administration report 
Statistics (if serial) 


Examples 

1 CC number for administiation report on Indian education is 

T.2r and not Tr2 

2 CC number for the periodical of Indian medical statistics started in 
1902 is 

L.2sN and not Ls2‘N 
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733 Anteriorlzing Common Isolate Applicable only 
after Time Facet 


'cc 

Isolate 

DC 

_ 

S 

m 

Statistics (if stray) 

t 

Commission report 

tA 

Survey report 

tS 

Plan 

tl 

Ideal 

V 

Sources of history 

v5 

Literature 

v6 

Tradition 

v7 

Archaeology etc 

v8 

Archives 


Examples 


CC 1 

Category | 

DC 

T4.2‘Nt 

Report of the Indian University 
Commission of 1917 


T4.2‘N4t 

Report of the Indian University 
Commission of 1948 


T4.3‘Nt 

Report of the British University 
Commission of 1908 



734 Posteriorizing Personality Common Isolate 

cc 

1 Personality Isolate | DC 

d 

Institution 

f 

Investigating institution 

n 

Observational 

/3 

Experimenting 

fA 

Discussional 
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cc 

i 

Personality Isolate 

DC 

/? 

Yogic (Asrama) 


g 

Learned institution 


t 

Educational institution 


a 

Lower 


t4 

Higher (To be divided as in T) 


y 

Profession 



Note. 1 A posteriorizing personality common isolate should 
generally be added after [S]. 

2 A comma is to precede a posteriorizing personality common 
isolate. 

3 To individualize an institution, the common isolate number is 
to be followed successively by a comma, the number of its country, 
and the first letter of the name of its locality. If a second locality 
has such an institution, the first two letters (both in capitals) of 
its name are to be added. And so on. 

Examples 


CC 1 

Institution 

DC 

B9-3,/2,G 

Royal Observatory (Greenwich) 

D-213,t4,B 

Engineering College (Bangalore) 

D-235.r4.B 

Engineering College (Bombay) 

D-236,r4,B 

Engineering College (Baroda) 

E*2,/3.P 

National Chemical Laboratory 


(Poona) 

735 

Posteriorizing Energy Common Isolates 

CC 1 

Energy Isolate 

1 DC 

/ 

Investigation 

n 

Observation 

/3 

Experiment 

g 

Criticism 


Note. A colon is to precede an energy common isolate. 
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Examples 


cc 

Subject 

2;51N3:g 

jpriticism of Colon Classification 

B96:/2 

Observation of stars 

C:/3 

Practical physics 

C6-.fi 

Praciical electricity 

015:g 

Criticism of Sanskrit literature 

T15:3:/2 

Observation of elementary school 


teaching 


736 Time Isolates 


ccj 

Time Isolate [ 

CC 

Time Isolate 

A 

Before 9999 BC 

L 

1700 to 1799 AD 

A1 

Eozoic 

M 

1800 to 1899 AD 

A2 

Palaeozoic 

N 

1900 to 1999 AD 

A3 

Mesozoic 

P 

2000 to 2099 AD 

A4 

Cainozoic 

Q 

2100 to 2199 AD 

A5 

Quartenary 

R 

2200 to 2299 AD 

B 

9999 to 1000 BC 

SA 

2300 to 2399 AD 

C 

999 to 1 BC 

SB 

2400 to 2499 AD 

D 

1 to 999 AD 

SC 

2500 to 2599 AD 

E 

1000 to 1099 AD 

SD 

2600 to 2699 AD 

F 

1100 to 1199 AD 

SE 

2700 to 2799 AD 

G 

1200 to 1299 AD 

SF 

2800 to 2899 AD 

H 

1300 to 1399 AD 

SG 

2900 to 2999 AD 

I 

1400 to 1499 AD 



J 

1500 to 1599 AD 



K 

1600 to 1699 AD 




Note. DC has no schedule of time isolates for general use as 
common isolates. 
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7361 Use of Time Isolates 

Time forms a posteriorizing common isolate. It has to be added 
at the end of a subject for all historical accounts and local des- 
criptions of it. Sometimes an isolate is formed, or sharpened — 
that is, subdivided — by the addition of time isolate. This is called 
Chronological Device (CD). 


Examples 

1 Individualization of cyclopaedias and periodicds {see section 7313 for 
examples). 

2 Representation of a biographee {see section 7313). 

3 Representation of an author in the main class Literature {see section 740). 

7362 Construction of Time Isolates for 
Modern Period 

1 For a decade, add the decade digit after the century digit. 

2 For a year, add the year digit after the decade digit. 

Examples 

MO « 1800’s Ml « 1810’s N5 = 1950’s 

M05 « 1805 M18 « 1818 N59 = 1959 

7363 Construction of Time Isolate for 
Mediaeval Period 

1 For a century, add the century digit after the millennium 
digit D. 

2 For a decade, add the decade digit after the century digit. 

3 For a year, add the year digit after the decade digit. 

Examples 


D6 = 600-699 D61 =610’s 

D60 = 600’s D619 = 619 

r»603 = 603 

7364 Last Effective Decade 

The nimxber of a Last Effective Decade will end with 1 when the 
Natural Decade Number ends with 0 or 1 ; with 3 when the natural 
decade number ends with 2 or 3; with 5 when the natural decade 
number ends with 4 or 5; with 7 when the natural decade number 
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ends with 6 or 7, and with 9, when the natural decade nujaber 
ends with 8 or 9. 


73641 Explanation 

Experience has shown that grouping by intervals for about one 
generatidli is more helpful and also sufficient in the arrangement 
of books on shelj^es. It also makes the work of the classifier less 
arduous. This is perhaps because a generation is a more natural 
and significant unit in the progress of human thought and practices 
than a decade which fs only arbitrary and arithmetical. Generally, 
in history and local description, the Last Effective Decade is to 
be used. 


737 Space Isolates, that is Physiographical and 
GeograpMcal Divisions 


CC 


Isolate 


DC 


Physiographical Divisions 


za 

Land 

zd 

Desert 

zg 

Forest 

zn 

Coastland 

zq 

Cape 

zt 

Delta 

zv 

Island 

zw 

Valley 

zy 

Mountain 

zA 

Watery region 

zV5 

Inland sea 

zV 

Lake 

zW 

River 


Telescoping point Earlier level 

1 

World 

1-0 

Empire to be divided by (GD) 


{Illustrative) 
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cc 

Isolate 

1-52 

Roman empire 

1-56 

British empire » 

16 

Atlantic countries 

161 

Mediterranean countries 

167 

Baltic countries 

17 

Pacific countries 

19 

By Zone 

191 

Equatorial 

192 

Tropical 

1923 

South 

1927 

North 

193 

Sub-tropical 

195 

Temperate 

197 

Sub-arctic 

198 

Arctic 

19A 

By Orientation 

19B 

East 

19C 

Near East 

19D 

Middle East 

19E 

Far East 

19F 

South-East 

19G 

South 

19L 

South-West 

19M 

West 

19R 

North-West 

19S 

North 

19W 

North-East 

19X 

Inside 

19Y 

Outside 

lA 

Near-Sovereign Formation 

To be divided by (CD) 

(Illustrative) 

IN 

League of Nations area 

1N4 

United Nations area 
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cc 

Isolate 

DC 

1N48 

The Commonwealth area 


Division by (SD 
{Illustrative) 



English speaking countries 


1(Q7) 

Muslim countries 


1(Y:42) 

Under-developed countries 


2 

MoUier country (Eidia) 

54 

21 

Soutbem States 

548 

211 

Madras (Tamil Nadu) 

548.2 

212 

Kerala 

548.3 

213 

Mysore (Karnataka) 

548.7 

216 

Andhra Pradesh 


23 

Western States 

544 

231 

Bombay 

547.9 

235 

Maharashtra 


236 

Gujarat 


237 

Rajasthan 

543.42 

24 

North Western States 


241 

Delhi 

545.6 

243 

Punjab (East) 

545.5 

245 

Himachal Pradesh 

545.2 

247 

Jammu and Kashmir 

546 

25 

Northern States 

542 

252 

Uttar Pradesh 

542.5 

255 

Madhya Pradesh 

543.3 

27 

Easteni States 


271 

Orissa 

541.3 

273 

Bihar 

541.2 

275 

Bengal (West) 

541.4 

277 

Assam 

541.6 

28 

Caitrally administered areas 


2sn 

Himalayan States 


297 

Bhutan 

541.9 

2973 

Sikkim 

542.7 
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CC 

Isolate 

DC 

2975 

Nepal 

542.6 

3 

FaTonted coustiy (Great Britain) 


31 

England 

42 

32 

Wales 

429 

33 

Scotland 

41 

34 

Ireland 

415 

4 

Asia 

5 

41 

China 

51 

42 

Japan 

52 

43 

South-east Asia 

59 

431 

Indo-China 

597 

433 

Thailand 

593 

435 

Malay States 

595 

436 

Indonesia 

991 

438 

Burma 

591 

4498 

Ceylon 

548.9 

44Q7 

Pakistan 

547 

44Q71 

East Pakistan 


44Q72 

East Bengal 

541.45 

44Q73 

West Pakistan 


44Q74 

Sind 

547.3 . 

44Q75 

Baluchistan 

588 

44Q77 

West Punjab 

545.8 

45 

Persia (Iran) 

55 

46 

Arabian Peninsula 

53 

461 

Arabia 

538 

465 

Palestine 


4651 

Jordan 

569.5 

4653 

Israel 

569.4 

4655 

Lebanon 

569.2 

466 

Syria 

569.1 

467 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

567 

4671 

Babylonia 


4672 

Assyria 
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cc 

Isolate 

DC 

47 

Asia Minor 


48 

Siberia 

57 

4893 

fAxmenia 


49 

Other Asian countries 


491 

Afghanistan 

581 

494 

Manchuria 

518 

495 

Korea 

519 

496 

Mongolia 

517 

497 

Sinkiang 

516 

498 

Tibet 

515 

5 

Europe 

4 

51 

Greece 

495 

52 

Italy 

45 

5291 

Sicily 

458 

5222 

Malta 

458.2 

53 

France 

44 

54 

Spain and Portugal 


541 

Spain 

46 

542 

Portugal 

469 

55 

Germany 

43 

5541 

Saar Basin 


57 

Scandinavia 

48 

571 

Sweden 

485 

572 

Denmark 

489 

573 

Norway 

481 

574 

Iceland 

491 

575 

Finland 

471 

58 

Rhssia 

47 

591 

Turkey 

496 

59191 

Cyprus 

564 

592 

Balkan States 

496 

5931 

Austria 

436 
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CC 

Isolate 

DC 

5932 

Hungary 

4391 

594 

Switzerland 

404 

595 

Poland 

438 

596 

Netherlands 

492 

5961 

Belgium 

493 

5962 

Holland 

492 

5971 

Lithuania 


5973 

Latvia 

474 

5975 

Esthonia 

474 

6 

Africa 

6 

63 

Union of South Africa 

68 

671 

Egypt 

62 

682 

Abyssinia 

63 

7 

America 

7 

71 

North America 

7 

7191 

Greenland 

98 

72 

Canada 

71 

73 

United States 

73 

74 

Mexico 

72 

7414 

Yucatan 

726 

75 

Central America 

728 

791 

South America 

8 

792 

West Indies 

739.13 

8 

Australia 

94 

937 

New Zealand 

993 


Oceans 

9 

95 

Indian Ocean 


96 

Atlantic Ocean 

997 

97 

Pacific Ocean 

99 

983 

Antarctic Ocean 


987 

Arctic Ocean 

98 
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Note. 1 For more detailed divisions^ schedule 4 of CC sjw^uld 
be used. 

2 Orientation divisions and subject divisions of any geographical 
area can be got on the analogy of the respective divisions of ‘*1 
•World’. 

3 Thefb are no appropriate DC numbers for certain geographical 
divisions. 

4 There is no provision in DC for physiographical isolates. 

5 In CC the isolate number of a physiographical isolate should 
be added to the host Space isolate of the least area containing it. 

6 A dot should separate the host isolate number and the physio- 
graphical isolate number. 

7 A particular physiographical entity may be got by alphabetical 
device, as shown in some of the following examples. 

7371 Use of Space Isolates 

Space forms a posteriorizing common isolate. It has to be added 
at the end of the class number of any subject, for all its historical 
and descriptive accounts. Sometimes, an isolate is formed or 
sharpened — that is, subdivided — by the addition of space isolate. 
This is called Geographical Device (GD). 

Examples 

1 Individualization of cyclopaedias and periodicals (JSee section 7313) 

2 The first facet in the main class “V History” (See section 74V) 

3 The first facet in the mam class “Z Law” (See section 74Z) 

7372 Exampus 

CC Physiographical Feature DC 


2‘zd Indian deserts 

2-zdR Rajputana desert 

2-zW Indian rivers 

2-zWG Ganges 

21-2W South Indian rivers 

21-WK Kavery 
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7373 City 

A city is represented by (AD) in the second level after the 
number of its country on state as the case may be. 


Illmtrative 


cc 

City 

211.9B 

Cities of Madras State 

211.T 

Tanjore 

211.TI 

Tirunelveli 

731 1.N 

New York (City) 



7373 

Parts of Physiographical Features 
(Illustrative) 

CC 

Parts of Physical Features 

\ 

DC 

2.ZWG.1 

4.zyH 

4.zyH.l 

4. zyH.lE 

5. ZM-1B 


Sources of the Ganges 

Himalayas 

Peaks of Himalayas 

Mount Everest 

Mount Blanc 


Examples 

cc 

Subject 

DC 

U8.2.zwai 

U8.4.zyH 

U8.4.zyH.lE 

Journey to the source of the 
Ganges 

Himalayan travels 

Mount Everest expe^on 
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738 Language Isolates 


'll 

Language 

* . . • .... 

DC 

1 

Indo-European 


11 

Teutonic 


111 

English 

2 

113 

German 

3 

12 

Latin 

7 

122 

French 

4 

124 

Portuguese 

69 

13 

Greek 

8 

15 

Sanskrit 

912 

151 

Prakrit 

913 

1511 

Pali 

913.701 

1512 

Maharastri 


1516 

Ardhamagadhi 


1517 

Magadhi 


1518 

Apabhramsa 


15198 

Sinhalese 

914.8 

1521 

Hindi 

914.3 

153 

Punjabi 

914.2 

154 

Gujarati 

914.7 

155 

Marathi 

914.6 

156 

Oriya 

914.5 

157 

Bengali 

914.4 

158 

Nepali 


16 

Iranian 

915.5 

164 

Persian 

915.5 

168 

Urdu 

914.3 

2 

Semitic 

92.8 

25 

Hebrew 

92.4 

28 

Arabic 

92.7 

3 

Dravidian 

948 

31 

Tamil 

948.11 
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cc 

Language 

DC 

32 

Malayalam 

948.12 

33 

Kanarese 

^48.14 

34 

Tulu 

948.15 

35 

Telugu 

948.13 

36 

Kui 


38 

Brahui 


39 

Toda, etc 


41 

Chinese 

951 

42 

Japanese 

956 

433 

Siamese 

959.1 

435 

Malay 

992.21 

438 

Burmese 

958 

99M87 

Esperanto 

089.2 


7381 Uses of Language Isolates 
Language is a common isolate. It forms the first facet in the 
main classes “O Literature” and “P Linguistics”. In each of these 
cases it is a personality facet. Language forms a facet in book 
numbers also. 


Examples 


1 See section 740 

2 See section 74P 

3 See section 717 and also chapter 77 
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CHAPTER 74 


SCHEDULE OF SELECT CLASS NUMBERS 

This cSapter gives a schedule of Class Numbers for books likely 
to be found in « small public library. These Class Numbers are 
ready-made ones for the convenience of use by a semi-professional. 
They are illustrative only. Similar Class Numbers can be easily 
constructed. For the construction of more complicated subjects* 
the original books Colon classification ed 6 and Decimal classi- 
fication ed 16 are to be consulted. The schedule of main classes 
given in chapter 72 should be remembered. 


cc 

Subject 

DC 

2 

742 Library Science 

Library science 

02 

2:1 

Book selection 

025.21 

2:2 

Organization 

023 

2:51 

Classification 

025.4 

2:55 

Cataloguing 

025.3 

2:6 

Circulation work 

025.6 

2:7 

Reference service 

025.52 

2:8 

Administration 

025 

2:97 

Documentation 


213 

National central library 

027.5 

215 

State central library 


22 

Public library 

027.4 

221 

Rural library 

027.4223 

222 

City library 

027.4222 

23 

Academic library 


232 

Secondary school library 

027.8223 

233 

College library 

027.7 

234 

University library 

027.7 

261 

Children’s library 

0127.625 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

B 

74B Mathematics 
Mathematics r 

54 

B06 

from special points of view 


B06D 

for Engineers 


B06MY3 

for Recreation 


BObX 

for Economists 


BQbXS 

for Actuaries 


Bll 

Elementary arithmetic 

511 

B21 

Elementary algebra 

512 

B23 

Theory of equation 

512.2 

B28 

Statistics 

519.9 

B2806 

from special points of view 


B2806J 

for Agriculturists 


B2806S 

for Psychologists 


B2806T 

for Educationists 


B2806X 

for Economists 


B2806X& 

for Actuaries 


B3 

Analysis 


B32 

Calculus 

517 

B321 

Differential 

517.2 

B325 

Integral 

517.3 

B5 

Trigonometry 

514 

B52 

Plane 

514.5 

B6 

Geometry 


B6:5 

Descriptive 

515 

B62 

Plane 

513.1 

B622 

Conics 

516 

B622:2 

Analytical conics 

516 

B622:6 

Geometrical conics 

513.22 

B63 

Solid geometry 

513.3 

B7 

Mechanics 

531 

B71 

Solid 

531 

B71:2 

Statics 

531.2 

B71;3 

Dynamics 

531.3 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

B75 

Liquid 

532 

B75.2 

Hydrostatics 

532.2 

B75.3 

•Hydrodyiiamics 

532.5 

B78.3 

Aerodynamics 

533.6 

B9 

Astronomy 

52 

B9:l 

Chronology 

529 

B9:17 

Calendar 

529.3 

B9:18 

Era 

529.2 

B9:6 

Astrophysics 

523.01 

B9:8 

Cosmogony 

523.1 

B9:94 

Nautical 

527 

B91 

Earth - 

525 

B92 

Moon 

523.3 

B93 

Sun 

523.7 

B94 

Planet 

523.4 

B951 

Meteor 

523.5 

B952 

Comet 

523.6 

B96 

Star 

523.8 


74C Physics 


C 

Physics 

53 

C15:(B1) 

Mensuration 

511.8 

C:/3 

Practical physics 

530.72 

C2 

Properties of matter 


C21 

SoUd 


C216 

Crystal 


C25 

Liquid 


C25,4 

Surface tension 

532.6 

C28 

Gas 

533 

C28,76 

Vacuum 


C3 

Sound 

534 

C3:7 

Accoustics 

534.84 

C4 

Heat 

536 

C4:7 

Thermodynamics 

536.7 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

C5 

Radiation 

535 

C5:3 

Spectroscopy 

5J5.84 

C51 

Light 

535 

C51:3 

Spectroscopy of light 

535.84 

C52 

Ultra-violet 

535.844 

C53 

X-ray 

537.535 

C56 

Infra-red ray 

535.842 

C57 

Hertzian wave 


C6 

Electricity 

537.2 

C6:45 

Photo-electricity 

537.54 

C63 

Current electricity 

537.5 

C7 

Magnetism 

538 

C9B3 

Nuclear physics 

539.7 

CM 

Kinetic theory 

530.13 

CN 

Relativity 

530.11 

CNl 

Quantum theory 

530.12 

CN2 

Wave Mechanics 

74D Engineering 

530.12 

D 

Engineering 

62 

D1 

Civil 


D2 

Building 

690 

D3 

Irrigation 

627.52 

D4 

Transport (Track) 

625 

D41I 

High-way 

625.7 

D415 

Rail-road 

625.1 

D416 

Bridge 

624.2 

D42,8 

Harbour 

627.2 

D43,8 

Aerodrome 

629.136 

D5 

Transport (Vehicle) 


D5121 

Cart 


D5125 

Cycle 

529.2272 

D513 

Motor 

629.2 

D515 

Railway carriage 

623.2 

D525 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

D5254 

Sub-marine 

623.825 

D535 

Aeroplane 

629.1334 

D58 

^pace vehicle 


D6 

Mechanical Engineering 


D6,6 

Machinery 


D6,7 

General machinery 


D6,8 

Machine tool 

621.9 

D6.8(D3,1) 

Excavating machinery 

624.152 

D6,8(D85) 

Pumping „ 

621.64 

D6,8(M14) 

Printing „ 

681.62 

D6,8(M7) 

Textile „ 

677.0285 

D6,8(MC421) Refrigerating „ 

621.56 

D6,8(MJ38) 

Flouring „ 

621.922 

D6,8(MJ381) Rice husking „ 


D62 

Principles of mechanism 

621.8 

D635 

Hydraulic Engineering 

621.2 

D6351 

Waterwheel 

621.21 

D6355 

Water turbine 

621.24 

D638 

Pneumatic Engineering 

621.5 

D6381 

Wind mill 

621.45 

D6385 

Turbine 

621.433 

D6387 

Compressed air 

621.42 

D64 

Heat engine 

621.4 

D641 

Steam engine 

621.11 

D645 

Steam turbine 

621.165 

D646 

Internal combustion engine 

621.43 

D6465 

Oil engine 

621.434 

D6466 

Diesel engine 

621.436 

D6467 

Gas engine 

621.434 

D6468 

Hot air engine 

621.41 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

D65 

Electronics 

621.381 

D65,4 

Wireless 

621.384 

D65,43 

Broadcasting 

621.38416 

D65,45 

Television 

621.388 

D65,47 

Telegraphy 

621.3842 

D65,48 

Telephony 

621.3845 

D65,78 

Servomechanism 

629.83 

D66 

Electrical engineering 

621.3 

D664 

Alternating current 

621.3133 

D665 

Weak current 

631.38 

D665,45 

Telegraphy 

621.382 

D665,48 

Telephone 

621.385 

D7 

Nuclear Engineering 

621.48 

D8 

Sanitary Engineering 

628 

D85 

Water supply 

628.1 

D855 

Purification 

628.16 

D856 

Distribution 

628.14 

D86 

Sewage 

628.3 

D88 

Municipal refuse 

628.44 


74E Chemistry 


E 

Chemistry 

54 

E:1 

General 

54 

E:2 

Physical 

541 

E:22 

Solution 

541.34 

E:235 

Colloid 

541.345 

E:24 

Thermo-chemistry 

541.36 

E:25 

Photo-chemistry 

541.35 

E;26 

Electro-chemistry 

541.37 

E:28 

Steoro-chemistry 

541.6 

E:3 

Analytical chemistry 

543 

E;4 

Synthesis 

546.15 

E:5 

Extraction 


E:8 

Manipulation 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

El 

InorgaOiic 

546 

E2 

Basic oxide 

546.32 

E3 

Acid 

546.24 

E4 

Sa)t 

546.34 

E5 

Organic 

547 

E68 

Carbohydrate 

547.7S 

E6892 

Starch 

547.782 

E6894 

Cellulose 

547.782 

E7 

Aromatic compound 

547.6 

E9 

Biosubstance 

547 

E92 

Alkaloid 

547.72 

E92Z2 

Protein 

547.75 

E94 

Fat 

547.438 

E95 

Pigment 

667.6 

E97 

Vitamin 

547.74 

E982 

Enzyme 

547.758 

E986 

Hormone 

574.194 

E9G 

Biochemistry 

574.192 


74F Tedbnology 


F182 

Iron 

669.1 

F191 

MetaQorgy 

669 

F4416 

Enamel 

666.2 

F527 

Celluloid 

668.44 

F53 

Food 

664 

F54 

Alcohol 

663.1 

F547 

Wine 

663.2 

F548 

Beer 

663.4 

F55 

Fnel 

662.6 

F551 

Coal 

662.62 

F555 

Petroleum 

665.5 

F5552 

Petrol 

665.5 
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CC 

Subject 

DC 

F5591 

Matches 

662.5 

F5594 

Explosive 

m 

F56 

Drag 

615.1 

F573 

Artificial silk 


F58 

Dye 

661.1 

F5895 

Paint 

667.6 

F594 

Poison 


F9491 

Candle 

665.1 

F9496 

Soap 

668.12 


74G Biology 


G 

Biology 

57 

G:19 

Microscopy 

578 

G:2 

Morphology 

574.4 

G:3 

Physiology 

SU.l 

G:33 

Metabolism 

574.13 

G:346 

Fasting 

613.24 

G:394 

Fatigue 

612.816 

G:5 

Ecology 

575.5 

G:564 

Parasitism 


G:58 

Migration 


G:6 

Genetics 

575.1 

G:61 

Heredity 

575.11 

G:64 

Hybridization 

575.28 

G:66 

Evolution 

575 

G:67 

Reproduction 

574.16 

G:7 

Ontogeny (Growth) 

574.13 

G1 

Life 

577.2 

Gil 

Cell (Cytology) 

574.87 

G116 

Gene 


G12 

Tissue (Histology) 

574.82 


74H Geology 


H 

Geology 

55 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

H:(C) 

Geophysics 


HI 

Mineralogy 

549 

Hl:8 

Crystallography 

548 

H19 

Precious stone 

553.8 

H2 

Petrology 

552 

H3 

Structural geology 

551.8 

H36 

Mountain formation 

551.43 

H4 

Physiography 

551.4 

H411 

Volcano 

551.21 

H4132 

Earthquake 

551.22 

H6 

Paleontology 

56 

H7 

Economic geology 

553 

H7:15 

Prospecting 

622.1 

H7:155 

Occurrence 

553 

H7:16 

Genesis 

553 


741 Botany 


1 

Botany 

58 

1:12 

Flora 

581.9 

1:12.2 

Indian flora 

581.954 

1:13 

Popular description 


1:13.2 

Indian plants 


1:18 

List 


122 

Algae 

589.3 

123 

Fungi 

589.23 

12375 

Mushroom 

635.8 

132 

Moss 

588.2 

15 

Flowering plants 

583,584 


Note: Each of the classes 122 to 15 may be divided as G:2 to 
G:7 and 1:12 to 1:18. For example, 

123 :3 Physiology of fungi 


74J Agriculture 

J Apicoitore 63 

J:1 Soil 631.4 
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CC 

Subject 

, 

DC 

J;2 

Manure 

641.86, 



53r87 

J:2:25 

Compositing 

531.875 

J;24 

Chemical manure (Fertilizer) 

531.82 

J:241 

Potassic 

531.83 

J:245 

Nitrogenous 

631.84 

J:246 

Phosphatic 

631.85 

J;3 

Propagation method 

631.53 

J:4 

Disease 

632 

J:5 

Crop development 

631.54 

J:7 

Harvesting 

631.55 

J:97 

Utilization 


J1 

Horticulture 

635 

J16 

Floriculture 

635.9 

J2 

Feed crop 

635 

J3 

Food crop 

633 

J311 

Sugar cane 


J321 

Onion 

635.25 

J341 

Potato 

633.491 

J3513 

Cabbage 

635.34 

J37 

Fruit culture 

634 

J371 

Apple 

634.11 

J372 

Orange 

634.31 

J3731 

Plantain 

634.773 

J374 

Grape 

634.8 

J3751 

Mango 

634.441 

J3752 

Pine apple 


J38 

Cereal 

633.1 

J381 

Rice 

633.18 

J382 

Wheat 

633.11 

J385 

Corn 


J397 

Millet 

633.17 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

•J388 

Pulse 


J389 

Nut 


J451 

Tea 

633.72 

J452 

Tobacco 

633.71 

J481 

Coffee' 

633.73 

J581 

Groundnut 


J582 

Coconut 


J641 

Cinchona 


J671 

Black pepper 

633.841 

J674 

Chillies 


J711 

Rubber 

634.9865 

J741 

Jute 

633.54 

J742 

Hax 

633.52 

J743 

Hemp 

633.53 

J781 

Cotton 

633.51 

J9D 

Dry farnung 

631.586 

J9S 

Soilless farming 


Note: Each of the classes from J1 to J95 may be further subdivid- 
ed on the analogy of the subdivision of bare J. For example, 

J381:7 

Harvesting of rice 


J451;4 

Disease of tea-plant 


J9D:4 

Disease of plants in soilless farming 



74K Zoology 


E 

Zoology 

59 

K:12 

Fauna 

591 

K:12.2 

Indian fauna 

591.954 

K:13 

Description 


K:13.2 

India 


K:2 

Morphology 

591.4 

K:3 

Physiology 

591.1 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

K:5 

Ecology 

591.5 

K:58 

Migration 

591.52 

K:73 

Embryology 

591.33 

K1 

Invertebrate 

592 

K6 

Worm 

595.1 

K7 

Mollusc 

594 

K86 

Insect 

595.7 

K9 

Vertebi ate 

596 

K92 

Fish 

597 

K93 

Amphibian 

597.6 

K94 

Reptile 

598 

K96 

Bird 

598.2 

K97 

Mammal 

599 


Note: Each of the classes K1 to K97 may be divided as bare K, 
for example, (K96:58 Bird migration) 


74KX Animal Husbandry 


KX 

Animal Husbandry 

636 

KX:4 

Veterinary science 

636 

KX31 

Dairy 

637 

KX31;71 

Milk 

637.1 

KX31:73 

Butter 

637.2 

KX332 

Fishery 

639.3 

KX35 

Poultry 

636.5 

KX442 

Horse 

636.1 

KX54 

Pet Animal 

636 

KX541 

Dog 

636.7 

KX542 

Cat 

636.8 

KX611 

Bee 

638.1 

KX711 

Silkworm 

638.2 


74L Medicine 


L 

Medicine 

61 

L:13 

Nursing Home 

362.16 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

L:14 

Hospital 

362.11 

L:15 

Sanatorium 

362.13 

L:2 

Morphology 

611 

L:3 

Physiology 

612 

L;4 

Disease 

616 

L:4:l 

Nursing 

610.72 

L:4:2 

Etiology 

616 

L:4:3 

Diagnosis 

616.075 

L:4:4 

Pathology 

616.07 

L:4:5 

Prevention 

614.44 

L:4:6 

Treatment 

615 

L:4:6253 

Treatment by X-Ray 

615.8422 

L:4;63 

Treatment by drug 

615.7 

L:4:6426 

Fast cure 

615.85 

L:4:65 

Hydro-therapy 

615.853 

L:4:66 

Antibody and serum therapy 

615.37 

L:5:68 

Aero-therapy 

615.836 

L:4:7 

Surgery 

617 

L:4:8 

Diet regulation 

615.854 

L:4:91 

After care 


L:4:97 

First aid 

614.88 

L;42 

Mectious disease 

616.9 

L:421 

Tuberculosis 

616.995 

L:423 

Virus disease 

616.92 

616.91 

L:4537 

Allergy 

615.97 

L:4725 

Cancer 

616.994 

L:473 

Hernia 

617.559 

L:473:7 

Operation for hemia 

617.559 

L:475 

Abcess 

617.2 

L:491 

Bums 

617.11 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

L:491:97 

First aid for bums 

617.11 

Note: Each specific disease may be further divided as^'^General 

disease L:4”, 

, as illustrated under Hernia and Buny;. 


t:5 

Public health 

614 

L:51 

Vital statistics 

312 

L:52l 

Habitation 

613.5 

L:522 

Animal 

636.0894 

L:523 

Food 

614.31 

L:54 

Preventive measure 

614.44 

L:55 

Public hygiene 

614.7 

L:57 

Personal hygiene 

613 

L:571 

Residence 

613.5 

L:572 

Recreation 

613.7 

L:573 

Food 

613.2 

L:574 

Stimulant 

613.8 

L:575 

Toilet 

646.7 

L:577 

Clothing 


L:578 

Sleep 

613.79 

L:8 

Physical fitness 


LI 

Regional organs 


L12:46 

Obesity 

616.398 

L177 

Throat 


L183 

Ear 


L183:4 

Disease of the ear 

617.8 

L183;4:7 

Surgery of the ear 

617.8 

L185 

Eye 


L185;4 

Disease of the eye 

617.7 

L192 

Joints 


L192:415 

Rheumatism 

616.991 

L2 

Digestive system 


L214 

Teeth 


125 

Intestines 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

L25:4241 

Typhoid 

616.9272 

L25:425r 

Cholera 

616.932 

L25;4372 

^Hookworiti disease 

616.9654 

L25:451 

Constipation 

616.34 

L25;452 

Diarrhoea 

616.34 

L29 1:453 

Jaundice 

616.3625 

L293:62 

Diabetes 

616.46 

L3 

Circulatory system 


L32 

Heart 


L32:4 

Disease of heart 

616.12 

L35:411 

Anaemia 

616.936 

L35:4261 

Malaria 

616.9362 

L39:481 

Elephantiasis 

616.9652 

L396:4241 

Plague 

616.9232 

L4 

Respiratory system 


L4:4241 

Influenza 

616.203 

L4:4242 

Whooping cough 

616.204 

L41 

Nose 


L41:4241 

Diphtheria 

616.9313 

L44:415 

Bronchitis 

616.23 

L44:453 

Asthma 

616.23 

L45:421 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

616.246 

L45;424 

Pneumonia 

616.241 

L6 

Ductless glands 


L62 

Spleen 


L62:4261 

Kala-azar 

616.9364 

L7 

Nervous system 


L7:51 

Neurasthenia 

616.843 

L7:52 

Insomnia 

616.849 

L72 

Brain 


L72:453 

Epilepsy 

616.853 

L73 

Spinal cord 


L73:4241 

Titanus 

616.9318 

L77:411 

Paralysis 

616.842 

L82 

Bone 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

L82:463 

Ricket 

616.95 

L87 

Skin 


L87:4 

Skin disease 

616.5 

L9A 

Specials 


L9B 

Embryology 


L9C 

Child medicine 

618.92 

L9F 

Female medicine 

618 

L9F:3 

Obstetrics 

618.2 

L9F:4 

Gynaecology 

618.1 

L9H 

Tropical medicine 


L9X 

Industrial medicine 


LA 

Systems 


LB 

Ayurveda medicine 

615.89 

'LBxl,l 

Charaka Samhita 


LB:4:7x2,l 

Susruta Samhita 


LB:68xl,l 

Vagbhata Raseratna samuccya 


LC 

Sidda medicine 

615.89 

LD 

Unani medicine 

615.89 

LL 

Homoeopathy 

615.532 

LM 

Naturopathy 

615.535 


74LX Pharmocognacy 


LX 

Pharmocognacy 

615 

LX3 

Pharmocology 

615.1 

LX5 

Materia medica 

615.1 

LX8 

Pharmacy 

615.4 


Note: i Any class from LI to L87 can be divided as bare L is 
divided from Lili to L:491. 


Examples 

L44:415:3 Diagnosis of bronchitis 616.23075 

2 Any of the systems LB to LM may be divided as L:1 to L9H. 
The one extra prescription is this. If any of the organ divisions 
from “1 Regional organ” to “87 Skin” is to be added, the organ 
numbers 1 to 87, whichever it be, is to be preceded by a comma. 
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Similarly, if any of the divisions “9B Embryology’’ to, ‘‘9X 
Industrial medicine” is to be added, this number whichever it be, is 
to be preceded by a comma. 


Examples 

LB,185:4!6 Ayurvedic treatment for eye disease 615.89 
LB,9F:4 ^Ayurvedi^ gynaecology 615.89 

LL,9C,44:453:63 Homeopathic drug remedy for asth- 
ma in child 615.532 

3 See colon classification Part 3 Chapter L for Indian classics 
in Medicine. 


74M Usefdl Arts 


cc 

Subject 

DC 

M 

Useful Arts 

6 

Ml 

Book productton 

655 

M13 

Paper making 

676 

M14 

Printing 

655 

M144 

Book illustration 


M15 

Binding 

655.7 

M3 

Home science 

64 

M3:3 

Cooking 

641.5 

M4 

Smithy 

682 

M5 

Carpentry 

694 

M6 

Glass industry 

666.1 

M7 

Textiles 

677 

M7;l 

Cotton 

677.21 

M7;2 

Wool 

677.31 

M7;3 

Silk 

677.4 

M71:l 

Spinning 

677.02822 

M73:3 

Weaving 

677.02824 

M73;l;3 

Weaving cotton cloth 

677.02824 

M8 

Tailoring 

687.1 

M92 

Masonry 

693 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

M95 

Photography 

77 

M98 

Packaging 

658.7884 

MJ7 

Ropemaking 

677.71 

MYl 

Physical training 

796 

MYll 

Callisthenics 

796.41 

MY12 

Heavy exercise 

796.43 

MY13 

Gymnastics 

mA 

MY2 

Athletics 

796 

MY2121 

Football 

796.33 

MY2131 

Tennis 

796.34 

MY2132 

Badminton 

796.34 

MY2141 

Cricket 

796.358 

MY22 

Competitive sport 

796 

MY25 

Aquatic sport 

797 

MY251 

Swimming 

797.2 

MY3 

Indoor game 

793 

MY31 

Card play 

795.4 

MY36 

Jugglery 

793.5 

MY5 

Animal racing 

798.8 

MY6 

Hunting 

799.2 

MY7 

Scouting 

369.43 

MY974 

Stamp collection 

383.22 


A 74 Spiritual experience and mysticism 

A 

spiritual ®cperience and mysticism 

189.5 

A:34 

Breath control 


A:8 

Occultism 

133 

A,16:8 

Spiritualism 

133.9 

A:86 

Prophecy 

133.3 

A:862 

Physiognomy 

138 

A :8627 

Palmistry 

133.6 

A :8628 

Phrenology 

139 

A:864 

Astrology 

133.5 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

A :8692 

Omen 

133.3 

A:87 • 

Magic and witchcsaft 

133.4 

A2jc4 

Yoga npanishads 


A2 

Hindu yoga 


A22 

Hatha 


A 23 

Jnank 


A24 

Karma 


A 25 

Bhakti 


A 26 

Raja 


A 28 

Siddha 



74N Fine Arts 


N 

Fine Arts 

7 

NA 

Architecture 

72 

NB 

Town planning 

711.4 

NC 

Plastic art 

745.57 

ND 

Sculpture 

73 

ND.9(Q) 

Iconography 

73 

NJ 

Inlay art 

745.51 

NL 

Embroidery 

746.44 

NM 

Graphic art 

76 

NN 

Engraving 

76 

NP 

Drawing 

74 

NQ 

Painting 

75 

NR 

Music 

78 

NR;2 

Wind instrumeat 

788 

NR;21 

Pipe 

788.9 

NR;22 

Flute 

788.5 

NR;291 

Harmonium 

786.94 

NR;3 

Stringed instrument 

787 

NR;31 

Vina 

787 

NR;32 

Violin 

787.1 

NR;34 

Piano 

786.2 

NR;4 

Percussion instrument 

789 

NR;41 

Drum 

789.1 
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CC 

Subject 

DC 

NR;91 

Vocal music 

784 

NR, 91 

Dramatic music 

7S2 

NR, 92 

Orchestral music 

785.1 

NR44 

Indian music 


NR441 

Carnatic music 

781.7548 

NR445 

Hindustani music 

781.7541 

NR5 

European music 


NS 

Dance 

793.3 

NT 

Theatre 

191 

NU 

Puppet play 

791.53 

NV 

Shadow play 

791.5 

NW 

Cinema 

791.43 

NX 

Talkie 

791.43 

Note'. See 

Colon Classification Part 3 Chapter N for Indian 

classics in Music. 



740 literatnre 


Note: For definiteness, English is taken in the following schedule 

as the favoured language of the library. 


O 

English literatnie 

82 

0-.1 

English poetry 

821 

O-,lK08 

John Milton 

821.47 

O-,lK08,6 

Paradise lost 

821.47 

0-,lL88 

Alexander Pope 

821.53 

O-,lM09 

Alfred Tennyson 

821.81 

O-,lM08 

Elizabeth Barret Browning 

821.82 

0-,lM12 

Robert Browning 

821.83 

0-,lM61 

Rabindranath Tagore 

821.91 

0-,lM841 

John Drinkwater 

821.91 

0-,lM851 

Ezra Pound 

82.91 

0-,2 

English Drama 

822 

0-,2J64 

William Shakespeare 

822.33 

0-,2J64,5 

Tragedies of Shakespeare 

822.33 

0.,2J64,51 

Hamlet 

822.3357 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

0-,2J64,51:g 

Criticism of Hamlet 

822.33S8 

0-,2L51 

Sheridan 

822.65 

0-,2M57 

.Bernard Shaw 

822.91 

O-2M60 

James Barrie 

822.91 

O-2N09 

Stephen Spender 

821.91 

0-,3 

Englil^h fiction 

823 

0-,3L71 

Walter Scott 

823.73 

o-,3Mn 

William Makepeace Thackeray 

824.82 

0-,3M12 

Charles Dickens 

823.3 

O-,3M20 

George Elliot 

823.89 

O-,3M40 

Thomas Hardy 

823.89 

0-.3M64 

Rudyard Kipling 

823.91 

O-,3N09 

Stephen Spender 

823.91 

0-,4 

English essays 

824 

015 

Sanskrit literature 

891.2 

015,1 

Sanskrit poetry 

891.21 

O15,lD60 

Kalidasa 

891.21 

O15,lF60 

Jayadeva 

891.21 

015,2 

Sanskrit drama 

891.22 

015,2D35 

Bhasa 

891.22 

015,2040 

Kalidasa 

891.22 

015,2042 

Dinnaga 

891.22 

015,2060 

Harsha 

891.22 

015,2070 

Bhavabhuti 

891.22 

015,2063 

Murari 

891.22 

015,2M97 

Mahalingasastri 

891.22 

0152 

Hindi literature 

89143 

0152,1 

Hindi poetry 

891.43 

0152,1132 

Tulsi Das 

891.43 


Note: 1 The above are only illustrations of class numbers in 
the m^n class Literature’\ 

2 The Colon Number for any work in literature can be got 
by the facet formula: 
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O [Language], [Form] [Author], [Work] 

3 The language for the language facet is the language in which 
the author — poet, dramatist, etc — wrote his work. The isolate 
number in the language facet is to be got from the schedule of 
language isolates in section 738. 

4 The form number is to be^ got from the following schedule : 

1 Poetry 4 Literature in t¥e form of letters 

2 Drama 5 Prose 

3 Fiction 6 Campu 

5 The author number — that is, the isolafe number in the author 
facet — that is, the number to denote the author of the poem, 
drama, fiction, etc, as the case may be — is to be got by the Chrono- 
logical Device. In other words, the name of the author is normally 
represented by the year of his birth, translated into isolate number 
in accordance with the schedule of time isolates in section 736. 
The year of birth is easily gcft from books in the history of litera- 
ture concerned or from Who^s who. 

51 However, we do not have sufficient help to find the year of 
birth of the authors in Indian literature. It is particularly so with 
modern authors. This is due to the absence of a good Who^s who 
for living Indian authors. But in all cases, at least the century of 
birth of the author may be guessed. Then, the author number, 
in such cases, may be made of the century digit followed by the fibrst 
letter of the name of the author. If the names of several authors 
of the same century in the same form of literature in the same 
language, begin with the same letter, in the case of the second 
of them the second letter in the name may also be added in capital. 
And so on. For example. 


Example 


CC 


Subject 


DC 


031, 3NS Seetharaman, Tamil novelist bom 

in the twentieth century 

03 1 ,3NSU Subramanian, another Tamil novelist 

born in the twentieth century 
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CC Subject 

031,3NSUN Sundaram, another Tamil novelist 
bom in the twentieth century 
031,3NV Widyanathan, Tamil novelist born 
in the twentieth century 

031,3NVE Venkatachalam, another Tamil 
novefist bom in the twentieth 
century 

6 The work number — that is, the isolate number in the work 
facet of a particular author — may be fixed serially as 1, 2, 3, ... 
10, 11, 12, etc. 

7 The class numbers for ancient Tamil works are given in Chap- 
ter O of Part 3 of Colon Classification. 

71 The class numbers for some Marathi authors are given in the 
Dvibhindu-vargikarena by R S Parkhi. 

72 The class numbers for some Hindi authors are given in the 
Granthalaya prakriya by Ranganathan and Nagar. 


CC 

Subject 

DC 

74P Linguistics 

Note: In what follows, English is taken as the favoured language. 

P 

Linguistics 

4 

P- 

English linguistics 

42 

P-,D 

Old 

429 

P-.E 

Middle 

42 

P-rf 

Modem 

42 

P-J;l 

Phonetics 

421 

P-,J:2 

Morphology 

425.1 

P-,J:3- 

Syntax 

425.2 

P-,J:4k 

Dictionary 

423 

P-,J;7 

Composition in 

808 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

P15 

Sanskrit linguistics 

491.2 

PI 5. A 

Vedic 

491.2 

P15.C 

Classical 

491.2 

P15,Cxl,l 

Panini 

491.2 

P15.Cxl,1.2 

Pantanjali 

491.2 

Note: 1 The class numbers for the linguistics of the other 
languages are to be constructed on the above model, inserting 
after P the number of the language concerned, as found in the 

Language Isolate Schedule given in section 738. 


2 Class numbers for the classics in Indian linguistics is given 

in Chapter P of Part 3 of Colon Classification. 


cc 

Subject 

DC 


74Q Religion 


Q 

Religion 

2 

Q:1 

Mythology 

291.13 

Q:2 

Scripture 

291.82 

Q:25 

Sayings 


Q:26 

Traditions 

291.83 

Q:3 

Theology 

21 

Q:31 

God 

211 

Q:311 

Avatara 


Q;315 

Avasara 


Q:321 

Angel 

291.215 

Q:324 

Devil 

291.216 

Q:33 

Foimder of religion 


Q;4 

Religious practices 

217 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

Q:41 

Personal 


Q:4173 

Namavali 


Q;418 

^Sacred fomula 


Q:4192 

Ritual 

291.38 

Q:4198 

Pilgrimage 

291.38 

Q:42 

Sacrament 


Q:43 

Holy day 

291.36 

Q:45 

Public worship 

291.3 

Q:494 

Sacrifice 

291.34 

Q:495 

Holy water 


Q:6 

Religious institution 

291.65 

Q:7 

Religious sect 


Ql 

Hioduism (Vedic) 

294.1 

Ql:21 

Samhita 


Ql:22 

Brahmana 


Ql:23 

Aranyaka 


Ql;24 

Upanishad 


Ql:4 

Kalpa sutra 


Qll 

Rig Vedic religion 


Qlll 

Aitreyin 


Q112 

Kausatakin 


Q112:22 

Sankhayana Brahmana 


Q12 

Yajur Vedic religion 


Q121 

Black 


Q125 

Taittiriya 


Q125:24 

Ekagni-kanda (Mantra-prasna) 
(Mantra-pata) 


Q125:25 

Narayana Upanishad 
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CC 

Subject 

DC 

Q125;26 

Swetaswatara Upanishad 

Q127 

Q 127:22 
Q127:24 
Q127:25 

Madnyandina 

Satapata Brahmana 

Brahad-aranyaka Upanishad 

Isavasya Upanishad 

Q13 

Q131 

Q131:22 

Q131:24 

Sama Vedic religion 

Tandin 

Chandogya Brahmana 

Chandogya Upanishad 

Q132 

Q132:24 

Talavakara 

Kena Upanishad 

Q14 

Q14:22 

Q 141 
Q141:24 
Q141:25 
Q141:26 

Atharva Vedic religion 

Gopata Brahmana 

Saunakiya 

Prasna Upanishad 

Mundaka Upanishad 

Mandukya Upanishad 

Q2 

Hinduism (post-Vedic) 

294.5 

Q21 

Smartaism 

Q21:21jcl 

Purusha-suktam 

Q21:22 

Q21:221 

Q21 :222 

Q21:223 

Q21:2231 

Q21:224 

Q21:225 

Smarta Puranas 
‘Brahma Parana 

Markandeya Parana 

Bhavishya Parana 

Bhavishyottara Parana 

Vamana Parana 

Brahmanda Parana 
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cc 

Subject 

•Q21:2251 

A^dhyatma Ramayana 

Q21 :2252 

Rama-Gita 

Q21 :226 

V'ogavasishta Ramayana 
(Jnana Vasishta) 

Q21 :227 

Ananfla Ramayana 

Q21 :228 

Adbhuta Ramayana 

Q22 

VaishnaTism 

Q22 wx 1.1 

Mahipati: Bhakta-vijayam 

Q22 wx 1,2 

Mahipati: Bhakta-lilamrita 

Q22 wx 2 

Chandradatta: Bhakta-mala 

Q22;22 

Vaisimaya Puranas 

Q22:22 

Padma Purana 

Q22:2211 

Siva-Gita 

Q22:222 

Vishnu Purana 

Q22:223 

Bhagavata Purana 

Q22:224 

Narada Purana 

Q22:2241 

Narada Upa-Purana 

Q22:225 

Brahma Yaivarta Purana 

Q22:226 

Varaha Purana 

Q22:227 

Garuda Purana 

Q22:2271 

Vishnu-dharmottara 

Q22:228 

Hari-vamsa Purana 

Q22:2291 

Kalki Purana 

Q22:2292 

Narasimha Purana 

Q22:2293 

Bhargava Purana 

Q22:417a:1 

Nalayira Prabanda 

Q22:4173a:1 

Vishnu-sahasranama 

Q23 

Saivaism 

Q23wa:l 

Sekkizhar: Periya-puranam 

Q23:21xl 

Rudra 
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cc 


Subject 


DC 


Q23:2lAr2 

Camaka 

Q23:22 

Saiva Piiranas 

Q23;221 

Vayu Parana 

Q23;222 

Agni Parana 

Q23:223 

Lmga Parana 

Q23:224 

Ganesa Parana 

Q23:2244 

Ganesa Gita 

Q23;225 

Matsya Parana 

Q23:226 

Skanda Parana 

Q23:226 

Suta Samhita 

Q23;227 

Karma Parana 

Q23:2271 

Iswara Gita 

Q23:228 

Saura Parana 

Q23:2291 

Siva Parana 

Q23:417a:1 

Tevaram 

Q232 

Agamic Saivaism 

Q233 

Kashmir Saivaism 

Q234 

Vira Saivaism 

Q24 

Ganapatyism 

Q25 

Saktaism 

Q25xl,l 

Sankara: Saundarya-lahari 

Q25;21;c5 

Srisuktam 

Q25:21x6 

Durga-suktam 

Q25;22 

Sakta Puranas 

Q25;221 

Devi Bhagavata 

Q25:222 

Brihad-dharma Parana 

Q25:223 

Kalika Parana 

Q25:225 

Lalitopakhyana 

Q25:2291 

Devi-mahatmya 

Q25:4i73jcl 

Lalita-sahasra-nama 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

’Q26 

Shanmukaism 


Q28 

Sauraism 


Q28:22 

Saura Puranas 


Q28:221 

Aditya Purana 


Q28:222 

Samba Purana 


Q3 

Jainism 

294.4 

Q31 

Swetambara 


Q3 1:211 

Anga 


Q31:212 

Upanga 


Q31:213 

Prakima 


Q31:216 

Mula-sutra 


Q32 

Digambara 


Q4 

Buddhism 

294.3 

Q41 

Hinayana 

294.31 

Q41:2 

Tripitaka 

294.30082 

Q42 ■ 

Mahayana 

294.32 

f 

Q5 

Judaism 

296 

Q6 

Christianity 

2 

Q6:21 

Bible 

22 

Q6:22 

Old Testament 

221 

Q6:23 

New Testament 

225 

Q7 

Mohammadanism 

297 

Q7:21 

Quran 

297.12 


Note: More detailed divisions of the different religions will be 
found in the original Colon Classification. 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

R 

74R Philosophy 

Philosophy 

r* 

1 

R1 

Lx>gic 

16 

Rll 

Inductive Logic 

161 

R12 

Deductive Logic 

162 

R2 

Epistemology 

121 

R3 

Metaphysics 

11 

R4 

Ethics 

17 

R4.(Q2) 

Hindu ethics 


R5 

Esthetics 

111.85 

R6 

Indian philosophy 

181.4 

R61 

Hindu philosophy 


R621 

Vaisashika 

181.44 

R625 

Nyaya 

181.43 

R631 

Sankhya 

181.41 

R635 

Yoga 

181.45 

R64 

Purva mimamsa 

181.42 

R64I 

Bhatta mimamsa 


R645 

Prabhakara mimamsa 


R65 

Vedanta 

181.48 

R65,0 

Upanishads 


R65.271 

Brahadaranyaka 


R65,31 

Chandogya 


R65,5 

Brahma-sutra 


R65,6 

Bhagavad-Gita 


R66 

Advaita 


R663 

Pratyabigna 


R67 

Visishta-advaita 
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cc 

Subject 

5 

DC 

R672 

Vaishnava 


R673 

Saiva-siddhanta 


R68 

Dvaita 


Note'. R66 to R68 may bs divided on the analogy of R65. 

R69 

Other'Indian systems 


R691 

Charvaka philosophy 


R693 

Jaina philosophy 


R694 

Buddhistic philosophy 


Note\ A full list of the Indian systems of philosophy and of 
the classics in them is given in Chapter R of Part 3 of Colon Classi- 

fication. 

74S Psychology 


s 

Psychology 

15 

SOhT 

For teachers 


S:2 

Sensation 

152 

S:31 

Attention 

152.723 

S:34 

Work 

158.7 

S:344 

Fatigue 

158.7 

S:4 

Cognition 

153 

S:43 

Memory 

154 

S:44 

Reasoning 

153.6 

S:47 

Opinion 

301.154 

S:5 

Emotion 

157 

S:6 

Conation 

15S 

S:7 

Personality 

137 

S:72 

Intelligence 

151 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

S:73 

Ability 

137.38 

S:74 

Character 

f37 

S:75 

Temperament 

137.42 

S:76 

Intuition 

156 

S:78 

Psychic powers 


S;791 

Longevity 


S:793 

Endurance 


S:794 

Immunity 


S:796 

Drug habit 

132.73 

S:8 

Meta-psychology 

13 

S:81 

Sleep 

135.2 

S:811 

Dream 

135.3 

S:813 

Hallucination 

134.52 

S:815 

Subconscious 

153.8 

S:851 

Hypnotism 

134 

S;852 

Suggestion 


S:8521 

Auto-suggestion 

134.6 

SI 

Child 

136.7 

S2 

Adolescent 

136.7354 

S35 

Middle age 

136.52 

S38 

Old age 

136.53 

S4 

Vocational 


(to be divided by subject device) 

Examples 


S4(NR) 

Psychology of musicians 


S4(0.1) 

Psychology of poets 


S4(Z) 

Psychology of lawyers 


S51 

Male 

136.16 

S55 

Female 

136.15 

S6 

Abnormal 

136.76 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

S7 

Race 

136.45 

S8 

^Social 

301.15 

S91 

Animal 

151.3 


Note: The classes SI to S9 may be subdivided in the same way 
as bare S is subdivided! 


Examples 

SI :43 Memory of children 

S38:5 Emotion of old people 

S55 :76 Intuition of women 

S61 :75 Temperament of genius 

S65:796 Drug habit of criminals 

SA Systems of psychology 

SM Experimental psychology 150.72 

SM9 Psycho-analysis 131*34 

SN Gestalt psychology 1 50. 1 924 

SNl Behaviourism 150.1943 

SN3 Field Psychology 

Note: Classes SM to SN3 may be divided like bare S, provided 
that a comma is to be put before the digits for “child”, “adolescent” 
etc, in case these divisions are called for. 

Examples 

SM9:5 Psycho-analysis of emotions 

SM9,65 Psycho-analysis of criminals 

SM9,65:796 Psycho-analysis of the drug-habit 
of criminals 

SNl :5 Emotion according to behaviourism 

SN1,38:5 Emotion of old people according 

to behaviourism 

74T Education 

T Education 37 
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CC 

Subject 

DC 

T:2 

Curriculum 

375 

T:3 

Teaching technique 

S71.3 

T:31 

Audio-visual aids 

371.33 

T:33 

Medium of instruction 


T:391 

Direct method 


T:3 (PI) 

Teaching of mother tongue 


T:3 (P5) 

Teaching of foreign language 


T:3 (P7) 

Teaching of classical language 


T:43 

Study methods 

371.3 

T:6 

Physical education 

371.7 

T:64 

Medical inspection 

371.712 

T:7 

Student’s life 

371.8 

T:8 

Management 


T:86 

Finance 


T1 

Pre-secondary 

372 

T13 

Nursery 

372.216 

T15 

Elementary 

372 

T2 

Secondary 

373 

T3 

Adult 

374 

T4 

University 

378 

T55 

Female 

376 

T6 

Abnormal 


T66 

Handicapped 

371.91 

T67 

Deaf and dumb 

371.912 

T9(Y31) 

Rural 

379.173 

Note: Each of the classes T1 to T9(Y31) may be subdivided 


like bare T. 


Examples 

T15:3(P7) Teaching of classical language in 
elementary school 
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cc 

Subject 

Dd 

T2:3(P5),91 

Direct method of teachiug foreign 
language in seco’tdary school 


T3:3,l 

Audio-visual method in adult 
school 


T55:2 

Curriculum for girl school 


T9(Y31):8 

Management of rural school 


TA 

Systems of Education 


TL8 

Kindergarten 

372.218 

TNI 

Montessori 

372.3 

TN15 

Project method 

371.36 

TN2 

Dalton plan 

371.394 

TN3 

Basic education 


Note'. Classes TA to TN3 may be subdivided like bare T, pro- 

vided that a comma is to be put before the digits for “pre-secoU" 

dary”, “nursing”, etc, in case these divisions are called for. 

Examples 

TN1,2:3 

Teaching technique in Montessori 
secondary schools 


TN2,3 

Adult education by Dalton plan 


TN3:2 

Curriculum in basic schools 

74U Geography 


U 

Geography 

91 

U1 

Mathematical geography 

526 

Ull 

Cartography 

526.8 

U16 

Seasons 

525.5 

U2 

Physical geography 

551.4 

U21 

Physiography 

551.4 

U25 

Oceanography 

551.46 

U28 

Meteorology 

551.5 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

U3 

Bio-geography 

574.9 

U4 

Anthropo-gedgraphy 

S72.9 

U45 

Population 

312 

U47 

Human geography 

91 

U5 

Political geography 

91 

U6 

Economic geography 

330.9 

U641 

Trade routes 


U8 

Travel 

91 


Note: Whenever warranted, after any of the numbers U to 
U8, a dot followed by any appropriate geographical number may 
be added. If warranted, after the resulting number a dot followed 
by the appropriate time isolate number also may be added. 


Examples 


U.l 

World geography 


U.2 

Indian geography 

91 

U.212 

Geography of Kerala 


U2.2 

Physical geography of India 


U28.277 

Meteorology of Assam 

551.5 

U5.2‘N5 

Political geography of India 



brought up to 1950’s 

915.4 

U8.6‘M9 

African travels brought up 



to 1890’s 

74V History 

In what follows, class numbers in Indian History are given. 


taking India as 

the mother country, except in the first three. 

VIN 

League of Nations 


341.12 

V1N4‘N5 

History of United 
brought up to 1950’s 

Nations 

341.13 

V1N48:2‘N5 

Constitutional history 

of the 



Commonwealth brought up to 
1950’s 

942 
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CC Subject DC 

V2;^7M69 Life of Mahatma Gandhi 


V2:1‘F3 Political history oY India brought 

up to 1230’s 954 

V2:1‘L5 do brought up to 1750’s 954 

V2:1‘N5 do brought up to 1950’s 954 

V2:l l‘N5 India’s home policy brought up to 

1950’s 954 

V2:19‘N5 India’s foreign policy do 327.54 

V2:2‘N5 Constitutional history of India 

brought up to 1950’s 342.54 

V2:5‘N5 Indian civics brought up to 1950’s 342.54 

V2,3‘N3 History of India’s legislature 

brought up to 1930’s 328.54 

V2,4‘N5 History of India’s political parties 

brought up to 1950’s 329.954 


V2,4M‘N1 History of the Congress Party 
brought up to 1910’s 

V2,6‘M9 History of local government in 

India brought up to 1890’s 352.954 

V2:7 Indian archaeology 913.54 

V2:72 Indian inscriptions 417 

V2:8 Indian archives 

Note-. 1 The above illustrates the way of constructing class numbers 
in history. 

2 The colon number for any subject in history can be got by 
the facet formula, 

V[Geography area], [Constitutional organ]; [Problem] ‘[Period] 
Further Examples 

V3 :19‘J9 British foreign policy in the Eliza- 
bethan period 327.42 
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cc 

. Subject 

DC 

V51 :72‘C1 

Ancient Greek inscriptions 

417 

V58.1‘N5 

Political history of Russia brought 



up to 1950’s 

947 

V73,3:2‘N5 

The constitution of the legisla- 
ture of USA brought up to 



1950’s 

342.73 

V74.71 

Mexican archaeology 

74W Political Science 

913.72 

W 

Political Science 

32 

WOg^U 

Geopolitics 

320.12 

W:19 

Foreign relation 

327 

W:2 

Constitution 

342 

W;3 

Functions of state 

32 

W:5 

Civics 

323 

W,z 

Organs of government 

32 

W,21 

Head of state 


W,2 

Executive 

35 

W.3 

Legislature 

328.3 

W.4 

Party system 

329.9 

W,6 

Local body 

352 

W.7 

Judiciary 

351.94 

W,8 

Civil service 

351.1 

W4 

Monarchy 

321.61 

W46 

Limited monarchy 

321.7 

W6 

Democracy 

321.8 

W64 

Dictatorship 

321.62 

W691 

Communism 

321.6 

W7 

Utopia - 

321.07 

W81 

Statex^^volution 

321.09 

W87 

State of passive resistance 

321.09 

W95 
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cc 

Subject 

! DC 

Note: Each of the classes W4 to W95 may be subdivided as 

bare W, i? warranted. 

• 

74X Economics 


X 

Economics 

33 

X.2‘N3 

Econbmic history of IndL 
brought up to 1930’s 


X.2‘N5 

do brought up to 1950’s 


X.211‘N5 

Economic history of Tamil Nad 
brought up to 1950’s 


X.3‘L9 

Economic history of Great Britain 
brought up to 1790’s 


X;1 

Consumption 

339.4 

X:16 

Standard of living 

339.42 

X;16.2‘N5 

Standard of living in India brought 
up to I950’s 


X:17 

Economic conservation 

339.49 

X:2 

Production 

338.01 

X:27 

Economic resources 

339.49 

X:27.2‘N5 

Economic resources of India 
brought up to 1950’s 


X:3 

Distribution (of wealth) 

339.2 

X:31 

National income 

339.3 

X:31.2‘N5 

National income in India brought 



up to 1950’s 

339.2 

X:32 

Functional distribution 


X:322 

Rent 

333.5 

X:325 

Middleman’s share 


X:326 

Interest 


X:328 

Profit 
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cc 

^Subject 

DC 

X:329 

Wages 


X:3M 

Socialism 

335 

X:4 

Transporting 


X;446 

Freight 


X:45 

Warehousing 

658.785 

X:5 

Trading 

381 

X:51 

Marketing 

658.8 

X:513 

Advertising 

659.1 

X:517 

Monopoly 

336.19 

X:53 

Tariff 

337 

X:531 

Protection 

337.3 

X:533 

Free trade 

337.1 

X:535 

Export duty 

336.26 

X:536 

Import duty 

336.26 

X;545 

Export 

382.6 

X:546 

Import 

382.5 

X:555 

Export control 


X:556 

Import control 


X:57 

Foreign exchange 

332.45 

X:575 

Balance of trade 

382 

X:576 

Balance of payment 


X:6 

Financing 

332 

X:7 

Value 


X:73 

Supply and demand {Laissez-faire) 

330.153 

X:74 

Business cycle 

338.54 

X:742 

Depression 

338.54 

X:746 

Recovery 

338.54 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

X:75 

Planned economy 

338.9 

X:76 

Price 

338.5 

X:8 

Management 

658 

X:89L 

Lay-out 

658.54 

X;89M 

Work-study 


X:89M1 

Motion-Study 

658.542 

X:89M4 

Fatigue-study 

658.544 

X;89P 

Production engineering 

658.5 

X;89Q8 

Quality control 

658.562 

X:89V 

Stores 

658.78 

X:8F 

Accounts 

657 

X:8G 

Book-keeping 

657.2 

X;8H 

Accountancy 

657 

X;8J 

Audit 

6S7M 

X;8K 

Cost accounts 

657.4 

X:8M 

OfiSice-management 

651 

X:9 

Personnel management (Labour) 

331 

X:93 

Wage 

331.2 

X:935 

Incentive plan 

658.314 

X;936 

Profit-sharing 

658.324 

X;94 

Safety-measure 

331.823 

X:95 

Employment and service 

331.11 

X:958 

Social security 

368.4 

X:9585 

Social benefit 


X:95851 

Unemployment benefit 

368.44 

X;9588 

Social insurance 

368.4 

X:97 

Industrial relation 

331.1 

X:979D 

Strike 

331.892 

X:979W 

Lock-out 

331.894 

X:97D 

Trade-union 

331.881 
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Examples 

X4 1 5 :979D Railway strike 

X8(M7):97D Trade unionism in textile industry 

X9B,8(M72 :5 1 Marketing khaddar 

XM,8(J) ^ Agricultural coope*ration 

XM,8(J):51 Cooperative agricultural market- 

ing 

3 Whenever needed, geographical and time isolates may be 
added after any class number in economics. This will be necessary 
in the case of historical and descriptive accounts of economics m 
particular areas. 


Examples 


X:979D.2‘N5 

X415:979D.2‘N5 

XM.8(J):51.2‘N5 

Strikes in India brought up to 
1950’s 

Railway strikes in India 
brought up to 1950's 

Cooperative agricultural mar- 
keting in India brought up to 
1950’s 


CC 1 

Subject 1 

DC 


74Y Sociology 


Y 

Sociology 

301 

Y:1 

Civilization 

901.9 

Y:2 

Anthropometry 

573.6 

Y:34 

Ceremonial 

394.4 

Y:348 

Inauguration 

394.4 

Y:348(D3) 

Inauguration of a building 

394.4 

Y;4 

Social Pathology 

301.246 

Y:41 

Intemperance 

178 

Y:42 

Degeneration 

301.246 

Y:43 

Destitution 

301.246 
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cc 

Subject 

DC 

Y:44 

Social evil 

301.246 

Y:495 

Displacement 

^61.53 

Y:5 

Population problem 

301.32 

Y;7 

Personality 

301.15 

Y:8 

Equipment 


Y:81 

Habitat 


Y:82 

Utensil 


Y:86 

Ornament 


Y:88 

Apparel 

391 

Y31 

Rural sociology 

301.35 

Y592 

Caste system 

301.44 

Y7 

Ethnology 

572 

Y72 

Primitive races 

572 

Y738 

Gypsy 

397 

Y73(P1) 

Aryan 

572.891 

Y73(P15) 

Sanskritic race 

572.8912 

Y73(Q2) 

Hindu 


Y73(Q5) 

Jewish 


Y73(Q7) 

Islamic 


Y744 

Indian 

572.954 

Y773 

American 

572.973 


Note\ 1 Each of the classes Y13 to Y773 can be subdivided 
like the bare Y, whenever needed. 


Examples 

Y738 :82 Utensils of gypsies 

Y73(Q2) :34 Hindu ceremonials 

Y773 :88 Apparel of Americans 

2 Whenever needed, geographical and time isolates may be 
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added after a class number in sociology. These will be needed ip 
historical and descriptive accounts. 

Examples 

Y :41.73‘NB Intemperance in tfeA brought up 
to 1950:s 

Y;5.2‘N5 Population problem of India in 
1959’s 

Y73{Q2):34.63‘N5 Ceremonials of the Hindus in 
South Africa in 1950’s 


cc 

Subject 

DC 


74Z Law 


z 

Law 

34 

Z1 

International Law 

341 

'Ll 

Indian Law 


Z2,2 

Indian law of property 


Z2,211 

Landed property 

3472 

Z2,2n.3 

Landlord and tenant 

347.2 

Z2,3 

Indian law of contract 

347.4 

Z2,315 

do partnership 

347.4 

Z2,322 

do gift 

347.4 

Z2.331 

do mortgage 

347.4 

Z2.346 

do debtor and creditor 

347.4 

Z2,4 

do torts 

347.5 

Z2.5 

Indian law of crime 

343,0954 

Z2,71,l 

Indian civil procedure 

347.91 

Z2,75,l 

do criminal procedure 

343.1 

Z2,94 

Indian law of evidence 

347.94 


Note". 1 The colon class numbers for the law of any other 
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country is got as for the Law of India, by replacing the digit 2 
after Z, which denotes Mdia, by the digit denoting the country^ 
concerned, as it is found in schedule “737 Schedule of Space 
Isolates”. 


Examples 


cc 

Svbject 

DC 

Z3,211 

English law of landed property 

347.2 

Z53,3 

French law of contract 

347.4 

Z73,5 

USA law of crime 

343.0973 


2 The class number for the law of a community, other than a 
nation, can be got as illustrated below. 


Examples 


Z(Q2) Hindu law 

Z(Q2),211 do of landed property 

ZCQIO Muslim law 
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CHAPTER 7^ 

PHASE RELATION 
751 Bias*t‘hase 

A subject be expounded so as to suit the needs of a reader 
with primary interest in some other subject. This may be done 
by selecting only the particular subclasses likely to be needed by 
him. Or the examples may be taken from the subject of his primary 
interest. For example, psychology may be expounded to suit 
severally the specific needs of a doctor, or a teacher, or a criminal 
lawyer. Then, the first subject is called the Primary Phase; and 
the second subject is called the Biasing Phase. 

752 Influencing Phase 

When the influence of a. subject on another subject is expormded, 
the latter is regarded as the primary phase. The former is called 
the Influencing Phase. Geo-politics is a well-known example, 
showing the development of political factors as influenced by 
geographical factors. 

753 Two-Phased Subject 

Similarly, other relations between subjects are possible. A 
subject thus formed of the relation between two subjects is called 
a Two-Phased Subject. 

^ 754 Two-Phased Oass Number 

The clak number of a two-phased subject is got by putting in 
succession: 

1 The class number of the primary phase; 

2 The phase-connecting digit “0”; 

3 The digit representing the exact phase-relation; and 

4 The class number of the second phase. 

755 Schedule of Phase Relations 
CC 1 Phase Relation 1 DC 


a 

b 


General 

Bias or Point of View 
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CC Phase Relation DC 

c Comparison 

d Difierence 

e Influencing 

Examples are given in the schedules 74S, 74T and 74W. 
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CHAPTER 7$ 

FACETS OF BOOK NUMBER 
760 Sequence 

A book numSer may have the following facets in succession: 

1 Language facet; 

2 Form facet; 

3 Year facet; 

4 Accession facet; 

5 Volume facet; and 

6 Copy facet. 

Of these, every book is to have the year facet as the minimum. 
In fact, most of the books' in a library will have only the year facet. 
Examples are given in section 717. 

761 Language Facet 

7610 Favoured Language 

“Favoured language of the Library” is the language forming 
the medium of expression in the majority of its books. “Favoured 
language of the Literature” is the language forming the medium 
for the literature — that is, for the poetry, the drama, the fiction, etc. 

7611 No Language Facet 

If a book is in the favoured language of the literature in the 
main class “O Literature” or in the favoured language of the 
library in the other classes, no language facet is necessary in its 
book number. 


7612 Non-Favoured Language 
When the language used as the medium is not the favoured 
language of the literature in the main class “O Literature”, nor 
in the favoured language of the library in the other classes, the 
language facet is to be added in the book number. The isolate in 
the language facet is the language used as the medium of expression. 
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The language isolate number is to be got from the schedule of 
language isolates given in section 738. 

7613 Periodical 

In the case of a periodical the language number of the book 
number is to be omitted. For examples see section 783. 

7614 Dictionary 

In the case of linguistic dictionaries, the language facet of the 
book number is to be the number of the lan^age in which meaning 
is given, if it is another language. For examples, see section 783. 

762 Form Facet 

When the form of exposition of a book is prose — as normally 
used — the form facet is not necessary in its book number. If it 
is any other form, the form facet is to be added in the book number. 
The schedule of form isolates is as follows: 


7621 Schedule of Form Isolates 


CC 1 

Form of Exposition 

1 CC 1 

Form of Exposition 

aS 

Alphabetical 

n 

Opinion 

a6 

Chronological 

pi 

Lecture 

b 

Index 

p2 

Dialogue 

61 

Systematic 

P3 

Discussion 

c 

List 

p5 

Debate 

cl 

Numerical 

P7 

Symposium 

c5 

Alphabetical 


Code 

d 

Data book 

V 

Practical 

dl 

Pattern 

w\ 

Verse 

dl 

Recipe 

w2 

Drama 

f 

Picture 

w3 

Fiction 

/95 

Photograph 

w4 

Letter 

/953 

Cinema film 

wl 

Champu 

/9533 Sound film 

X 

Quotation 

S 

Parody 

x4 

Press-cutting 

k 

Adaptation 
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766 


Note: DC has no schedule for form isolates of book number. 
The form number forms part of the class number itself. 

763 Year Facet 

As stated in section 760, year facet is compulsory in the book 
number of^very book. The year isolate number is to be got from 
the schedule of time isolates given in Chapter 36. 

764 Accession Facet 

For the first book received in the library having the same language 
and/or form and/or year isolate number in its book number, acces- 
sion facet is not necessary in its book number. For any later book 
of the kind stated added to the library, accession facet is to be 
added to its book number as shown here. For the second book, 
“1” is to be added as the accession isolate number; for the third 
book ‘"2” is to be added as the accession isolate number; and so on. 

765 Volume Facet 

If a book is only in one volume, volume facet is not necessary in 
its book number. For each volume of a book in two or more 
volumes, volume facet is to be added to its book number. The 
volume isolate number is “1”, “2”, etc, respectively in the serial 
sequence of the volumes. The volume isolate number is to be 
preceded by a dot. 


766 Copy Facet 

If there are two or more copies of a book, the Book Number of 
the second, third, etc, copies should consist of that of the first 
copy followed by a semi-colon and thereafter by the 1, 2, etc, 
respectively. 
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POSTULAHONAL PROCEDURE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
770 liitroduction 

During the last two years, a postulational apjSroach is being 
made to classification[89]. This method proves very helpful in 
practical classification as well as in teaching classification. Classi- 
fication work has to be done in three planes — idea, notational, 
and verbal. There are postulates to regulate lire work in each 
plane. In this book a few of the postulates for the first two planes 
are given. 


771 Postulates for Idea Plane 

11 Basic Classes (BC) are those enumerated as such in the scheme 
of classification followed. 

12 Personality [P]; Matter [M]; Energy [E]; Space [S]; and 
Time [T] are the five and only five fundamental categories. 

13 Every subject is made of a (BC) alone, or of a combination 
of a (BC) and one or more manifestations of one or more of the 
five fimdamental categories. 

14 When [E] occurs more than once in a subject, they can be 
assigned to round 1, [E]; or to round 2, [2E]; etc. 

141 When [P] occurs more than once in a subject, they can 
be assigned to roimd 1, [P]; or to round 2, [2P]; etc. 

142 When [M] occurs more than once in a subject they can be 
assigned to round 1, [M]; or to round 2 , [2M]; etc. 

15 When [P] occurs more than once in a round, they can be 
assigned to different levels. We may denote them as follows: 

[P] = First round first level of [P]. 

[P2] = First roimd second level of [P]. 

[2P] = Second round first level of [P]. 

[2P2] = Second round second level of [P]. 

151 Similarly for [M]. 

16 [S] and [P] can occur only in the last round. 

161 [S] can occur in more than one level as [S], [S2], etc. 
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162 [T] can occur in more than one level as [T], [T2], etc, 

17 Within any round, the different levels of [P] occur coilsecu- 
tively. So also with the levels of [M], [Sf, and [T] respectively. 

18 Within any round, the sequence of the groups of the funda- 
mental categories is as follows: 

[P] group, [M] group, [E] group, fS] group, [T] group. 

The above posttSates are common to all schemes of classifications. 
For, they belong to the idea plane. 

772 Polstiilates for Notational Plane 

The postulates for the notational plane vary with the schemes 
of classification. DC has no postulates to the notational plane, 
CC has the following postulates. 

21 The following is the scheme of connecting symbols: 


Fundamental category 

Connecting symbol 

[pj 

> 

[M] 

9 

[E] 

: 

[S] 

. 

[T] 

6 


22 There need not be a comma before the first round first level 
personality immediately following the (BC). 

23 There need not be a comma before the second round first 
level personality immediately following the [EJ. 

24 There need not be a comma before the third round first 
level personality immediately following the [2E]. 

And so on. 


773 Steps in Postulational Procedure 
The following example illustrates the steps in the postulational 
procedure for classification. 

Step 0 Raw Title 
Dandakaranya settlement. 1959. 

Nofe: This is the title of the book. 

Step 1 Full Title 

*Tn sociology treatment by” settlement “in the” Dandakaranya 
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‘"in India in the 1950’s for Indians subjected to social pathology 
caused by displacement” 

Hotel 1 In step 1, all ellipsis are filled up. In particular, the name of the 
basic class is added, if it is not explicitly stated in the raw title. So also with 
time isolate. 

2 Also, every composite word isneplaced by its fundamenta-^ constituent 
words. In this example, the need has not arisen for this. 

3 The words so inserted are put within inverted commas. 

Step 2 Kernel Title 

Sociology Treatment Settlement Dandakaranya India 1950’s 
Indian Social pathology Displacement. 

Note: 1 In step 2, all the auxiliary words are omitted. 

2 Only the kernel terms expressing the relevant facets of the subject are 
retained. 

3 It looks like a skeleton or telegraphic version of the name of the subject. 

Step 3 Analysed Title 

Sociology (BC) Treatment [2E] Settlement [3P] Dandakaranya 
[S2] India [S] 1950’s [T] Indian [P] Social pathology [E] 
Displacement [2P]. 

Note: 1 “Sociology” is the basic class of the subject. 

2 Of the two energy isolates “Social pathology” and “Treatment”, the latter 
concept can arise only after the former. Therefore, “Social pathology” is 
made the first round energy and “Treatment” is made the second round 
energy. This is by the Wall-Picture Principle. Thus, there are three rounds in 
this subject. 

3 There are three personality isolates — Settlement, Indians, and Refugees, 
These must be assigned to their respective rounds. Rounds end with energy 
isolates. Consider “Social pathology” the first round energy. This is action. 
The act and or entity acted upon is “Indian”. The actor or the entity acting 
is “Displacement”. Applying the Actand- Action-Actor Principle, “Indian” has 
to be put before “Social pathology” — that is, in the first round. And “Displace- 
ment” has to be put after “Social pathology” — that is, in the second round. 
Then, consider “Treatment”, the second round energy. It is action. “Displace- 
mrait” is the entity acted upon. “Settlement” is the actor. Therefore, by the 
Actand-Action-Actor Principle, “Displacement” has to be put before “Treat- 
ment” — that is in the second round. And “Settlement” has to be put after 
“Treatment” — that is in the third round, 

4 There axe two space isolates — “Dandakaranya” and “India”. The former 
is an organ — that is, a part— of India. Therefore, “India” is to come before 
“Dandakaranya” by the Whole-Organ Principle. Both of them are to come in 
the last round, by postulate 16. Thus, “India” is made the first level space 
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isolate; and “Dandakaranya” is made the second level space isolate, 

5 “1950’s” is the only time isolate. It is to come in the last round by postulate 
^6 and after space isolate by postulate 18. 

6 This is called Facet Analysis. 

Step 4 Transf 9 rmed Title 

Sociology (BQ Indian [P] Social pathology [E] Displacement 
[2P] Treatment [2E] Settlement [3P] India [S] Dandakaranya 
[S2] 1950’s [T]. 

Note: This re-arrangement is guided by the results of the analysis in step 3. 

Step 5 Title in Standard Terms 

Sociology (BC) Indian [P] Social pathology [E] Displace- 
ment [2P] Treatment [2E] Relief work [3P] India [S] Dandaka- 
ranya Forest [S2] 1950’s [T]. 

Note: “Settlement” has been replaced by its respective equivalent found in 
the respective schedules of CC. 

Step 6 Title in Facet Numbers 

Y(BC) 744[P] 4[E] 95[2P] 6[2E] 7[3P] 2[S] zgD[S2] N5[T]. 

Note: 1 In step 6, the facet terms are translated in the facet numbers from 
the respective schedules. 

2 We should not use “2” but only “44” for India in Geographical Device. 

3 2 g-==Forest. Dandakaranya is individualised by Alphabetical Device. 

Step 7 Class Number 

Y744;495:67.2.zgD‘N5 

Note: 1 In step 7, the facet symbols are removed and the connecting symbols 
are inserted according to the postulates 21 to 24. 

2 This is called Facet Synthesis. 


Step 8 Digit by Digit Interpretation 


Link 

1 Class Number 

I Interpretation 

1 

Y 

== Sociology 

2 

Y7 

= Race 

3 

Y74 

= Asian race 

4 

Y744 

= Indian 

5 

Y744: 

= (Transition to the nejct energy 
facet) 

6 

Y744:4 

= Social pathology of Indian 
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Link 

♦ 

1 Class Number 


Interpretation 

7 

Y744;49 


(Transition to another sector) 

8 

Y744:495 

= 

Displaced Indian 

9 

Y744:495: 


(Transition to the ifext energy 
facep 

10 

Y744;495:6 

z= 

Treatment of displaced Indian 

11 

Y744:495:67 

= 

Relief work for displaced Indian 

12 

Y744;495;67 


(Transition to the next space 
facet) 

13 

Y744:495:67.2 


Relief work for displaced Indian, 
within India 

14 

Y744:495:67.2 


(Transition to the next space 
facet) 

15 

Y744:495:67.2.z 

= 

(Transition to the next sector) 

16 

Y744:495:67.2.z^ 


Relief work for displaced Indians, 
in an Indian forest 

17 

Y744:495:67.2.z^D 

= 

Relief work for displaced Indians, 
in the Dandakaranya Forest 

18 

Y744:495:67.2.zgD‘ 


(Transition to the next time 
facet) 

19 

Y744:495:67.2.zfD‘N 


Relief work for displaced Indians, 
in the Dandakaranya forest 
in the nineteen hundreds 

20 

Y744:495;67.2.z5D‘N5 


Relief work for displaced Indians, 
in the Dandakaranya Forest in 
the 1950’s which is equivalent 
to “Dandakaranya settlement, 
1959.’’ 


Notei 1 Links 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 18, and 19 are not likely to be sought 
links. 

2 The above chain can be used to construct class index entries by chain 
procedure. (See Chapter 88.) 
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CHAPTER 78 
> 

ARRANGEMENT OF CALL NUMBERS 

781 Arrangement oT Class Nnmbers 

All class nuAbers are ^ be treated as pure decimal fractions — 
that is, as if there were a decimal point in front of each class num* 
ber. Thus, the place value of a digit in a class number is as in a 
decimal fraction. Arranged by their absolute values, the digits 
used in class numbers fall in the following ascending sequenck 

)Q — a b y z \ 2 89AB YZ( 

The starter bracket given at the beginning has the least value; 
and the arrester bracket given at the end has the largest value. 

7811 Anteriorising Value 

Any number followed by a lower case letter precedes the original 
host number. For example, Bm precedes B. L85:4A: precedes L85:4. 
SObTa precedes SOhT. 

782 Arrangement of Book Nnmbers 

Call numbers with identically the same class number part are 
to be arranged by their book numbers. The book numbers with 
only year facets are to come first. They will be arranged among 
themselves as if they were each a decimal fraction. Then wiD 
come the book numbers with language facet. The examples in 
the next section will demonstrate the arrangement. 

783 Example 


CC 


Book 


m General Periodical 

tr&M N30 Calcutta Review; 1930. 

ni3,M4 N44 Illustrated London news ; 1944. 
ot3,M4 N45 Illustrated London news; 1945. 
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cc 


Book 


zM JJniversity 

z,I4,2Ak N51 Calendar, Annamaki University; lyil. 
z,I4,2Mb N51 Calendar, Madras University; 1951. 


z2 Indology 
z 2 m Periodical 

z2bj2,L N39 Journal, Asiatic society of Bengal; 1939. 
z2/m2,N38 N45 New Indian antiquary; 1945. 


Bm2.N N36 

B N38 
B 31N38 


B Mathematics 
Bm Periodical 

Journal, Indian mathematical society; 1936. 
Treatise 

Srinivasan (G A) (1894). General mathematics ; 
1938. 

Tamil translation of the above; 1938. 


BohD For Engineers 

Bo2>D N59 Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Mathematics for engi- 

neers; 1959. 


B62 N27 
B62:^ N27 

B62:6 N27 
B622.N27 
B622:23 N27 

B622:6 N27 


B6 Geometry 

Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Plane geometry; 1927. 
Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Analytical geometry; 
1927. 

Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Pure geometry; 1927. 
Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Conics; 1927. 
Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Analytical conics; 
1927. 

Srinivasan (G A) (1894). Geometrical conics; 
1927. 
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cc 

Book 


P Linguistics 

¥-.Uk N26 
V-Mk 35N38 

P-,J^ Modern English 

P-,J4fe Dictionary 

Cassel’s New English dictionary; 1926. 
EnIjLish-Telugu dictionary; 1938. 

P35J4/C N23 
P35J4* 35N23 

P35,J Modern Telugu 

P35,J4fc Dictionary 

Telugu-English dictionary; 1923. 

TIelugu dictionary; 1923. 


R6 Indian philosophy 


R65 Vedanta 

R65,6 N59 
R65,6 15N59 

R65,6 Bhagavad-Gita 

Bhagavad-Gita in English; 1959. 
Bhagavad-Gita in Sanskrit; 1959. 
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CHAPTER 81 


INTRODUCTION 
810 Function of Catalogue 

Note: The exlmples of ^tries m this part are numbered serially 
for convenience of reference. 

The function of a catalogue is to provide to readers answers to 
questions such as the following: 

1 Is there a book in the library by such and such an author ? 

1 1 What are all the books in the library by him ? 

2 Is there a book in the library with such and such a title — 
that is, name ? 

3 Is there a book in the librar>^ with such and such a collabo- 
rator — that is, editor, translator, reviser, compiler, comment- 
ator, etc ? 

31 What are all the books in the library with him as collaborator ? 

4 Is there a book in the library in such and such a publisher’s 
series ? 

41 What are all the books in the library in that publisher’s 
series ? 

5 Is there a book in the library on such and such a subject ? 

51 What are all the books in the library on that subject and 
on its subdivisions and on subjects of which it is a subdivision? 

811 Author Entry 

A catalogue has author entries to answer question 1. An Author 
Entry has the name of the author at its very beginning: 

Example 

1 Ranganathan (Shiyali Ramamrita) (1892). 

Library manual. Ed 2. 22 N60 

8111 Consolidated Author Entry 

A catalogue has consolidated author entries to answer question 
11, A Consolidated Author Entry has the name rf tte author at 
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its beginning. It gives after it all the books of the author in the 
library. 


Example 

2 Ranoakathan (Shiyali Ratnamrita) (1892). 


Classified catalogue code. Ed 4.^ 2^55N N58 

Colon classification. Ed 6. 2 :51N3 N60 

Five laws of library science. Ed 2, 2 N57 

Library manual. Ed 2. 22 N60 

Reference service. Ed 2, 2:7 N61 


812 Title Entry 

A catalogue has title entries to answer question 2. A Title Entry 
has the title of the book at its very beginning. 

Example 

3 Hermes. 

By Jones. Evl.N3 N28 

813 Collaborator Entry 

A catalogue has collaborator entries to answer question 3. A 
Collaborator Entry has the name of the collaborator at its very 
beginning. 


Example 

Crookes (William) (1832), Tr and Ed. 

Wagner: Chemical technology. F N04 

814 Series Entry 

A catalogue has series entries to answer question 4. A Series 
Entry has the name of the publisher’s series at its very beginning. 

. 8141 Consolidated Series Entry 
A catalogue has consolidated series entries to answer question 
41. A Consolidated Series Entry is a series entry giving in a serial 
sequence all the books of the series available in the library. 

Example 

5 Ranoanaihan Series in Library Science. 

1 Kaula, Ed: Library movement in India. 2.2.N5 N58 

2 Ranganafhan: Classified catalogue code, Ed 4. 2:55N N58 

3 Rangamthaa: Library adnunistration, Ed 2. 2:8 • N59 
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815 Subject Entry 

^ A catalogue has subject entries to answer question 5. A Subject 
Entry has the name of the subject at its very beginning. See also 
see-8^53. 


^51 Consolidated Subject Entry 
A catalogue has consoltdated subject entries to answer question 
51. A Consolidated Subject Entry is a subject entry giving in 
rough alphabetical sequence all the books in the subject available 
in the library. 


Example 

6 Botany. 

Coulter: Text-book of botany, 2 V. I NIO 1-.2 

Sabesan: Intermediate botany, I N37 

Warburg: Planzenwelt. 3 B. I 113N13.1-.3 

8152 Subject Analytical Entry 

If a subject is treated only in a part of a book, it is brought to 
the notice of readers by a Subject Analytical Entry. It too answers 
question 5. It specifies the part, the chapter, the section, on the 
pages of the book, containing the subject. See also sec 8154. 

Example 

7 Reference Service. 

Ranganathan: Library manual. Pait 3. 22 N60 

8153 Call Number Entry 

The very beginning of an entry in a catalogue may have the call 
number of a book instead of the name of its subject. It too answers 
question 5. It is called Call Number Entry. This is an alternative 
to subject entry. 


Example 

8 22 N60 

Ranoanajhan (Shiyali Ramamnta) (1892). 

Library manual for Library Authorities, librarians, and honorary library 
workers. Ed 2. 

(Ranganathan series in library science, 6). 

(Madras Library Association, publication series, 25). 

135,791. 
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8154 Cross Reference Entry 

If a subject is treated only in a part of a book, it is brought to the 
notice of readers by a tross Reference Entry. It too answefS 
question 5. It specifies the part, the chapter, the section, or ^he 
pages of the book, containing the subject. The class nuntSer of 
the subject occurs at the very beginning of such ^ entry. This is 
an alternative to subject analytical enti> 

Example 


9 2:7 

See also 
22 N60 
Ranganathan 
Library manual. Part 3. 

816 Types of Catalogue 

There are two important types of catalogue. They are : 

1 Classified catalogue; and 

2 Dictionary catalogue. 

Their essential difference is in respect of subject entries. In the 
classified catalogue, all the subject entries, including subject- 
analytical entries, are arranged together by their respective class 
numbers. This enables the classified catalogue to answer question 
51 quite easily. In the dictionary catalogue, the subject entries, 
including subject-anal 5 d;ical entries, are scattered alphabetically 
by the names of the subjects. Another difference is in respect 
of the main entry — that is, the entry giving the largest amount of 
information about the book and forming the chief source of all the 
other brief added entries. In the classified catalogue, the call 
number entry is made the main entry. In the dictionary catalogue, 
the author entry is made the main entry. 

Examples 

1 The entry 8 in section 8153 is the main entry of this book for 
classified catalogue. 

/2 The following is its main entry for dictionary catalogue. 
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10 Ranganathan (Shiyali Ramamrita) (1892)* 

Library manual for Library Authorities, librarians and honorary dibraxy 
workers. Ed 2. 

(Ranganathan series in library science, Sf, 

(Madras Library Association, publication series, 25), 22 N60. 

'435,791. 

8161 See also Entry 

A reader, looking for books on a particular subject, looks up 
the name of the subject entries. Usually, hardly any reader is 
able to name his precise subject. He generally mentions a subject 
of greater extension — that is, a broad subject having his precise 
subject as a subdivision. For example, suppose the precise subject 
sought by a reader is “Drinking vessel in use among gypsies”. 
The reader may say, ‘T wish to have a book on 'Gypsies’ He 
may even mention “Ethnology” or simply “Sociology”. Some may 
perhaps be a little more precise and mention “Equipment of gypsies”. 
To help readers in all such contingencies, the dictionary catalogue 
should give direction from each such broad subject to his precise 
subject. Such an entry is called a See also Entry. In the particular 
case mentioned above, the following See also entries may be 
necessary. 


Examples 

11 Sociology. 

See also 

Drinking Utensil, Gypsy. 

12 Ethnology. 

See also 

Drinking Utensil, Gypsy. 

13 Gypsy, 

See also 

Drinking Utensil, Gypst. 

14 Equipment, Gypsy. 

See also 

Drinking Utensil, Gypsy. 

15 Utensil, Gypsy. 

See also 

Drinking Uiensil, Gypsy. 

Such see also entries enable the dictionary catalogue to answer 
question 51 in an involved way. 

8162 Class Index Entry 

In the case of the Classified Catalogue, the reader will not know 
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the number either of his precise subject or of any of the six broader 
subjects mentioned in the entries of section 8161. He should there- 
fore be helped by an entry*to find the class number of each of th^ 
subjects mentioned by him. Such an entry is called a Class In^ex 
Entry. The following class index entries will therefore be nec<Ssary. 
in the case under consideration 

Examples 

19 Equepment, Gtpsy. secY738;8. 

20 Utensil, Gypsy. jccY738:82. 

21 Drinkinq UiBNSiL, Gypsy, see 
Y738:825. 

Note: For brevity, “see” is used as the directing element. The 
full directing element prescribed is “For books in this class and 
its subclasses, see the Classified Part of the catalogue under the 
“Class Number”. 


16 SoaoLOGY. see Y. 

17 Ethnology. seeYl. 

18 Gypsy. secY738. 


817 Recommendation 

The Classified Catalogue is recommended for adoption. Charles 
Ammi Cutter, the pioneer in catalogue, wrote, “It is true that by 
following up all the references of a dictionary catalogue imder 
Theology, for example, a man may construct for himself a list 
of the theological literature in the library; but to do this requires 
time and mental effort, and it is characteristic of the desultory 
reader that he is averse to mental effort. What is wanted by him 
and by the busy man when now and then he has the same object, is 
to find the titles from which he could select titles brought together 
within the compass of a few pages” [90]. All this implies that 
Cutter preferred the classified catalogue, because it answers ques- 
tion 51 in a better way than the dictionary catalogue. But he could 
not adopt it in the 1870’s, when he wrote this, because there was 
then no elaborate scheme of classification, with which books could be 
closely classified and individualized. Now such schemes of classi- 
fication are available. Therefore, the world trend is now towards 
the classified catalogue. The British National Bibliography and 
the Indian National Bibliography have adopted this type of cata- 
logue. It is too late in the day to go back to the dictionary cata- 
logue or for any new library to adopt that type of catalogue. 
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We have been told of the fox that lost its tail. There are such fox- 
like librarians who persist in recommending the dictionary catalogue 
"to the libraries being newly formed in Iildia. They are to be pitied; 
th^ir advice is not to be followed. 

818 Catalogue Code 

A catalogue Ts full of details. There are many alternative choices 
possible in respect of many of these details. To catalogue with 
the aid of a badly drafted or patchy catalogue code will soon make 
the catalogue a hotch-potch. The only safeguard against this 
is to adopt a rigorously drafted catalogue code. The only complete 
and rigorous code for classified catalogue existing today is the 
Qassified Catalogue Code. The other code in vogue is the ALA 
code. It has no rules for subject entries. It has rules only for 
author and title entries. Moreover 9 of its rules are faulty and 
37 rules are redundant [91]. This has now been realized by its 
promoters. It is therefore undergoing drastic revision. Further, 
it is not of much help in rendenng Indian names. On the other 
hand, the Classified Catalogue Code gives useful instructions on 
this subject. According to Sayers, it is “by far the largest contri- 
bution on the subject” [92]. Speaking about it, an American 
cataloguer says “Of particular interest ... are the sections dealing 
with the structure and rendering of personal names, particularly 
those of South and South East Asia” [93]. Thus on grounds of 
merit, the adoption of the Classified Catalogue Code is recommen- 
ded. Its being of Indian origin is a secondary reason for its 
adoption. 
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STRUCTURE OF ENTRIES 
820 Terminology 

This chapter deals with the structure of an enti^ in a card, ac- 
cording to the Classified Catalogue Code. The following terms 
will be of use in what follows: 

8201 Kinds of Entry 

1 Entry. Ultimate unit-record in a catalogue. 

1 1 Specific Entry. Entry mentioning a specific book. 

12 General Entry. Entry not mentioning any specific book. 

13 Consolidated Entry. Two or more entries consolidated into a 
single entry. 

14 Number Entry. Entry beginning with a call number or a 
class number. 

15 Word Entry. Entry beginning with a word, or in rare cases, 
with a symbol given in the author statement of a document as a 
substitute for name of author. 

16 Main Entry. Specific entry giving maximum information 
about the whole of the book catalogued. All the other entries — 
specific or general — relating to the document, are normally derived 
from the main entry. 

17 Added Entry. Entry other than main entry. 

8202 Section of an Entry 

2 Section of an Entry. That which is prescribed to be a separate 
paragraph in an entry in a card catalogue. 

21 Leading Section. Section 1 of an entry. 

22 Heading Section. 

1 Leading Section of a word entry. 

2 Section 2 of a call number entry of a book, or of a class 
number entry of a periodical publication — i e, of a main Entry 
in a classified catalogue. 

3 Section 3 of a see also subject entry. 

4 Section 3 of a cross reference index entry. 
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23 Title Section, Section of a* main entry, giving the title of the 
document catalogued, along with the names of collabdrators 

^nd of edition if any. 

232 Locus Section. Section giving the locus in a cross reference 
entry^f a classified catalogue. 

24 Note^*^rtion. Section of a fiiain entry giving the name of 
the series, if any, to whicjj the book belongs. 

25 Accession Number Section. Last section in a main entry, 
giving the accession number of the book. 

26 Tracing Section.' Back of a main entry card, denoting all 
the added entries of the book. 

27 Second Section. Section in a book index entry giving the 
speciffcation of the concerned book(s). 

271 Directing Section. Section in an added entry directing atten- 
tion to a book, or a class number, or an alternative name. 

28 Index Number Section. 

1 Section in a book index entry, giving the call number of 
the book. 

2 Section in a class index entry, giving the class number of 
the class. 


821 Main Entry 

Call number entry. Specific subject entry. Subject entry. Specific 
entry. 


22 Leading 
Section 
Heading 
Title 
section 

Note 

section 

Accession 

number 

section 


Y738:825 N59 
Schmidt (Gustav) (1905). 

How gypsies drmk, a descriptive account of their 
drinking vessels, tr by Krishna Pillai Gopala Filial, 
from ed 3 of the German. Ed 2. 

(Indian anthropological series, ed by Kumbakonam 
Krishna Ayyar, 12). 

135,793. 


8211 Cross Reference Entry 
Class number entry. Subject analytical. Specific subject entry. 
Subject entry. Specific entry. Added entry. 
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23 Leading Y7vVm 

^section 

Directing See also , 

section Y738:825 N59 

Location Schmidt. 

section How gypsies d^nk, tr by Gopala cd 250-300. 

The class number in the leading secti<5n represents “History of 
the study of ethnology in the world brought up to 1950’s.’’' The 
location section is made of three sections. 

822 Author Entry 
Specific entry. Added entry. 

24 Heading Schmidt (Gustav) (1958) 

Second How gypsies drink. 

section 

Index Y738:825 N59 

number 
section 

8221 Translator Entry 
Collaborator entry. Specific entry. Added entry. 

25 Heading Gopala Pillai (Krishna Pillai) (1912), Tr. 

Second Schmidt: How gypsies drink. 

section 

Index Y738:825 N59 

number 
section 

824 Series Entry 
Specific entry. Added entry. 

26 Heading Indian Anthropological Series. 

Second 12 Schmidt; How gypsies drink, tr by Gopala Pillai, 

section ed 2. 

Index Y738:825 N59 

number 
section 

8241 Editor of Series Entry 
Cross reference index entry. General entry. 
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27 

. Referred Krishna Ayvar (Kumbekonam) (1892), Ed. 

from heading 

Directing See also 

section 

Referred Indian Anihropological Series. 

to hee^^ 

825 Class Index Entry 
Subject entry. General entry. 


28 Heading 
Directing 
section 

Index 

number 

section 


Drinking Vessel. 

For books in this class and its subclasses see 
the Classified Part of this catalogue under the 
Class Number 

Y738:825 


826 Library Hand 

Writing should be in detached upright impersonal hand. This 
is called Library Hand. This is necessary because, with each one 
writing in his own hand not conforming to this standard, will make 
the catalogue ugly. For, the catalogue cards will be written by 
successive cataloguers. But all the cards will be kept together 
permanently. 


827 Style of writing 

Similarly it is necessary to conform to one fibced standard in 
respect of space between words, space between class number and 
book number, formation of paragraphs, indention of paragraphs, 
and writing of numbers other than call number. To facilitate this, 
the standard catalogue card is 125 x 75 mm. It is ruled horiz;ontally 
to take the writing. It has two vertical rules — the first vertical 
at a distance of 10 mm from the left shorter edge and the second 
vertical at a further distance of 5 mm from the first. The following 
items are to begin at the vertical; 

1 Leading section; 

2 Heading of every kind; 

3 Continuation lines of all sections; and 

4 Accession number section. 
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Any section, other than the index number section and those speci- 
fied for the first vertical, is to begin at the second vertical. The 
index number section is to*be written in the line in which the titlo- 
section or the series section, as the case may be, ends if there is 
suflScient space in it or in the next line. It is to begin as far4o the 
right as possible in its line, so as to end just near the en^f that line. 

8271 Capitals, Italics, and Numerals 

All the letters, except those of a conjunction if any, in any heading 
of any kind are to be in capitals. The firsf letter after a colon is 
to be in capital. Otherwise, the usual convention of prose is to 
be followed. The title portion in any entry is to be written as if 
it were a sentence in prose — that is, no word in the title except 
the first is to be begun with a capital letter, unless it is a proper noun. 
A descriptive term, such as Ed, Tr, Comm, occurring in a heading, 
is to begin with a capital notwithstanding its following a comma. 
The term is to be underlined. In print, it wiU be in italics. All 
numbers other than class number and book number are to be 
written in Indo-Arabic numerals. The following collection sym- 
bols may be used: 

1 Pamphlet. Underline book number. 

2 Over-sized book; Overhne book number. 

3 Book of poor build, such as a book with many plates; Under- 
line and overhne book number. 

4 Book to be kept in the reading room for ready reference: 
Add “R R” above the Class Number. 

5 Book to be kept temporarily in the topical collection: Put 
in the first vacant line of its date-label the date fixed for its release 
from the topical sequence and encircle it. 

8272 Punctuation Mark 

Punctuation marks are to be as in ordinary prose, subject to the 
following modifications: 

1 A comma is to separate two consecutive blocks in a heading. 
See examples II to 15 in section 8161, 19 to 21 in section 8162, 1-7 
in section 8332. 

2 A comma is to separate a Descriptive Element in a block in 
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a heading from what it separates. See examples 25 of section 8221 
and 27 of 8241. 

' 3 Circular brackets are to enclose each individualizing secondary 
element in a block in a heading or the heading as a whole, as 
’ the case may be. See examples 1. 2 and 4 of section 811; 5 of 
section 8l4?>^of section 8153; 10’ of section 8156; 22 of section 
821; 24 of selfeon 822; ^5 of section 8221; and 27 of 8241. 

828 Arrangement of Entries 
8281 Classified Part 

The entries in the classified part of the catalogue are to be ar- 
ranged by their respective class numbers. Of the entries with the 
same class number, those with book numbers are to precede those 
without book numbers. The former are to be arranged by their 
respective book numbers. The latter are to be arranged among 
themselves by the book numbers in the third section and the words 
in the fourth section. 

8282 Alphabetical Part 

The entries in the alphabetical part of the catalogue are to be 
arranged alphabetically as in a dictionary. There are some con- 
ventions to be followed. Only the letters actually written in the 
entry are to be taken into consideration. That is, contractions 
are not to be arranged as if they were expanded. In particular, 
as an example, Scotch names beginning with “Mac” should come 
together. Those beginning with “Me” should come together in 
their own place. Again, “New York” is to precede “Newark”. 
This is called “Nothing before something” rule. For more com- 
plicated cases, the original Qassified Catalogue Code should be 
consulted. 
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RENDERING OF NAME IN HEADING 
830 Introduction 

The following is a list of the kind ofc names likely to occur in 
headings of entries. The later sections of this chapter indicate 
the way of rendering them in a heading: 

1 Name-of-person; 

2 Geographical name; 

3 Name of government; 

4 Name of institution; 

5 Name of conference; 

6 Name of book — that is, title; and 

7 Name of series — that is, publisher’s series. 

Here the following definitions will be of use: 

1 Entry Element. The word or word group prescribed to be 
written first in a heading, main heading, or subheading. 

2 Entry Word. The first word of an entry element. 

3 Secondary Element. The word or word group occurring in a 
name but not selected as entry element and therefore to be written 
after it. 

A secondary element has the status of an individualizing ele- 
ment. Further, while taking a name-of-person from the title-page 
any word denoting academic degree, civil or military honours, 
and all honorific words are to be ignored. The words left over 
in the name-of-person may be called the Reduced Name. 

831 Name-of-Person 
8311 Simple Name 

An oversimplified rule is **Make the last word in a name-of- 
person the entry word. Make all the other words the secondary 
element.” This will work well in: 

1 Most modem names of the West; 
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2 A modem name of Aasam, Bengal, Gujarat, Kashmir, Maha- 
rashtra, Orissa, and Sindh; and 

■»» 3 A modem name of South India, net ending with an attached 
, wqrd — such as Ayyangar, Ayyar, Chettiar, Mudaliar, Pillai, 
’etc — iadicating sub-community. In the first two cases, the last 
word denot^S^amily Name; and tne earher words denote Given 
Names — that is, name or ^ames given during the naming ceremony 
or later. In Marathi and Gujarati, the second of the earlier words is 
father’s given name. In the third case, the last word denotes the 
Given Name; and the* earlier words may denote father’s name, 
or family name, or name of locality. 

8312 South Indian Name Ending with 
Attachment Word 

In a South Indian name with an attached word, such as those 
indicated in section 8311 — the entry element is to consist of the 
word-group made of the Given Name preceding the attached 
word followed by the attached word itself. The other words form 
the secondary element. For example, see examples 25 of section 
8221 and 27 of section 8241. 

8313 Hindi and Punjabi Name 

In a Hindi or Punjabi name-of-person not having a family 
name in imitation of the West, the original single coalesced (Samasa) 
word denoting the given name is split into two or more words. 
All the components of the split word should be taken together as 
a word-group for use as entry element. For example, Labhu Ram, 
Manohar Lal, and Rama Prasad. 

8314 Complicated Cases 

The original Classified Catalogue Code should be used for 
complicated cases with double and treble family names, whose 
whole word-group should be used as entry element. So also, 
for Muslim names and for lists of irremovable attachment at the 
end of South Indian names. 

8315 Resolution of Homonym 

Historically, the secondary element was used, in a heading 
made of a name-of-person, chiefly to resolve homonyms In s^ite 
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of it, homonyms may crop up. Such homonyms are to be resolved 
by a&ding the year of birth of the person as a further individualizing 
element. It should be enclosed in circular brackets. It is now 
considered desirable to add the year of birth in all possible c^es 
to avoid the formation of homonyms in future. 

832 Geographic^ Name 

The name of a geographical entity is to be written in the favoured 
language of the library, if it has a name in that language. It is 
to be written in the language of its own locality, if it does not have 
a name in the favoured language of the library. 

8321 Homonym: Areas outside One Another 
If two or more geographical areas have the same name and lie 
in different countries, the individualizing element for resolving 
the homonym is to be the name of the country in which it lies, 
except that it may be omitted if it is the country of the library. 
If two or more geographical areas have the same name and lie 
outside one another within the same country, the individualizing 
element for resolving the homonym is to be the name of the largest 
geographical area, among the areas of the constituent states, 
districts, taluks, etc, containing the respective geographical areas 
and sufScient to individualize them. 

Examples 

1 Sattanur (Kumbakonam). 

Sattanur (Tanjavur). 

Here Kumbakonam and Tanjavur are Taluks. 

2 Tiruvalangadu (Chingleput). 

Tiruvalangadu (Tanjavur). 

Here Chingleput and Tanjavur are Districts. 

3 Salem. 

Salem (Ohio). 

Salem (Virginia). 

The first Salem is in India. Ohio and Virginia are constituent 
states of USA. 

8322 Homonym: Area within Area 
If two or more geographical areas have the same name and lie 
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one within another in succession, the individualizing element for 
resolving the homonym is to be the word state, district, taluk, 
city, town, village, etc, as the case may be, except that it can be 
oqiitted if it is the name of the largest of the above mentioned 
areas among those needed for resolving the homonym. 

Examples 

1 Mysore. 

Mysore (District). 

Mysore (Taluk). 

Mysore (City). 

Here the first denotes the State of Mysore. 

2 Tanjavur. 

Tanjavur (Taluk). 

Tanjavur (Town). 

Here the first denotes the district of Tanjavur. 

Kumbakonam. 

Kumbakonam (Town). 

Here the first denotes the Kumbakonam Taluk. 

833 Name of Government 
8330 Definition 

The term “Government” is used to denote a corporate body 
with 

1 Full sovereign power, as the Government of India, or Govern- 
ment of Britain, or Government of USA; 

2 Limited sovereign power as the Governments of the States 
of Madras, Bengal, or New York; 

3 Without sovereign power, but a local body established for 
the regulation, promotion, and/or provision of specific public 
services in an area, such as Mysore District Board, Mysore Taluk 
Board, or Mysore City Municipality; and 

4 Any constitutional or administratively created organ of any 
of the above. 


8331 Name of Whole Government 
When used as the corporate author of a book, the name of the 
government is to be the name of its territory. 
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Examples 

1 India is the rendering of “Government of India”. 

2 Mysore is the rendering of the “Government of the consti- 
tuent state Mysore” 

3 Mysore (District) is the rendering of the “District Board of 
Mysore District”. 

4 Mysore (Taluk) is the rendering qf the “Local Body or the 
Taluk Board of the Mysore Taluk”. 

5 Mysore (City) is the rendering of the “Local Body or the 
Municipal Council of the City of Mysore”.* 

8332 Constitutional Organ 

In the case of an organ of a government, the first heading is to 
be the name of the whole government. Then should come the 
name of the organ as subheading: 

Examples 

1 India, President. 

2 India, Cabinet. 

3 India, Lok Sabha. 

4 India, Supreme Court. 

5 Madras, High Court. 

6 Madras (City), Mayor. 

7 Madras (City), Council. 

8333 Administrative Department of Government 

In the case of an administrative department of a government, 
the first heading is to be the name of the whole government. Then 
should come the name of the department as subheading. In the 
subheading, the word or word-group denoting the sphere of work 
is to be the entry element. It should be reduced to the noun form 
in the nominative case. The other words in the name of the 
department are to be made a secondary element and added 
within circular brackets. The place of the entry element should be 
indicated by a dash within the brackets cantaining the secondary 
element. 


Examples 

1 India, Finance (Ministry of — ). 
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2 Madras, Instruction (Department of Public — ). 

3 Bombay, Agriculture (—Department) 
al;suming that it is called Agricultural Da^partment. 

8334 Temporary Organ 

In the cas^^ a temporary organ of a government, the year of 
its formation is to be added as an i- di> id;:.‘i:/i!‘4* element. 

Examples 

1 India, Banking (Indian Central — Enquiry Committee) (1929). 

2 Madras, Public Libraries (Review Committee on — )(1960). 

3 Madras, Legislative Assembly, Public Libraries Bill 
(Select Committee on — ) (1948). 

834 Name of Institution 

8340 Definition 

The term ‘Tnstitution’* is used to denote an independent or 
autonomous corporate body, other than a government, whether: 

1 created by a government; 

2 constituted under a statute; or 

3 formed voluntarily — formally or informally. 

The term denotes also an Organ of an Institution. 

8341 Name of Whole Institution 
The name to be used in rendering the name of an institution is 
to be the one in the shortest form found in the: 

1 title-page; or 

2 half-title page; or 

3 any other part of the book. 

The initial article and every honorific word not forming an insepar- 
able part of the name, if any, are to be omitted. Whenever 
necessary, individualizing element is to be added. 

Examples 

1 Andhra University. 
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2 Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

and not Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

3 Royal Society of Isondon, 

as the word “Royal” is inseparable from the name. 

4 Srinivasa Sastry Entertainment Committee, 

and not Rt. Honorable SrbJivasa Sastry ENTE^;g»®nv!ENT Com- 
mittee. 

5 State Bank of India (Delhi). 

6 State Bank of India (Madras) (City). 

7 University Grants Commission (Incfia). 

8342 Name of Organ of Institution 
In the case of an organ of an institution, the first heading is 
to be the name of the whole institution. Then should come the name 
of the organ as subheading. The latter should be rendered as 
in the case of an organ of a government. 

835 Name of a Conference 

8350 Definihon 

The term “Conference” is used to denote a meeting for delibera- 
tion, or formulation or expression of opinion or sentiment, 

1 not convened by govemment(s) and made up of its (their) own 
personnel; 

2 not convened by and made up only of the members of a single 
institution or to form an institution; but 

3 convened and conducted either spontaneously by a number 
of persons or institutions to consider matters of common interest; or 

4 convened by a body with no function or existence beyond the 
conference convened and held by it. 

The term denotes also an Organ of a Conference. 

8351 Individualization 

The rendering of the name of a conference is to be on the analogy 
of that for institution. And the name of the place or/and the year 
of the conference is/are to be added as individualizing element(s). 

Examples 

Basant Memorial Meeting (1933). 
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2 Conference of Orientalists (Simla) (1911). 

3 Geneva Summit Conference (1956). 

836 Title of a Book 

Initial Article and Honorific 

The initial article and honorific, if any, are to be omitted in 
rendering the title of a book either in a heading or in any other 
section. 

8362 Puff 

PuflF, if any, in the title of a book is to be omitted. In the main 
entry, in the title section, its place should be indicated by “ . . . 

In an added entry, in the second section, such an indication is 
not necessary; the title may be in a shortened form, without taking 
away intelligibility. 


8363 In the Heading 

When the title occurs in a heading, the first two words are to 
be deemed to form the entry element. 

837 Name of Series 

In rendering the name of a series, in the note section or in 
the heading, the initial article and honorific words, if any, are to 
be omitted. And the remaining words are to be written in the 
sequence in which they occur in the book. If the name of the 
series is not an individualizing one — for example, English series. 
Publication series. Translation series — its name is to be preceded 
by the name of an individualizing entity with which it is associated, 
say as publisher, sponsor, university. The name of the entity used 
as the individualizing entity is to be rendered as prescribed for the 
entities of its kind. 

Examples 

1 Wiley farm series. 

2 Madras Library Association, publication series. 

3 Bombay, Agriculture (Department of — ), Bulletin. 

The style of writing will be as shown above in the note section of 
the main entry. If the name of the series occurs in the heading of 
an entry, caps and small caps will be used in the usual style. 
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WHO IS THE AUTHOR ? 

840 In^oduction 

The name of the author is to be taken from the^itle-page. It is 
usually indicated there. If it is not incficated, the book is to be 
^.^ken to be anonymous. For most of the books, the author is a 
single person. For some, it may be two or. more persons. In both 
these cases, it is the person or persons, who create the thought content 
of the book and express it. Such a book of personal authorship 
will give no difficulty, unless there are collaborators. Some books 
are produced on the responsibility of a corporate body — a 
government, an institution, or a conference — or two or more 
corporate bodies. They are responsible for the thought content 
and for the expression. Such a book is of corporate authorship. 
Some difficulty may arise in books of this kind. The difficulty arises 
when the title-page of a book of corporate authorship gives the 
name of a person also. The following sections give a summary 
of the convention used to solve such difficulties. For a full dis- 
cussion of the problem. Chapter “14 Conflict in Authorship” 
of the Classified catalogue code ed 4, should be read. 


841 Person Person 


Ser Numb 

Type of Work 

Author 

1 

Ana, table-talk 

Talker 

2 

Dialogue, conversation, 
debate 

Participants 

3 

Interview 

Person(s) interviewed 

4 

Narration (real and not 
fictitious) 

Narrator 

5 

Mediumistic communica- 

Mediuni(s) and not the 


tion 

disembodied sonl(s) 

6 

Correspondence 

Correspondent(s) unless it 
is all of one person only 
■with several others in 
which case only that one 
person 
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842 


8411 Dependent Work of Kind 1 
The author of the original work should be taken as the author 
the following kinds of dependent wx^rks. The other associated 
Pierson is to be taken only as collaborator: 

1 Abrid^l^i^t 4 Revision 

2 Adaptation 5 Selection 

3 Paraphrase 6 Translation 


8412 Dependent Work of Kind 2 
The author of the dependent work itself should be taken as the 
author of the following kinds of dependent work: 


1 Commentary 

2 Concordance 

3 Continuation 

4 Dramatization 

5 Imitation 

6 Index 

7 Libretto 

8 Music-setting 


91 Novelization 

92 Parody 

93 Sequel 

94 Supplement 

95 Versification 

96 Version in the same or another" 
language, which has sufficient 
new qualities in thought and/ 
or expression to deem it an 
independent work on its own 
right 


842 Person vs Corporate Body 

8421 If the title-page mentions the name(s) of person(s) only 
and does not mention or indicate the name of any corporate body 
other than the one belonging to the publishing trade mentioned 
in the imprint, the work is of personal authorship. 

8422 If the title-page does not mention the name of any person 
but mentions or indicates the name of a corporate body other 
than a body belonging to the publishing trade mentioned in the 
imprint, the work is of corporate authorship. 

8423 Even if the title page mentions a person, if it indicates 
the name of a corporate body other than the publisher, the work is 
of corporate authorship, if it is of a deliberative, legislative, directive, 
judicial; administrative, or routine character limited by the purpose 
or function or outlook of the corporate body. But the mere fact 
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that the book is published, financed, aided, approved, sponsored, 
or authorized by a corporate body is not sufficient reason to deem 
it to be of corporate authorship. 

8424 On the other hand, if the primary purpose of the book is 
the extension of the boundary- of the field of knowledge, or its 
intensification, and the responsibility for the thou^jlcontent and 
expression of it, rests on the person and^ not on the office held by 
him in the corporate body, it is of personal authorship. The mere 
■Eiention of the personal name of an official of the corporate body 
in the title-page is not sufficient reason to dfeem it to be of personal 
authorship. 

843 Government vs Institation 
8431 Group 1 

Each of the following kinds of institutions is to be taken as 
author of its works, as if it were independent of the parent body, if 
any exists, be it government or institution: 


Abbey 

Bank 

Board of Trade 

Cathedral 

Cemetery 

Chamber of Commerce 
Church (place of 
worship) 

College 

Convent 

Endowment 


Exchange (Money) 

Firm of Enterprise 

Foundation 

Guild 

Masonic body 
Monastery 


Post office 
Produce exchange 
Religious Order 
School 

Stock-exchange 
Telegraph office 
Telephone exchange 


Mosque Temple 

Park University 

Political party 


8432 Group 2 

Each of the following institutions are to be taken as author of 
its work as if it were independent of the parent body, provided 
it has a distinctive name: 


Botanical garden Hospital 

Chapel Laboratory 

Experimental station Library 

Exhibition 


Museum 
Observatory 
2^ological garden 
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8433 


Notei If any of the above institutions has no distinctive name, 
it should be treated as an organ of its parent body. 

8433 Group 3 

Any formal or informal group of the members of a parent body, 
formed fof^creative, ameliorative, or any other economical or 
social purposes other tljan forming a distinctive purpose of the 
parent body, should be treated as an organ of the parent body, 
even if it has a distinctive name. 
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HEADING OF MAIN ENTRY 
850 Introduction 

The structure — that is the sections, ^Jieir sequence, and their 
make-up — of a main entry have been shown by examples in 
"TSfetion 821. The rendering of the heading and of the later sections 
has been described in Chapter 83. This chapter deals only with 
the choice of heading for the main entry of the book. 

851 Choice of Heading 

The heading is to consist of the earliest of the following, which 
the book admits and Chapter 84 prescribes as the author: 

1 Name of personal author; 

2 Names of joint personal authors; 

3 Name of corporate author; 

4 Names of joint corporate authors; 

5 Pseudonym; 

6 Name of collaborator; 

7 Names of joint collaborators; and 

8 Title of the book. 

852 Two Joint Authors 

If the title-page contains the names of two and only two joint 
authors, both the names are to be used as the heading with the 
conjunction “and” connecting them. 

Example 

1 Sreenivasan (G A) (1894) and Krishnamachari (C) (1894). 

2 American Library Association and Library Association 
(G reat Britain). 

3 Indian Standards Institotion, Documentation ( — Section) 
and INSDOC, Technical (—Committee). 

853 Three or More Joint Autiiors 
If the title-page contains the names of three or more joint authors. 
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the name of the first mentioned author alone is to be used as the 
heading and the word “etc” is to be added thereafter. 

Example 

Rahganathan (Shiyali Ramamrita) (1892) etc. 
is the headuN^for the Union catalogue of learned periodicals of South 
Asia (1953) which has 20 other joint authors. 

854 Pseudonym 

A pseudonym is a felse or fictitious name used by an author in 
the title-page of the book. If the title-page gives only a pseudonym, 
the pseudonym is to be used as the heading and it is to be followed 
by the descriptive element “Pseud”. If the title-page gives the 
real name of the author also in a subordinated manner, it is to 
be added in circular brackets after the descriptive element. The 
real name is to be preceded by the symbol “i e”. A comma is to 
be placed before the bracket begins. 

Examples 

Libra, Pseud. 

Twain (Mark), Pseud. 

Twain (Mark), Pseud, (i e Samuel Langhore Clement). 

855 Collaborator Heading 

If the title-page does not give the name of personal author(s) 
or indicate corporate authorship or give a pseudonym, but contains 
the name of a collaborator, that name is to be used as the heading; 
and a descriptive element is to be added thereafter indicating the 
role of the collaborator. 


856 TMe-headii^ 

If a book is a general biographical dictionary or an encyclopaedia 
belonging to the class generalia, or science general, or useful arts, 
or social sciences, or is a volume of a periodical, or if the heading 
cannot be chosen in accordance with the prescription? in sections 
851 to 855, the title, is to be used as the heading. 
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HEADING OF BOOK INDEX ENTRY 
860 Ifitroduction 

The structure — that is section(s) etc — of a book index entry 
has been shown by examples in sections^ 822, 8221 and 824. The 
•^fcadering of the heading and of the later sections has been pres- 
cribed in Chapter 83. This chapter deals only with the choice of 
the headings for which book index entries are to be given for a 
book. 


861 Choice of Book Index Entry 
A book index entry is to be given using as heading each of such 
of the following, as the main entry of the book admits of. 

1 Derived from Heading 

11 Heading, provided it is not, as such, eligible to be used as 
the heading of a class index entry appropriate to the book; 

12 Each permutation of the names in the heading, if it is one 
of two joint authors or two collaborators; 

13 Name of each of the third and later authors, if there are 
three or more joint authors (optional). 

2 Derived from Title Section 

21 Name of each collaborator mentioned in the Title portion; 
and 

22 Title of the book, 

1 If it is fanciful; or 

2 If it contains a proper noun; or 

3 If it is treated in usage as a proper noun, provided that 
it is not, as such, eligible to be used as the heading of a 
class index entry of the book. 

3 Derived from Note Section 

31 Name of the series occurring in each independent series 
note. 
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HEADING OF CROSS REFERENCE 
INDEX ENTRY 

870 Introduction 

The structure — that is the section(s) etc — of a cross reference 
index entry has been shown by examples in section 8241. 
rendering of the reftrred-from-heading has been described in 
Chapter 83. The referred-to-heading is to be the same as in the 
main entry or book index entry to which it relates. This chapter 
deals only with the types of cross reference index entry. 

8701 Types of Cross Reference Index Entry 

A cross reference index entry may be one of the four types: 

1 Alternative name entry; 

2 Variant-form-of-word entry; 

3 Pseudonym-real-name entry; and 

4 Editor-of-series entry. 

8702 Avoidance of Duplication of Entry 

Care is to be taken not to write a cross reference index entry 
suggested by a book, if an identically similar entry is already found 
in the catalogue. 

871 AlternatiTe Name Entry 

There is to be an alternative name entry using as referred-from- 
heading each of aU the possible alternative names by which any 
person, any corporate body, any geographical entity, any series, 
or any book, respectively whose name has been used as the heading 
of the main entry or a book index entry, is known or is likely to 
be known. 


Example 

29 Ananda MAnEYYA. 
see 

Bennett (Allan). 
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872 Variant-form-of-word Entry 
Th^re is to be a variant-form-of-word entry using as referred- 
from-heading each of all pc3i3sible variant forms in which the word(^ 
in the name of a person or a corporate body or a geographical 
entity or a book, occurring in the heading of a main entxy or a 
book index entry, or an alterfiative name index egjjy, has(have) 
occuired or is(are) likely to occur. 


30 Banerjee 

see also 

Bangopadhyaya. 

31 Bangopadhyaya 

see also 
Banerjee. 


Example 


873 Pseudonym-real-name Entry 
There is to be a pseudonym-real-name entry in the case of every 
person whose pseudonym alone or pseudonym as well as real name 
appears in the main entry concerned. The referred-to-heading is 
to be the pseudonym. 


Example 

32 Russel (George) (1867). 
see 

A E, Pseud, 


874 Editor-of-series Entry 

There is to be an editor-of-series entry using as referred-from- 
heading the name(s) of the editor(s), if any, occurring in the series 
note in any main entry in the catalogue. In the case of joint editors, 
an editor-of-series entry is to be made for each of the permuted 
sequences of the names. The referred-to-heading is to be name 
of the series. 


Example 

33 Egerton (Clement) { ), Ed, 

See 

Broadway Oriental Library. 
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34 Getman (A K) (1887) and Ladd (C E) (1888), Ed. 

See 

Wiley Farm Series. 

35 Ladd (C E) (1888) and Getman (A K) (1887), Ed. 

See 

Wiley ^ARM Series. 

36 Capps (i&ward) (1886), etc, Ed. 

See 

Loeb Classical Library. 
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HEADING QF CLASS INDEX ENTRY 
880 Introduction 

The sections of index entry have been shovm by illust^jition in ' 
section 825. The choice and rehdering of the headinggief class index 
entries is regulated by the Chain Procedure. It is a method using 
the class number of the book for the pu^ose. It is illustrated here 
"uy throwing into a chain the class number of the book whose main 
entry is given as example 22 in section 821. For every book, the class 
index heading should also be derived from the class numbers in all 
its cross references entries. Care should be taken that the same 
cross reference entry is not made in the catalogue more than once. 
881 Chain for the Class Number in Example 22 

Y = Sociology 

4 , (Sought heading) 

Y7 = Ethnology 

^ (Sought heading) 

Y73 = Ethnic groups 

4 . (Sought heading) 

Y738 = Gypsy 

4 , (Sought heading) 

Y738 :3 = Equipment of gypsies 

4 , (Sought heading) 

Y738:32 = Utensils of gypsies 
4 (Sougth heading) 

Y738:325 = Drinking vessels of gypsies 
(Sought heading) 

882 Chain for the Class Number in Example 23 

Y = Sociology 

4 (Sought heading) (But already written) 

Y7 = Ethnology 

4 (Sought heading) (But already written) 

Y7v = History of Ethnology 

4 (Sought heading) 

Y7vl = History of ethnology in the world 

4 (Sought heading) 

Y7vl‘N5 = History of ethnology in the world brought up to 1950’s 
(Unsought heading) 
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Conversion Table 

In case tbe^translators of this book into the Indian languages 
wish to use Indian script for Class Numbers, it is desirabl?1that 
all the languages should adopt the same or the equivalent symbols 
to represent a Class. To facilitate this, a conversion table is given 
in this section to convert a Class Number from Roman script into 
Devanagari script. The phonetic equivalent of any letter in any 
other language will be obvious. The* ^‘alphabet with anusvara” 
is used to represent lower case letters of the Roman script. In a 
Dravidian language, the equivalent of “anusvara’* will have to 
come after, instead of on the top of, the host letter. We would 
recommend that the Indo-Arabic numeral may be retained without 
being converted into Devanagari or Dravidian numerals. 
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Glossary of Library Terms 

English ^ — Sanskrit 

Tfifs' gipssary gives Sanskrit eqwvalejats of Library-terms to 
facilitate the formation of cognate terms in the several TTiHiap 
iaTiguages and . the rendering of this book into those languages. 


Accessiofi 


— number 


Act 


Adaptation 


Adaptor 


Added entry 


Additional 


Administration 


Alphabetical sequence 


Alphabetization 


Alternative 


— title 

— 

Arrangement 


Array 


Artificial composite book 


Assistant 


Author 


Author-analytical 


Author-catalogue 


Auxiliary title 


Bay guide 


Bespoken book 


Bibliography 


Binding 


— collection 


Bipartite 


Book card 


— index entry 
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Book number 
— selection 
■V- ticket 
Borrower 
Branch, library 
Business libJajy 


— 

^T^’TR-spsilWPI 


Call number 
Canon 

Canonical sequence 
Card 

— catalogue 
Catalogue 
Cataloguer 
Cataloguing 
Caution money 
Chain 

— procedure 
Changed title 
Characteristic 
Charged tray 
Charging 

— tray 

Chronological sequence 

Circulation 

City central library 

Class 

— index entry 

— number 
Qassic 
Classification 
Classificationist 
Classified catalogue 

— sequence 
Classifier 
Code 

Co-extensiveness 

Collaborator 

Collection 
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Collection symbol 


College library 


Colon 


— Classification 


Colophon 

3f*q;5iiT 

Commentator 


Coropflation 


Compiler 


"Composite book 


Compound name 

— ^ 

Connecting symbol 

'-ii 

Contribution 


Contributor 


index entry 

— 

Co-ordinate 

HTtiifil! 

Corporate author 


— body 


Cross reference 


entry 

— 9%^ 

index entry 


Date guide 


— label 


Dater 


Decimal classification 


Delivery station 


Derived composite term 


Dictionary 


— catalogue 


Digit 


Director 

ra-SL— 

Directory 


Discharging 


— tray 

— 'TRR! 

— work 

— ^ 

Donation number 


Due date 


Duplicate ticket 
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Editing 


Edition 

'sni% 

Editor 

Wrgfi 

Encyclopaedia 


Entranee 


Entry (Catalfegfie) 


Epitomner 


Evolutionary sequence 


Extract 


Exchange list 


Exit 


Facet 


Facet-formula 

— 

Fascicule 


Filiation 


Filiatory 


— sequence 

^ 

First vertical 


Five Laws of Library Science 

jp«n5Pi-w@r-t^ 

Focus 


Formula 


Function 


Fundamental 


— constituent term 


Furniture 


Gangway guide 

«p?wi4-5OT; 

Generalia class 


Gate register 

5IT'lfs3I^T 

Geographical facet 

51^ g€ 

— sequence 

— ^ 

Guarantee 


Guarmitor 


Guide 


— card 

— 


Half-title 

Heading 


5J1-«IFCT 

WTO 



LIBRARY 


Helpful sequence 
Horizontal line 

Impression 

Imprint 

Inclusive notation 
Ind^ 

— entry 
Ifiitionym 
Issue 

— (of periodicals) 

— counter 

Job 

— , Immediate 
Joint author 

— editor 

Later title 
Leading line 

— section 
Librarian 
Library 

— hand 
Loan 

Long-range reference 

Main class 

— entry 

Maintenance section 
Member 

Membership card 
Multi-faceted 
Multifocal • 
Multivolumed 

National Central Library 

Notation 

Note 


MANtTAL 

' 

ssniE5%3r 

— 

— 

sr^-ana 
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Number 

— (of a periodical) 

Octave principle 
Off-print 
Open access' 

— notation 
Ordering 
Ordinal number 
Ordinary composite book 
Organization 
Overdue 

Pamphlet 
Parallel movement 
Parody 
Part 

Penultimate 

Periodical 

Periodical publication 
Personal author 
Personnel 
Phase 

— relation 
Phased 
Planning 

Principle of Parallel Movement 

Problem facet 

Procedure 

Pseudonym 

Public library 

Public Libraries Act 

Rack 
Reader 
— , Inside 
Reader, Outside 
Reader’s ticket 
Ready reference service 


URE 2 
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Recto 


Refefence librarian 


— service 


Regional school library 

i^?n5Pt-m!s<rt'-siKn5Pi 

Regulation 

ffPW 

Reprint 


Reported 


Research library 


Reserved collection 


Return 

5r?iT^ 

— counter 

— 

— date 

— 

Reviser 


Room 

riRIT 

Routine 


Rule 

«rKi 

Rural central library 

iti#!r-%?5C-siw!n«i4 

Scheme 


School library 


Second vertical 


Serial 


— number 


Series 

mi 

— note 

— 

Set 


Schedule 

cffl^RFiT 

Shelf 


— arrangement 

JT?sqo5R^5qTiR 

— guide 


— register 


— section 


— work 


Short title 


Simple book 


Single-voliuned 


Sorting 


— tray 

— 

Special cross reference entry 
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Specific subject 


Stack 


—••room 

Staff 



Standard 


— card 


Standing vendor 


State central library 


Statistics register 


Subheading 


Subject analytical 


— matter 


Subordinate 


Substance facet 


Successive 

sKHPW 

Supply 


Symbol 


System 


Tab 


Table (of entries) 

giR’iiflr 

Tag 


Technical work 


Temporary collection 


Theory 


.Three-phased 

fssf^ 

Tier guide 


Title 

Title-page 
— Back of the 

Train 

Translator 

Travelling library 

Tray 

Two-phased 

Unifocal 

iS 

Si# 

sitffrstwfRPi 

vm 


Unipartite 


University library 

t#^«n5Pf-5F*IWf 
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Vendor 
Verst) 
Vertical file 
Volume 

Who’s who 
Wicfet gate 
Work 
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INDEX 


Note: 1 The index number is the numbei^ of the part, chapter, or section 
of the occurrence of the item indexed. 

? The following contractions ase used: 

def defined illust = illustrated irt = in relation tc^ 


Abnormal size collection 5622 
Accession 136 
card 575 
facet 764 
number 541 
section 8202 
numbering 542 
register 545 
Accessioning of 
books 54 
periodicals 5364 
Accounts 57 
Added entry 8201 
Aditya-hridayam 3763 
Admission 
card 4621 
of member 46 
to library 402 
Adult growth 1521 
Allocation 576 
Alphabetical part 
Arrangement of 8282 
irt Fourth Law 1432 
Alternative name 871 
Amendment to 
catalogue code 55521 
classification 55511 
Analysed title 773 
Analytical entry 127 
Andhra Pradesh 061 
Anteriorizing common isolate 731 
Arrangement of 
bills 573 
c'ass numbers 78 
entries 828 
Artist 226 
Assimilation 361 
Inner 362 


Author 
dej 840 
entry 

Function 811 
Structure 822 


Bakewell 626 
Basic class 770 
Bureaucracy 111 
Bee-hive 346 
Bengal 062 
Bespeaking 
card irt 
Locating 442 
Receiving 441 
work A4 
Bespoken book 
Arrangement of 443 
irt Change of guidcs 445 
Notification of 444 
She ving of 443 
Bias phase’ 751 
BUI 

Arrangement of 5l3 
Passing of 
for books 544 
for periodicals 5363 
register work 572 
Binding section 56 
irt Circulation section 4388 
Bipartite catalogue 1432 
Bombay '061 
Book 

Accessioning of 54 
as artificial 313 
Borrowed *56222 
budget 647 
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B ook — ( Continued) 

Consulted 56621 
Damaged 
Binding of 5681 
irt 

Circulation 4388 
- Special deposit 45 
index entry 86 
irf Circulation 411 
Lest 45 
market 521 
New irt 

Reference servke 321 
Shelving 566 
Number 
Facets of 760 
Purpose of 7162 
Old 322 
order 52 
Overdue 4343 
pocket 4113 
Preparation of 55 
rack 582 
Released 5661 
Replacement of 56623 
Selection of 51 
irt 

First Law 118 
Physical fnake*up 124 
Reference service 367 
Subject scatter 122 
Third Law 132 
Seminal 327' 

Size of 56845 
Supply of 525f 
thief 334 
ticket 4112 
Transport of 66 
with 

flair 325' 

intangible quality Wl 
message 324 
worm 5862 
Bound 

book form of caia^iue 1572 
volume 5683 


Box for transport 663 
Branch library 662 
in Coimbatore 254 
in Denmark 622 
in England 625 
irt 

Fifth Law 1552^ 

Library routine 502 
British 

library and loss of books 171 
National Bibliography 1461 
Building 581 
irt 

Closing routine 484 
Laws of library science 1 83 
Opening routine 583 
White ants 5864 


Call number 
Arrangement of 78 
def 717 
entry 

Function 8153 
Structure 821 
Canonical class 770 
Canons of terminology 078 
Capitalization 8271 
Card catalogue 1 572 
Carter 1462 
Catalogue 
Code 818 

Amendment to 55521 
guide 55551 
irt 

Fifth Law 157 
Fourth Law 143 
Reference service 314 
Second Law 127 
Third Law 137 
Cataloguing 
Routine of 5552 
Central 
Library 503 
Provinces 062 
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INDEX 


Centralization irt 
Fourth Law 146 
Rural library service 64 
\^hain procedure 881 
Charged tray 436 
irt Sh^lf rectification 56721 
Charging woik 42 
To branch library and 
delivery station 
First phase 672 
Ultimate phase 673 
Check card 537 
Child growth 1522 
Chronological device 7361 
Circulation 
apparatus 41 
work 4 

irt Rural library service 67 
City library service irt 
Rural library service 68 
Civics 

Library 216* 

New 261 
Class 

index entry 88 
irt 

Functions 8162 

Structure 825 
number 7161 
Length of 7136 
Verification 733 
Ultimate 71611 
Classic 106 
Classification 7 
Amendment to 55511 
irt 

Fifth Law 156 

Reference service 315 
Routine of 5551 
Steps in 773 
Classificationist 718 
Classified 
arrangement irt 
Fourth Law 142 
Third Law 133 
index card 532 


Classified — (Continued) 
part 

Arrangement of 8281 
* irt Fourth Law 1434 
Cl^ifier 718 
Classifying 718 
‘closed 
access 164 
collection 5621 
Closing routine irt 
Building 584 
Charging 427 
Discharging 438 
Cochin 062 
Coimbatore 254 
Coir matting 581 
Collaborator 
entry 

Function of 813 
Structure of 8221 
heading 
Choice of 855 
Rendering of 855 
Collection 
Formation 561 
symbol 562 
Colon Classification 713 
Number 717 
Recommended 7 1 5 
Colour 
Red 5866 
scheme 4123 
Common isolate 73 
Community potential 25 
Completed volume of per 5361 
Conscience box 415 
Conference as 
author 84 
common isolate 731 
Consolidated 
author entry 8111 
entry 8201 
series entry 8141 
subject entry 8151 
Contract 5211 
Converdon table Anmxure 
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Corporate body v5 Person 842 
Correction 
collection 563-1 
work 556 , . 

irt Maintenance section 5663* 
Cross reference 
entry 

Function of 8154 
Structure of 8211 
index entry 87 
Structure of 8241 
Counter 163 

County library system 624 
Croydon. 171 
Cumulation of 
instalment books 5241 
periodical issues 5361 
Cumulative index 5365 
Cutting open 5511 
Cycle of shelf rectification 5671 


Damaged book 
Chaiging of 421 
Discharging of 4341 
Repair of 5681 
Replacement of 4385 
Special deposit for 45 
Date label 4111 
Date labelling 554 
Decimal Classification 714 
Number 717 
Deferred renewal 4371 
Deposit 452 ^ > 

Depth classification , 7135 
Denmark 622 ' ; 

Derbyshire 624 
Deshtnukh 02 
Detection work 4643 
Dictionary 7621 
Direction section |8202 
Discharging 434 
Disfigurement 266 
Display of periodicals . 535 
District Central Library 648 
irt Community potenj^l . 257 


District Central Library— 
Second Law 126 
Documentation 04 
irt Classification 7135 
Donation number 541 
Dormitory library 104 
iW Fifth law 1522 
Double payment 571^ 
Dowering books 31 
Duplicate ticket 4643 


Easing 551 

Editor of series entry 874 
Structure of 8241 
Educational function 282 
Energy facet 771 
Enforcement of rules 4122 
England 623 
Entry 8201 
element 830 
word 830 
Ethics 27 
Excreta 278 
Extension service 24 
- irt 

Laws of Lib Sc 185 
Rural Lib service 
Externalized memory 288 


Facet in 

anteriorizing com isolate 7315 
book number 760 
class number 770 
literature 740 
reference service 351 
Fair 248 

Favoured language 7610 
Festival 248 
Fifth law -15 
File in Section of 
Accounts 578 
Book 

Order 528 
Selection 518 
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File in Section of — {Continued) 
Circulation 48 
Periodicals 538 
Reference service 365 
. Stores 588 
Filiatory^sequence 133 
Finance work 57 
First law 11^ 
irt 

Lib climate 211 
Five Laws 108 
Floor 581 

Florida gardener 5764 
Form facet in 
book number 763 
class number 740 
Forms in Section of 
Accounts 577 
Book 

Order 527 

Selection 517 
Circulation ^7 ^ 
Periodicals 537 
Stores 587 
Technical work 557 
Forwarding 56843 
Foundation 5865 
Fourth Law 14 
/rr Lib climate 2211 
Frankfurt 231 
Full title 733 
Function of catalogue 810 
Fundamental 
Categories 771 
rights 285 
Fungus 5861 
Furniture 183 


Gandhi 01 
Gandhian period 01 
Gangway 114 
guide 565 
Gate register irt 
Closing routine 4387 
Discharging work 433 


General entry 8201 
Genesis 076 
Geographical 
device 

isi)Iates 737 
name 832 
<jlasgow 148 
Glossary Annexure 1 
Government 
action 281 
grant 683 
Name of 833 
Institution 843 
Great Britain 381 
Group guides 445 
Guarantor irt 
Admission 4611 
Rules 4031 
Guide 
card 55551 
irt Public relation 235 
Stack-room 565 
Gwyer 03 


Heading 8202 
of book index entry 861 
of class index entry 88 
of cross reference index entry 
of main entry 
Hereford 62 
Hindi 

name 8313 

version of Colon Classificatioo 
7137 

Home delivery service 374 
Homonym in name of 
conference 8351 
geographical entity 8321 
person 8322 
series 837 

Hospital library service 242 
Hospitality in 
CC 7135 
DC 7142 
House survey 226 
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Hour 

of opeping 401 
Rush 435 

Human converter 317 
Humanism 177 
Humidity 
Hyderabad 061 
Hygrsne ^ 

Catalogue 273 
Library 27 


Illiteracy 2822 
Illiterates 242 
Index number section 8202 
India irt 

Fourth law 1462 
Library man-power 072 
Reference books 381 
Indian 

Adult Education Assoc 124 
classics in 
CC 7134 
DC 7143 

Library Association 04 
name 8311 
subjects in 
CC 7133 
DC 7143 

Inferiority complex 332 
Influencing phase 752 
Insdoc 04 
Insertion of 
accession cards 545 
catalogue cards 5555 
Instalment book 5241 
Institution Government 843 
Intellectual centre 244 
Inter-library loan 125 
Islington 231 
Isolate 770 
Issue method 147 
Italics 8271 


Jomt authors 
Three or more 853 
Two 852 

Joy of reference service 37 


Caleidoscope 168 
Calakshapam 247 
Kentucky^ 253 
Kerala 061 
Kernel title 733 
Ketker 385 
Kept tickets tray 4343 
Kuppuswamy Sastri 108 


Lakshminayakkanpalayam 254 
Language 
facet in 

book number 762 
linguistics 74P 
literature 74(1 ^ 
isolate 738 

Last effective decade 7364 
Laws of library science 1 
irt 

Library 
climate 211 
outlook 212 
Over-all tent 18 
Reference service 318 
Pressure of 161 
Leading section 8202 
Leisure 286 
Lettering 56844 
Level 771 
Librachine 6 
def 105 

irt Fifth law 1553 
Librarian, Inexperienced 342 
Library 
Act 061 

as power station 107 
binding 568 
building irt 
Fifth law 153 
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Marathi version of CC 7137 
Materials foi binding 56847 
Matter facet 771 
Meccano principle 7131 
Medieval period 7363 
Member 46 
Membership 

Ru]e$ 4031 
Renewal of 463 
Mental hygiene 284 
Middlesex 623 
Misplacement 254 
Deliberate 2641 
Mnemonics 7132 
Modern period 7362 
Monthly statistics 222 
Multi-volumed book 
Book humber of 765 
Standing order for 5241 
Murdered book 2651 
Music 247 
Mutilation of book irt 
Library civics 263 
Open access 172 ' 
Periodicals 2651 
Reference books 2652 
Mysore 061 


Name of 
book 836 
conference 835 
department 8333 
Government 833 
institution 834 
Local Body 833 
organ of 

Government 8332 
Institution 8342 
person 831 
series 837 

temporary organ 8334 
National Central Library 104 
News-sheet 223 
Noii-conventional material 233 
Noi|-favoured language 761 1 


Note section 8202 
Nothmg-before-sometfaing 8282 
Notification about 
bespoken book 444 
overdue book 438 
Registered 4385 
Novelty 134 
Number entry 8201*^ 

Objective time 1411 
Observation slip 4641 
Onion anecdote 375 
Open access 16 
irt 

Fourth Law 148 
Guides 5654 
Humanism 177 
Loss of books 173 
Safegards 167 
Second Law 128 
Third Law J[38 
Opening routine irt 
Building 583 
Discharging 432 
Optimism 635 
Ordering book 524 
Organic growth 152 
Orientation book 4343 
Osmosis 2561 
Overdue 
book 4343 
charge 465 
for lost book 453 
Count of 4383 
Notification of 4381 
stamp 466 

Oversize collection 5622 

Pamphlet collection 5622 
Parallel movement 564 
Payment, Double 571 
Periodical publication 53 
Book number of 7613 
Mutilation of 2651 
Display table for 535 
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Permanent collection 662 
Personal 
talk 227 

'^5 Corporate authorship 842 
P^sonality 
facet 7J1 

irt Comtnunijy potential 252 
Pessimism 634 
Phase relation 75 
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Time 736 
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Meek 331 
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